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ITILESS, parching sun; shriveling 

heat that extinguishes all plant and 
animal life; burning, penetrating violet 
rays... Chilean Nitrate of Soda in the 
making in Nature’s vast laboratory in 
Chile, the only place in the whole world 
where this natural nitrate is found. 

« * 

Scientific study reveals the fact that the 
superiority of Chilean Nitrate, as a ni- 
trogen fertilizer, is due to its natural 
origin... Nature herself made it and in- 
cluded among its ingredients certain 
“rare” elements, iodine, boron, mag- 
nesium, etc. It is being more clearly 
shown every day that these substances 
are each, in themselves, important plant 
foods. They add their health-giving 
qualities to the quick-acting nitrogen. 
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Modern science, studying the 
reasons of Chilean’s superior- 
ity, finds that the rare elements, 
iodine, boron and magnesium, 
present because of Chilean’s na- 
tural origin, contribute in great 


part to *Chilean’s lec adership. 


They make Chilean a super nitrate... 
Nitrogen PLUS. 


On every crop...cotton...corn...fruit 
...tobacco...truck...Chilean Nitrate is 
indispensable...if you wish to make real 
money on your farm. Increases the 
yield. Raises the quality. Lowers the 
unit cost of production. 


New 100-lb. Bag: Lowest Price 


Chilean is now packed in 100 Ib. bags 
for greater convenience. Easier han- 
dling. Better condition of bag and con- 
tents. And the price is lowest in 25 
years, combining economy with con- 
venience. Chilean comes in two forms 
—standard Chilean (crystallized) and 
Champion brand (granulated). 
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The South’s 
Mild Climate 
Lures 
Thousands 
to the Great 
Winter 
Playground 
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FLORIDA’S VAST COAST LINE—A CONTINUOUS PANORAMA OF BEAUTY 








Home Building Must Be the Goal 


HE signs of the times as well as the facts of the past 

indicate that we have entered a new era in national 

as well as agricultural progress. While we lately have 
been passing through trying times, we must remember that 
we yet have abundant opportunity. 

With reference to opportunity, the South occupies what 
is perhaps the most strategic position from a social and 
economic point of view to be found anywhere in the world. 
We are still of the original white settler stock; speaking 
one language, with common ideals, and common aspirations 
—facts of immeasurable social and economic value. The 
states of the South lie within the zone called temperate 
where there are no extremes. So in location as well as in 
climate, soil, and natural resources there is no other section 
comparable to ours. Modern transportation facilities place 
us conveniently in touch with all great markets. No other 
like territory can approach the variety of useful crops nor 
the economy with which they may be produced 

In diversification of crops, in the promotion of a higher 
type of rural education, in the construction of modern high- 
ways, and in other ways we have made something of a 
beginning in laying a solid foundation. 

A fundamental reason for lack’ of satisfaction in ac- 
complishment is that we have not thought enough about 
home building. Failing in this, we have seen our foundation 
give way under the stress of hard trial. Here is what we 
mean—the case of John Showers :— 

John built a little home out in the clearing in the pine 
woods down in the coast country.. By stinting he was able 
to acquire a considerable tract of very fine timber land. 
With a portion of the proceeds coming from the harvest of 
timber ,he bought. more land. » Some -qf the money was 


buried or placed in a local bank, where at one time John 
had $20,000 to his credit. The two log pens joined 


with an open hall that made the home John and his 
young wife moved into occupied the center of a little clean, 
sun-baked square in the corner of the field. Children 
came into the home. The mother died young. These 
were about the only changes of importance that took place 
as the years went by. John had buying power but did 
not know how to spend his money, and so he found satis- 
faction in loving it. In the two gaunt rooms there were a 
few pieces of cheap furniture. A little pen of a thing set 
away from the main building served as kitchen and dining 
room. <A dinner we had there one day consisted of baked 
goat’s meat, sweet milk, and: plain.bread. .The eldest child, 
a spindly little creature, was cook and housekeeper. Living 
in the very midst of abundance and opportunity, this man 
had starved his own soul and was starving the souls and 
bodies, too, of those little children. And they could have 
had so much, Maybe they might have had their _mother 
had John loved his home and her more and his money less. 
A rather extreme case, it is true, yet it illustrates the point. 
John robbed the land and he robbed his children. 


So it is not by any manner of means always a matter 
of buying power that keeps us from building upon a solid 
foundation. Nor is it lack of opportunity. We have that, 
too. If the home is not what it should be, nothing else can 
come out right. The Apostle Paul had this to say on that 
point: “But if any provide not for his own, and especially 
for those of his own house, he hath denied the faith, and is 
worse than an infidel.” 


There are already many homes that approach the ideal. 
They are to be found, however, only in those communities 
or on those farms where a balanced 
system of farming has long been the 


accepted practice and where home CG Mb pe 
building has been the goal. ; Carr. 
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Gum-Dipping is the Firestone trade name for 
that patented, basic process which makes Fire- 
stone Tires fundamentally different from all other 
tires. It is one of the reasons why Firestone, 
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The Babcock Test—Sulphuric acid 
ty dissolves the non-fatty solid constitu- 
| 3 ents of milk. As sulphuric acid is 
i? dropped into the milk in a test tube, 
the fat separates from the milk and 
rises to the top and shows the amount 
of butter fat present. Note the differ- 
ence in the two samples. 
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What Is Gum-Dipping? 


through many years, has easily been able to make 
good the statement: “Most miles per dollar.” It is 
not something done to a tire after it is made. It is 
something very vital done before the tire is made. 





The Firestone Test — Sulphuric 
acid also dissolves cotton. Test tube 
No. 1 shows a cord taken from a used 
tire that has not been Gum- Dipped 
and it disintegrates in the acid. Test 
tube No. 2 shows a cord taken from a 
used Firestone Gum-Dipped Tire and 
it remains intact. 













Write us for U.S. Department of Agriculture information on 
testing milk. Firestone Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, O. 






































To grasp 
the full significance of Gum-Dipping, it is 
necessary to know something about how a 
tire is made and what goes on within a tire 
on the road. The body of the tire bears the 
principal strains in service. To it is attached 
the tread which provides traction and takes 
the wear of the road. 


The usual tire 

- body is built up of layers or plies of cotton 

cord between which rubber has been forced. 

Rubber is incompressible. Hence the tire 

body practically does not expand or contract 

to meet road shocks. It flexes—that is, it 
changes form. 


The strain of the flexing 
tends to pull the plies apart and also to pull 
the cords themselves apart. A tire flexes 
about seven hundred times*ih a mile — 
which gives some idea of the strains and the 
friction which a tire must endure. 


The great enemy 
to tire life is internal friction. Years ago the 
fabric was square-woven — and the cotton 
cords sawed, one across another. 


If cotton rubs 
against cotton, the tire soon heats up and 
collapses. That is why the square- woven 





Copyright, 1931, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co, 


fabric tires were so short-lived. Then came 
the tires with parallel cords that could not 
saw each other. Making the cords parallel 
was a great advance—but it was only part 
of the battle against internal friction. 


It was realized 
that if the fibers of cotton in a cord could 
be insulated one from another, then a step- 
up in tire life could be had comparable to 
that made by shifting from square-woven 
fabric to parallel cords. That is what all tire 
makers have been striving for. That is what 
Firestone has achieved. 





Every cord 
used in Firestone Tires has been treated 
with a rubber solution which penetrates 
every cord and coats every fiber; and thus 
not only the cords, but also the very fibers 
within them are insulated. 


Eight pounds 
of fine, pure rubber are, by the patented 


Gum-Dipping process, integrated into every 
one hundred pounds of cotton cords. This 











means three extra pounds of pure rubber 
added to an average set of tires—and added 
where it means most to the strength and the 
life of the tire. This extra rubber all goes 
into the cords of the tire— where you never 


see it. 
Why 


does Firestone put in this extra value? And 
what does it mean to you? It means just this. 
The performance —the extra value — has 
been shown for years on the road and in 
the laboratory. It has been proved that 
Gum-Dipping: 


— increases the flexing life of a cotton 


cord by 58%. 


— increases tire life by. from 25% to 
more than 40%, according to the 
severity of the service—the more severe 
the service, the higher the percentage. 


_ Firestone . 


Gum-Dipped Tires are not just tires. They 
are thirty years of organized experience. 
They are sold only through Firestone Ser- 
vice Dealers and Service Stores and only as 


Firestone Gum-Dipped Tires— bearing the - 


Firestone name and bearing the Firestone 
emblem that appears on this page. 


Wherever you live— 
city or country—a fresh and complete stock 
of Firestone products is near-by. 
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What Prices Can We Expect? 


United States Department of A griculture Makes Its 1931 Forecast 


Southern Ruralist who can find a postcard or a 

D-cent stamp anywhere in the house has a use for 
it today—right away. He should grab it at once and 
address it to “Division of Publications, United States 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C.,” and 
sav, ‘Please send me a copy of ‘The Agricultural Out- 
look for 1931.” 

Meanwhile, here is just a little glimpse of the world 
of information—extremely helpful information for 
planning and planting in 1931—which that free bulle- 
tin contains. We hope no intelligent reader will be con- 
tent with this foretaste, but let's all get the habit of 
studving “The Agricultural Outlook” each year before 
deciding on crop acreages. Here are some extracts (in 
addition to the full report on tobacco on page 16):— 


E’ ERY subscriber to The Progressive Farmer and 


Potatoes.—-Increased supplies of potatoes in pros- 
pect in the 1931 crop year will probably more than 
offset any improvement in demand if growers plant the 
increased acreage now reported as intended. With 
average weather conditions during 1931, potato growers 
are likely to receive lower prices for the 1931 crop than 
were received for the 1930 crop. 


Sweet Potatoes.—The low price now being received 
for cotton and the widespread effort to encourage the 
substitution of an increased acreage of food and feed 
crops will tend to cause a sharp increase in the acre- 
age of sweet potatoes. The yield is also likely to be 
much above the abnormally low yield obtained in 1930. 
The outlook is, therefore, for a large crop of sweet 
potatoes in 1931, with probably some surplus over food 
requirements which can be advantageously utilized as 
feed for livestock. Although this situation should not 
prevent Southern growers from providing an ample 
supply to meet their own needs, those planning to raise 
sweet potatoes for market on an extensive scale will do 
well to recall the low prices received for sweet potatoes 
in 1915, 1921, 1922, and 1927, when the price of cotton 
was unusually low at planting time. 

In eastern Virginia and other sec- 
tions where the dry fleshed type of 
sweet potato is grown for Northern 


it is improbable that feedstuff prices will advance ma- 
terially from their present low levels because of the 
material reduction in agricultural income. 


Beef Cattle—Cattle prices during the first half of 
1931 are expected to average considerably below those 
of the first half of 1930, but prices of most classes and 
grades during the second half will probably average 
about the same as a year earlier. It is probable that 
during this next decade cattle prices will average rela- 
tively higher than the average prices of all agricul- 
tural products combined. 

Slaughter supplies of hogs during the remainder of 
the present marketing year, ending September 30, 1931, 
will probably be smaller than in the corresponding 
period of 1930, but with a weaker demand for hog 
products, prices of hogs for the period will probably 
average lower than for the same period of last year. 
The hog industry during the marketing year which 
begins October 1, 1931, is expected to be in a more 
favorable position than in the current year, since indi- 
cations point to slightly smaller supplies, lower feed 
costs, and some improvement in both foreign and do- 
mestic demand during that period. 

Mules —The substitution of mechanical power for 
mules in the South will be relatively slow. There has 
been a sharp decrease in mule breeding in the states 
from which the Cotton Belt secures its work mules. 
Hence, a shortage of mules may develop within the 
next few years. Farmers who are in position to pro- 
duce mules under favorable conditions probably will 
find a good market for young mules within the next 
four or five years. 

Sheep and Wool.—Sheep numbers in the United 
States have increased 43 per cent since 1922 and on 
January 1, 1931, probably were the largest for that 
date in the history of the country. Marketings of 
lambs in the past year also reached record levels and 
are expected to continue relatively large through 1931. 
Although an increase in demand is expected during 
the next year or two, sheep producers are faced with 


THE ODDS AGAINST HIM ARE SO GREAT 


the problem of reducing breeding stock numbers and 
disposing of a larger proportion of their annual lamb 
production through slaughter channels, in order to 
improve materially the economic position of the in- 
dustry. 

World wool production continues near record levels, 
consumption has been reduced by business depressions 
throughout the world. The present low level of wool 
prices is expected to curtail production, but no material 
production is likely in the coming year. World stocks 
are still large. 


Poultry and. Eggs—Al\though the number of layers 
and the production of eggs in 1931 promises to be some- 
what less than in 1930, the prices of eggs during the 
first half of the year will be lower than for the same 
period in 1930. The demand for eggs for storage this 
spring is likely to be weak, in view of the losses to 
storage operations during the past year. Also, a de- 
crease in egg requirements from hatcheries and a 
weaker demand from breaking plants may be expected. 
Improvement in the price trend for eggs may be ex- 
pected, however, for the last half of the year. 

With a short supply of poultry in storage at the 
beginning of 1931, and with the likelihood that market 
receipts of poultry for the coming spring and summer 
will be less than a*year ago, poultry prices for the first 
half of 1931 should be somewhat above those for the 
first half of 1930. Lighter marketings in the fall of 
1931 as a result of a smaller number of chickens which 
will be raised this.year, supported by a rising level of 
egg prices, should give additional improvement in the 
1931 poultry markets. 

The Dairy Outlook—The number of milk cows on 
farms is 2.3 per cent larger than the number a year ago 
and the number of yearling heifers being kept for milk 
cows is above the number normally required for re- 
placement. Fewer cows have been moving to market 
than in either of the last two years and more beef 
type cows are being milked. 

Milk production per cow during 1930 averaged about 
2 per cent lower than in 1929,. due 
chiefly to the drouth and poor pas- 
tures, but production per cow on Jan- 
uary 1, 1931, was nearly 2 per cent 





shipment, prospects are somewhat bet- 
ter than they are farther south. 


Soybeans.—Prices of soybeans, like 
other farm products, may be expected 
to rule at lower levels in 1931. While 
there is room for almost indefinite 
expansion of the production of soy- 
beans for crushing purposes, so far 
as their adaptability to soils and cli- 
matic conditions go, the actual expan- 
sion must depend upon the extent to 
which their products, oil and meal, 
find a profitable market in competi- 
tion with similar commodities. The 
oil must compete with linseed and 
other oils while the meal competes 
with linseed and cottonseed meal in 
the feed market. The excellent qual- 
ity of the meal as a high protein feed 
is making it a strong competitor, al- 
though its volume is as yet very small 
as compared with simlar feeds from 
other sources. Farmers contemplat- 
ing the production of soybeans for 
crushing and for seed should keep in 
mind the present limited market outlet. 


, It would seem that further expan- 
sion of soybean acreage is likely to 
be more important in the poorer soil 
areas. Relative yields of beans as 
compared with corn are distinctly 
higher on poor soil than on the best 
corn soils. To the extent, therefore, 
that beans are to displace corn and 
other feed grains in Corn Belt crop- 
ping systems, it is likely to be in the 
territory of poorer corn yields. 
Hay.—The outlet for timothy and 
Prairie hays has diminished steadily 
during the past several years. There- 
lore, no increase in acreage of these 
Nays 1s warranted. An increase in al- 
falfa, clover, and other legume hays, 
however, in most sections is warrant- 
ed because of the increase in the num- 
ber of cattle and sheep in recent years, 








heavier than a year ago. With more 
cows on farms and the number still 
increasing, and with milk per cow 
running above last year, an increased 
production of dairy products during 
1931 must be expected. 

The demand for dairy products has 
been distinctly reduced by the busi- 


by the curtailed consumption of fluid 
milk, and the failure of lower prices 
to induce any appreciable increase 
in butter consumption. Undoubtedly 
with business recovery, demand will 
improve but the improvement through- 
out 1931 is expected to be compara- 
tively slight. 





Can You Guess Who 
Killed Alma Brent? 


HOUSANDS of subscribers are 

wondering who killed Alma Brent. 
The Progressive Farmer and South- 
ern Ruralist purchased the original 
publication rights on our remarkable 
serial, Friday the Thirteenth, so there 
is no book to be had anywhere from 
which you can solve the mystery. All 
we can tell you is that the murderer 
is one of the characters who has al- 
ready appeared in the story. g But 
which one? 

Suppose you send us not over 200 
words entitled “Why and How I 
PLING. aos viene Killed Alma Brent,” 
inserting in the blank the name of the 
person who you think committed the 
murder and telling in not more than 
200 words why and how you think it 
was done. To the person who not 
only names the murderer but also 
sends the most nearly correct expla- 








_ Feedstuffs—Prices of by-product 
teeds are expected to continue at 
about Present levels during the re- 
mainder of this winter season as but 
little improvement in demand is an- 
ticipated. Short supplies of corn, 


more apparent and more keenly felt 
as the winter season progresses, but 


There are two great arms for producing agricultural wealth. : 
The other is Animal Production—livestock, dairying, poultry, etc. 
that the rules of the game require him to fight 
By using both his arms he 


growing plants or crops. 
Somehow the Southern farmer seems to think 
his enemies through the use of only one arm, Plant Production. 
can no doubt conquer “Debt” and Poverty.” But he cannot do it with only one arm. 
Pa | The 15 richest farming states beat our average 15 Southern States very little in plant pro- 
Srain sorghums, and hay may become duction. They are only 11 per cent ahead of us in this respect. 

- = are 200 per cent ahead of us. 


‘IF HE WOULD USE BOTH ARMS, HE MIGHT WALLOP BOTH THESE VILLAINS! 
One is Plant Production— 


But in animal production they : . 
And as a result of their utilizing a “two-armed” system of wrong. We warn you the solution is 
farming instead of our “one-armed” system, they are more than 200 per cent ahead of us in 
average wealth per country dweller. 


nation of the murder by March 10 we 
will give a cash prize of $5 and for 
the five next best $1 each. Address 
your envelope “Alma Brent Murder 
Contest,” in care of our paper. 


But don’t blame us if you guess 


difficult. 


ness depression. This is manifested - 
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Carolinas- 


Why We Must Cut Cotton Acreage 
OF ot couon years ago we produced 12,000,000 bales 


of cotton and sold the crop at 14 cents. The next 

year found us with 16,000,000 bales and the price 
down to 9 cents. In 1914, we produced away on toward 
16,509,000 bales, and the size of that crop, together 
with) the lack of ships to haul it abroad, sent the price 
down to almost nothing. Sick of the results of that 
hectic “buy-a-bale” year, the acreage was cut again 
and the yield was cut to 11,000,000 bales. Prices began 
to’ move upward. The crops of the next five years all 
fell below 14,000,000 bales, and the price went above 
30 cents, never falling below 15 cents. These were war 
years, Showever—years of extraordinary demand. We 
must not forget that. 

In 1921 the total yield dropped to around 8,000,000 
bales and prices shot up again and stayed up between 
15 and 20 cents on through 1921, 1922, 1923, and 1924. 
But as the crops grew larger the price grew smaller, 
dropping on down to around 
14 cents in 1926. That year 
we had an _ 18,000,000-bale 
crop. That was an expen- 
sive crop, too; another one 
that made fus all mighty 
sick, so much so that we had 
little appetite for cotton any 
more. The result was another relatively small crop in 
1927, some 13,000,000 bales, and better prices. The 
crops of 1928 and 1929 were both around 14,500,000 
bales and prices stayed up around 16 and 18 cents. But 
in 1929 business conditions at home and abroad went 
into a nose dive. ‘Because of a continuing large carry- 
over, prices have grown steadily weaker, ranging on 
down to present levels. 

Now we must not only cut the 1931 acreage, but 
we must cut it drastically. We might cut off 5,800,000 
acres and so drop to 40,000,000 acres planted this year 
}~and yet even then, if we should make as ‘good crop 
as Alabama, for example, made last year, we would 
have around 14,800,000 bales to offer somebody in addi- 
. tign to the big carry-over. f 

II 

ND that carry;over is something we have got to 

pay attention to. It is what threatens to ruin us. 
On another page in this issue we are reporting what the 
United States Department of Agriculture thinks about 
the price outlook for tobacco, peanuts, potatoes, and a 
lot of other crops, but a foolish law prevents it from 
saying what are the prospects for cotton prices. But 
it can tell some facts, and this it proceeds to do. About 
cotton consumtion and carry-over, for example, it says :— 

“World consumption of American cotton was at 
high levels from 1926-27 to 1928-29, inclusive, but de- 
creased 2,053,000 bales, or about 14 per cent, from 
1928-29 to 1929-30. The rate of consumption continued 
to decline through 1929-30, reaching a low point in 
August, 1930, and since September, 1930, increases 
have been only about seasonal. The world carry-over 
of American cotton on August 1, 1930, was about 
1,800,000 bales greater than on the same date of the 
previous year. This carry-over, added to the current 
crop, gives a world supply of American cotton for the 
1930-31 season of about 20,500,000 bales, which is 
1,200,000 bales greater than for 1929-30 and about 
equal to the annual average supply for the five-year 
period 1925 to” 1929.” 

In other words, while the carry-over on last August 
1 was 1,800,000 bales ahead of that of August 1, 1929, 
the carry-over on next August 1, wiless cotton con- 
sumption picks up, will be 3,000,000 bales ahead of 
1929. The world carry-over of American cotton rose 
frome 4,459,000 bales on August 1, 1929, to 6,242,000 
bales on August 1, 1930, and the addition of 1,200,000 
more bales would give us a carry-over next August 1 
of 8,442,000 bales. 


III 


E HAVE been planting for several years now an 
inexcusably large cotton acreage. As the United 
States Department of Agriculture says: “The average 
number of acres of cotton harvested annually from the 
crops of 1925 to 1929 in the United States was 44,882,000, 
compared with 34,022,000 for the five years immediately 
following the World War. The harvested area of the 
1930 crop was 45,218,000 acres.” And all this up, up, 
up in cotton acreage has been going on while the de- 
mand for cotton—and especially American cotton—has 
been going down, down, down. As the Department 
goes on to’ say :— 
“Reduction in the total world consumption came 


almost entirely in American cotton. From 1928-29 to 
1929-30 the decrease was 2,053,000 bales or about 14 








per cent. Domestic consumption of American cotton, 
as reported by the Census Bureau for the five months 


‘ending December 31, 1930, was 1,936,000 bales, as com- 


pared with 2,604,000 for the corresponding period in 
1929. -World consumption of American cotton for the 
five months ending December 31, 1930, amounted to 
4,561,000 bales, compared with 5,860,000 bales for the 
like period in 1929 and with 6,295,000 and 6,963,000 
respectively, in the corresponding five months of 1928 
and 1927.” 


IV 

~~ a probable carry-over of 8,442,000 bales 

ext August 1, it is wild folly to pile 15,000,000 
bales on top of it in the following fall. A 10,000,000- 
bale crop will bring more than 15,000,000 bales. Why 
should we grow 5,000,000 
bales for less than nothing? 
On the other hand, if we 
cut out the acres that would 
grow the extra 5,000,000 
bales and use them for mak- 
ing feed crops, then will the 
magnificent vision and hope 
for the rural South dreamed long ago by Henry W. 
Grady at last find adequate fulfillment :— 

“When every farmer in the South shall eat bread 
from his own fields and meat from his own pastures 
and, disturbed by no creditor and enslaved by no debt, 
shall set among his teeming gardens and orchards and 
vineyards and dairies and barnyards, pitching his crops 
in his own wisdom and growing them in independence, 
making cotton his clean surplus, and selling it in his 
own time and in his chosen market and not at a mas- 
ter’s bidding—getting his pay in cash and not in a re- 
ceipted mortgage that discharges his debt, but does not 
restore his freedom—then shall be breaking the ful- 
ness of our day.” 


Purebred Poultry Insures Further 
Progress 


E HOPE nobody read our last issue without 

getting an ambition to own a flock of purebred 

poultry. A great deal more is involved in this 
matter than just an increase in the number of hens or 
eggs. The farm family that sells out a motley flock 
of mongrel hens and substitutes a beautiful lot of uni- 
form purebreds, all the same shape and color and style 
—that family has taken a long step toward progress in 
all other tines. Getting used to having purebred hens 
will make them unsatisfied to have scrub hogs or cows 
or sheep. 

So if you ride along a country road any time this 
year and see a flock of purebred hens taking the place 
of a lot of mongrels, just watch that family. Next 
year you will find other evidences of progress. Maybe 
the boy will have joined the calf club and have a 
beautiful Jersey or Guernsey or Holstein. The father 
will probably be making a start with purebred hogs. 
More and more crops will be planted exclusively from 
purebred seed. The house will be painted and the home 
grounds improved. 

We doubt whether there is any way on earth where- 
by the germ of progress can be more easily and surely 
set to work in a farm family than through the purchase 
of a hundred baby chicks or two or three sittings of 
purebred eggs. Not all farmers can afford to have a 100 
per cent herd of hogs or dairy cattle, but every farmer 
who really wants them can have a flock of purebred 
hens by the end of 1931. And this will be but the be- 
ginning of even more important forms of progress. 


Have You Written Your Legislators? 


HE legislative halls of Raleigh are crowded with 
lobbyists. Nearly every great aggregation of 
wealth has some highly paid attorney, or several 
of them, here to lobby in its behalf. It’s a pity that 
the farmers of North Carolina have no powerful or- 
ganization able to keep one or two capable officials 
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here to speak for them. Before another Legislature 
meets, the Grange should be powerful enough to effect 
this result—and will if the farmers of the state give 
it support. 

Meanwhile, the only way for the farmers to make 
their influence felt is by writing letters. In this con- 
nection, every North Carolina subscriber should re-read 
pages 6 and 32 of our last issue. Read also Gilbert 
Gusler’s able article on taxation on page 7 of this issue. 

And please read also, if you have not already done 
so, “Taxpayers Must Fight to Get Counties Consoli- 
dated,” on page 39 of the preceding issue. A great 
proportion of our tax burden grows out of having to 
support twice as many counties and county officers in 
each state as there is now any justification for. In 
horse-and-buggy days we needed about as many coun- 
ties as were then created. In an automobile age, they 
are an unjustifiably expensive tax consuming luxury. 
It may not be too late now to get some consolidations 
effected before the North Carolina and South Carolina 
legislatures adjourn. 


Let’s Get the Outlook Report 


N PAGE 5 we are presenting extracts from the 

United States Department of Agriculture’s “Out- 

look Report” regarding probable production and 
prices of farm products this year. Every year an in- 
creasing number of Southern farmers are coming to 
realize that they ought not to pitch their crops without 
getting the benefit of this great expert information 
from the greatest agricultural agency on the planet. 

The United States Department of Agriculture inau- 
gurated one of the most valuable services it has ever 
offered the American farmer when it began the publi- 
cation of these annual “Outlook Reports.” From all 
over the United States the very best informed men in 
each line of agricultural effort come together in Wash- 
ington early in January each year. They come armed 
with facts and figures, reports and personal observa- 
tions, deductions and conclusions. They exchange ideas 
frankly, and one might almost say fiercely. Every 
opinion is subjected to the acid test of comment, 
scrutiny, and criticism by a host of experts. All ques- 
tions are thoroughly threshed out. Data from all over 
the world are sifted, analyzed, and re-analyzed. Then 
the result is given to the farmers of America in this 
“Outlook Report.” 

We again suggest that no reader who has a post- 
card or 2-cent stamp anywhere in the house should let 
a day go by without asking for his free copy. Just 
address, “United States Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C.,” and say: “Please send me a copy 
of your ‘Agricultural Outlook for 1931.’” 


Two Messages for Tobacco Growers 


WO very important messages for tobacco grow- 

ers appear in this issue. On page 16 the United 

States Department of Agriculture gives the to- 
bacco farmer, before he plants his crop, the benefit of 
helpful data and information from all over the world 
bearing on the question of the probable production of 
tobacco, the probable consumption and carry-over, and 
the prospect for prices. On page 14 E. G. Moss gives 
the tobacco farmer the benefit of year after year of 
careful experiment and investigation at the Oxford 
Tobacco Experiment Farm as to what fertilizers will 
pay and which do not. 

But it is useless either to plan our acreage care- 
fully or to fertilize judiciously unless we market the 
crop so as to make a profit on our labor. On page 37 
of our last issue we showed that one of the great to- 
bacco companies made last year the biggest profit in its 
history—a result of organization and large scale selling. 
The tobacco farmers, unorganized and selling in pid- 
dling quantities, made no profit. 

So organized marketing is needed, and a third mes- 
sage, from M. K. Green about the need of codperative 
marketing in Virginia, is important—and the same need 
exists in the Carolinas. Lack of space prevents wus 
from presenting Mr. Green’s message, but it will ap- 
pear in our next issue. 





i OW’S your health?” we asked a man of middle 

age only recently. “Much better,” he replied. 
“For the past several years I’ve been getting the right 
sort of things to eat and I haven’t been having near th 
trouble I once did. When I was a young man trying 
to get a start in life I nearly ruined my health with the 
wrong sort of eating.”” As we listened we couldn’t help 
but think of Dr. Haygood’s article on page 19 and Miss 
Dowdle’s on page 22. 
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How to Lighten the Farm- 
er’s Tax Burden 

By GILBERT GUSLER | 

{ILE taxes have increased for | 


YT} 
WU everybody in recent years, the bur- | 
fallen most heavily on the backs 
This is true first, because 


den has 








“@ of farmers. 5 : ‘ 
: farm income fell 
3 farther below. war- | 
i time levels than the 
income of any other | 
- important group. | 
“a Taxes have gone up |} 
d in towns and cities, | 
rt inc 5 av 
but incomes have | 
. been more adequate 
1e to meet them. | 
. GILBERT GUSLER Tir the second places 
farmers have been 
: particularly burdened hecause state and 
n local governments — still depend : on the 
* antiquated general property tax tor rats- 
y ing the bulk of their revenues. Experi- | 
y, ence long ago demonstrated that the 
is personal property tax could not be en- | 
a forced—that only a small portion of in- | 
tangible property such as_ securities, | 
money, and credits would be returned for 
taxation, even under the hest of adminis- 
: tration. Jn effect. then, the general prop- 
te erty tax ts practically a tax on real es- 
; tate. 
e Farm land is invariably caught by the 
0 assessor, and the farmer's personal 
it property, consisting largely of livestock 
n and tools, is more completely returned | 
for taxation than the personal property | 
i of town and city people. Owners of in- | 
tangible property which represents a | 


larger and larger portion of the country’s 
1 wealth and income, do not bear their just 
yf taxation.. Moreover, those who | 
é own but little property, although they | 
4 have large incomes from salaries, wages, | 
services, fees, or commissions, do not 
contribute to the expense of local and 
state government in proportion to their 
‘ ability to pay or to the benefits they re- 
ceive from the government. 


share 


- The general property tax is a hold- 
, over from former days when practically | 
< all wealth consisted of land and _ tools | 
and when their ownership meant income. ! 
Today, we have many new forms of 
t wealth and income which are not fully 
reached by old-fashioned methods of tax- 





t 
: ation. Most nations of consequence have 
, abandoned the general property tax. 
Twenty states now have income taxes, 
five being added to the list in the last | 
vear or so, and others are considering | 
such laws. Income’ taxes are one of the | 
l best means of levying on those whose in- | 
: come and ability to pay is augmented by | 
: the activities of the Yovernment, but who 
pay little in the way of property taxes. | 
: As a method of taxing intangibles, in- | 
l come taxes are usually considered supe- | 
rior to classification and low rates which | 
several states now use. 
| Agriculture has also had the short end 
| of the stick because taxes have been as- | 
sessed locally for purposes, the benefits 
and advantages of which are diffused 
over a much wider area. Schools and 
roads are examples. There is justifica- | 


tion m taxing on a state-wide basis to 


| provide equally good schools in all sec- | 
tions. 





Backed by Reason 


is HY does the Norfolk Truck Sta- 
, tion recommend sulphate of am- 
monia for early Irish potatoes?” 
Sulphate of ammonia as recommended 
by this station is only a small part of the 
fertilizer recommended for Trish pota- 
toes. The reason for this recommenda- 
tion is that sulphate of ammonia has an 
acid reaction and helps to control Irish 
potato scab. This crop thrives best on 
neutral or slightly acid soils and needs 
800 to 1,600 pounds per acre of a fer- 
tilizer_ analyzing 3 to 5 per cent of nitro- 
sen, / to 10 per cent phosphoric acid, 
and 5 to 8 per cent potash for highest 





yields of best quality. 
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...seedbeds “LIKE A GARDEN” 


FOR CROPS that like deep, mellow, weed-free seed- 
beds — well-pulverized clear down — you can make 
them just right with a “Caterpillar” track-type 
Tractor. 

Timely plowing to hold valuable soil moisture — 
“Caterpillar” traction licks soft spots. Take extra 
wide hook-ups of disks and harrows while clods crum- 
ble readily — loose earth doesn’t worry the “Cater- 
pillar” farmer. Fast work too — just watch the broad 
tracks ripple along without wasteful slippage — weeds 
hardly start before they’re settled. 

And those long, wide tracks ride lightly — their 
square inch pressure is only about half what a man’s 
foot exerts! So there’s no harmful soil packing — not 
a crop-wasting ribbon. 

Quickly responsive — this tractor “turns on its heel” 


— maneuvers quickly into close quarters — guides 
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heavy implements accurately. On an acre or a section 
make seedbeds as clean, uniform and productive as a 
garden — better, quicker, cheaper with a “Caterpillar” 
track-type Tractor. 


Caterpillar Tractor Co. 


PEORIA, ILLINOIS, U. S. A. 
Track-type Tractors Combines Road Machinery 
(There’s a “Caterpillar’’ Dealer Near You) 


CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO., PEORIA, ILL. 
(or address nearest dealer) 

Gentlemen: Can I use a “Caterpillar” track-type Tractor profitably 
on my farm? Size of farm ___ : Pies Ml ne me 
Chief crop___ 
Power now used as Sa 
CNS SE OOD A Re ee TE Ne 


Address_ — — 


™ cATERPIVAR 


RACT.OR- 
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Senator Bailey Hears the Cardinal Sing— 


And Spring’s 


T A TIME like this when we are hearing so much 
about low prices and unemployment and_ hard 
times, it may ‘not be amiss to turn away from all 

the severely practical issues of life and take a moment 
to consider the beautiful things that we have always 
with us. 


high in old Judea, yet the Mas- 
ter said, “Consider the lilies.” 
And again, “A man’s life con- 
sisteth not of the things that he 
possesseth.” Perhaps we are all 
thinking too constantly today about 
things and possessions. And so 
I am going to present on this 
page this time two timely mes- 
sages—one from North Carolina 
and one from Texas—one a poem by Mrs. Crowell of 
Dallas and the’ other a_ prose 
poem by Mr. Bailey of Raleigh. 





CLARENCE POE 


A generation ago Texas sent 
a J. W. Bailey to the United 
States Senate and he quickly 
won recognition as one of the 
greatest and most gifted Sen- 


ators of his day. Now irom 
North Carolina another J. W. 
Bailey is going to the United 
States Senate, and we _ predict 


that he will win fame and pres- 
tige in no less marked degree 
than that achieved by his Texas 
predecessor in “the seats of the 
mighty.” 

Just after I left the old home 
farm to begin editing The Pro- 
gressive Farmer and when he 
was a young man editing a re- 
ligious paper, Senator Bailey and 
I worked in adjoining offices, From (. A. 
regulating the affairs of the uni- 
verse in our conversations and 
editorials, and for _ recreation, 
roamed over fields together, rode horseback, some- 
times went fox hunting, and sometimes went fishing. 
I have kept up the horseback riding, he has kept up 
the fishing. And not only has he kept up his fishing, 
but he has*maintained his interest in all the glorious 
pageantry of the seasons—especially the singing -birds, 
the bursting buds, the opening flowers, the burgeoning 
leaves of springtime. And as he hears the first notes of 
the cardinal or redbird in February, all the colorful 
and ever changing scenery of the next few weeks and 
months passes in magical review before him-—as will 
appear in the following article. Incidentally we may 
note that he mentions by name 23 birds and 45 trees, 
shrubs, and flowers; why not count up and see how 
many of these 68 you recognize? 


Perhaps, too, in this article on “The Call of the 
Cardinal” we may find not only beauty but a lesson 
not unsuited to these times. While the pall and blight 
of winter still hang heavily over the whole earth, Sen- 
ator Bailey hears the song of the cardinal and knows 
that here is a pledge and guarantee of all the cheer and 
beauty that will follow. So in the winter of our eco- 
nomic depression, we believe that the wise can even 
now catch the notes of some cardinal song foretelling 
recovery and triumph over disaster. 


But anyhow, let us now open our eyes and prepare 
our minds for all the beauty with which the Almighty 
will clothe the earth these next few weeks; and to this 
end we cannot do better than to consider “The Call of 
the Cardinal” and what it means to Senator Bailey as 
tokl in the following article he has sent us :— 


The Call of the Cardinal 
By JOSIAH W. BAILEY 


HEN the cardinal’s high and joyous call breaks 
the winter’s silence in February, I think of 
Shelley’s line :— 
And Spring shall blow her clarion o’er the dream- 
ing earth!— 
and go to work on my hooks, lines, and rods, and am 
cheered to the heart. The winter is 
February 15-20 not over and gone, but I have token 
that spring is on the way, that the 
pageant of color and music, of beauty and fragrance, 
has begun. 

Already the first-breath-of-spring is distilling per- 
fume from delicious chalices, and one may discover a 
dandelion in the grass like a star breaking through 
clouds. T 


Times were hard and taxes, 
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By CLARENCE POE 


President, The Progressive Farmer-Ruralist Co. 


The Japanese quince is about to flame forth, a veritable 
burning bush, before which one might well take off his 
shoes. One may catch sight of an adventurous bee. 
Wrens and bluebirds are calling. Frogs are piping in 
full chorus in the lowlands. 

Tomorrow white butterflies will be dancing upon 
the kindly air. There is green along the willow boughs 
hard by swelling streams. And now the robins come 

in flocks and silent, shortly to pair off 
March 1-10 and sing their love songs before the break 

of day and far into the dusk. The dove 
is sounding his wooing call through the forest. There 
are violets. One may hope to find the elusive arbutus 
on remote hillsides. The peach and pear trees blossom, 
and plums give forth fragrance. On 
the ridge and along the borders the red- 
bud reminds us. Now crocus and lilacs, 
pansies, hyacinths, jonquils, and butter- 
cups, tulips, iris, and daffodils. 


Suddenly the sassafras and silver 
maples will be tipped with old gold, 
and the swamp maples with scarlet. 
Soon the white oaks will be clad in 
silver and gray, and the tasseling red 
oaks and elms in garnet... The aspen 
also-is decked in tassels. 
New green is on the 
lawn and in the pine tops, 
studded with gold. 
the birches and beeches. The crab ap- 
ple burgeons and blossoms and intoxi- 
cates the moist air. The mockingbird 
is singing. The bluebird is nesting. 
There are lilies in the meadow and 
laurel on the hillsides, and azaleas in 
the thickets. We hear the field spar- 
row’s evensong of praise, as simple and 
true as the prayer of a little child. 


March 20-25 


Wistaria, woven moon- 
light, drapery of fairyland, 
casts a magic spell in yards 
and gardens. The forests 

break out in floods of white—it is the 
dogwood making glad for the return of the sun. Down 
in ‘the valleys there is woodbine in red, and the amor- 
ous jasmine in pure gold filling the air with poignant 
fragrance. Apple trees take us captive in delicate 
but irresistible bonds, and the cherry puts on a veil— 
the bride of the year. The paulonia blows ten thou- 
sand purple trumpets. 


“Bird Guide,” 
Doran Co, 


THE CARDINAL 


March 25- 
April 10 


New-turned furrows apparel the land in color, and 
the very earth is odorous. The Negro plowboy comes 
over the hill at nightfall yodeling a harmony of peace 
and content, the original of which is lost in African 
centuries. 


The vireo comes, then the Carolina chickadee. In 
the skies swallows are racing and calling in sheer joy. 
We hear once more the miagic flute of the wood robin. 
The silent kingbird is once again building his nest above 

the water, ever watchful of the circling 
April 1-15 fish hawk. The pewee sounds his plaintive 
note. The heron takes his eastward flight 
at dawn and into the sunset’s rosy depths at dusk. 
Blackbirds are chattering in the rushes. The family of 





Poems of Nature and Country 
Life: “Contentment” 


ERE is a poem about those who do the best 
they can and leave the rest-to God. We 
ought not to be content, of course, till we 

have done our best, but after that, the quietness 
of which Mrs. Crowell writes should be ours:— 


To those who are content, 
I lift my song; 

To those who are at peace 
Where they belong; 


Who rise, and question not, 
Who go their way 

Happily from dawn 

To close of day, 


Who labor, and who earn 
The bread they eat, 
Who .find their rest at night 
Is deep and sweet, 


Who ask no more of life 
Than they can give; 
Oh, beautifully fine 

I think they live 


Who are content to serve, 
To love, to pray, 
Leaaing their simple lives 
From day to day. 


GRACE NOLL CROWELL, 








he white-throat trills a wistful winter song. [ 





Winter lingers in - 





s Gorgeous Pageantry Passes in Magical Review 


warblers arrives. Over the ponds purple martins are 
dipping. Bob White is signaling to his nesting mate 
that all is well, else challenging any rival to pitched 
battle. The bass makes a mighty stir in the shallows. The 
dolorous whippoorwill is calling under the April moon, 

The catbird comes with gentle song and at last the 
scarlet tanager with summer in his throat. 
are sweet with clover blooms. 


a : The blackberry is out 
in white. 


The wild locust is festooned here in pure 
white, and yonder in mauve. Honeysuckle 
April 20- on every roadside breathes. forth sweetness 
May 1 and delight. The tall poplars lift aloft their 

golden nectared. cups. The trees are once 
again in full leaf. And now the roses, gorgeous and 
in infinite variety—and fairest of them the wild rose, 
sweet and fragile, an idyl in bloom. 

What with these and myriads of others—worm 
and insect taking wing, beetle and cricket, billowy 
clouds and bluer skies, purple horizons, lingering sun- 
sets, long twilights, incense-breathing morns, sunshine 
and shadow, blasts and breezes, showers and storms, 
thunders and preaeas and the bow once again in the 
sky—what shall be said? 

All is astir upon the earth, in the air above and the 
waters beneath. It is the pageant awakening, of return, 
of revival, of procreation and creation. “Lo, the winter 
is past, the rain is over, and gone; the flowers appear 
on the earth; and the time of singing of birds is come!” 

And the cardinal is prophet, harbinger, and herald 
thereof, appropriately clad and fittingly equipped in 
voice and in spirit. He foreknew it all°in February, by 
signs familiar only to him and duly authenticated; and 
when others would not give voice to hope, he pro- 
claimed it in courage and joy. The forerunner of the 
pageant, he will participate in all its progress. He will 
mate and build his nest, rear his young and see them 
go their déstined ways; day by day he will flash 
through every vista, calling and singing from morn till 
night: he will see the trees bring forth their fruit in 
season, and the corn in serried shocks beneath the 
harvest moon: he will see the leaves take their passing 
colors; he will see his feathered fellows go; he will se 
the roses fall and all the flowers dying, and then hx 
last to say farewell in “his most melodious sigh!” 


fhe Ministry 2 Beatty 


An Evergreen Tree for Every Yard 


N SEVERAL long trips made recently by auto- 

mobile and train across four or five Southern 

States we have constantly been reminded to urge 
our readers to have at least one evergreen tree in every 
farmyard. It needn’t be an expensive tree—an ordi- 
nary pine, cedar, live oak, or magnolia will do. But 
every yard needs at least one evergreen that will give 
a vivid, cheering dash of. color and beauty in winter 
to relieve an otherwise bleak landscape—and yet so 
placed that it will never throw winter shade on the 
front porch. Moderately large cedars or junipers will 
transplant easily. Pines and magnolias will grow rap- 
idly. English ivy, always green, may also be used to 
cover old stumps, broken-topped trees, stones, or 
chimneys. : 


omething # Read 
es we, i 


In the February Magazines 


OODROW WILSON and Theodore Roosevelt 

—what marvelous figures they were! Will 

this generation see their equal? And by an 
odd coincidence Gamaliel Bradford, one of the most 
famous American biographers, has a sketch of Roose- 
velt in the February Harper’s and a sketch of Wilson 
in the February Atlantic. Read also the editorial com- 
ment on the Wilson article on pages 48-50 of the 
Atlantic—a deserved denunciation of Democratic lead- 
ership for failing to fight on for Wilson’s great ideal 
of international codperation to end war. And in this 
connection read, “Is the Cannon Fodder Ripe?” in the 
February Scribner’s. _Archibald Rutledge’s artitle on 
“Learning From Animals” in the American Magazine 
and “Machines Don’t Buy Goods” in the current Vir- 
ginia Quarterly Review are two other important articles. 


A Thought for To day 


DUCATION—cultivated thought—can best _be 
combined with agricultural labor—Abraham Lin- 
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We have a worth-while surprise for you—a delightful and 
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You are paying for fence 
...Why not have it? 


It is not necessarily a fact that really suc- 
cessful farms owe their prosperity entirely 
to fence. 

But— it is a fact—that prosperous farms 
are invariably fenced. 

If the men and women occupying them 
enjoy more of the better things in life— 
more comforts—more conveniences—it is 
because, among other things, they have 
carefully guarded the earning power of 
their property —intensified it with bal- 
anced farming—and with the efficient 
control of live stock. 

Because good fence is essential to their 
success, they have used it generously — 
paying for it with profits instead of losses. 


. AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 


SUBSIDIARY OF unreD\QS stares STEEL CORPORATION 
. 


NOW —you can obtain Banner Steel Posts 
painted a brilliant orange—bringing dis- 
tinctive color to a product that readers 


distinctive service, Dealers everywhere. 


. MAIL THE COUPON . 





American Steel & Wire Company 


profitable entertainment for every member of the family. Name -------- enneennee cae eeeceeeeeeeeneseeeeeees conse seeeeennenete 


02 educational gift that will provide many pleasant hours Of — &-1382—208 So. LaSalle Street, Chicago, IIL 


Yours with our compliments 
—sent prepaid—if you will send 
us the coupon without delay. 
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Friday the Thirteenth 


He’ did part of Irene Trevor’s earring get in the 
room next to the one in which Alma Brent was 
murdered, when Jimmy Parr was sure no one had 
emerged from the east wing of Surrey Hall after 
Alma’s second scream? That was what Jimmy and 
“Cotton” Shackleford, a young newspaper man, had 
come to New York to ask Irene. Meanwhile they had 
left back at Surrey Hall in Virginia as material wit- 
nesses, Julia, Jimmy’s wife; Hugh Brent, Alma’s 
nephew-in-law, and Helen, Hugh’s wife and formerly 
Alma’s secretary; and Lord Rupert Corbyn, Irene’s 
fiance, to whom Mrs. Brent had loaned $25,000; and 
in jail charged with the murder was John Bannister, 
owner of Surrey Hall, who had been arrested when an 
option his father had given Alma six years previous 
was missing from her strong box, though it later mys- 
teriously reappeared in the box. Though the authori- 
ties had permitted Irene to leave Surrey Hall when she 
received a telegram from her manager telling her to 
return for rehearsals for her New York debut, Jimmy 
and Cotton could not find her at her hotel, so they 
called at her manager’s office. There his secretary in- 
formed them that rehearsals were not to begin for a 
week, (Here the story continues.) 


46 OU must be 
“They were to 
me so herself.” 


Jimmy replied. 


wrong, Sister,” 
Miss Trevor told 


begin Sunday. 


“You must have misunderstood her. I’m Mr. Sam- 
uels’ secretary—he’s her manager—so I know what I’m 
. ‘Tk , ° ” 

talking about. They won’t start until next week. 

“Is that so?” Jimmy commented slowly. “And Mr. 
Samuels, is he in town? Could I see him?” 

“Yes, he’s in town, but he’s very busy. I doubt 
whether you could see him without an appointment, 
Would you like for me to try to arrange one for you? 

“What time does he get down here to the office?” 

a g 
Jimmy asked. 

“About twelve.” 

“Fair enough. Now about that appointment. When 
he comes in, tell him that I will be here at 12:15, and 
that what I have to him about is connected with 
the party on the river, down in Virginia. I think that 
will just about fix up the appointment business. 





Se€ 


A new interest awakened in the girl’s eyes. “Yes, 
and the name, please?” 

“My name is Never mind about the name. Just 
tell him what I said. That will be plenty, I think.” 

Outside, Jimmy repeated to Cotton the gist of the 
conversation with the girl in the office. “And if they 
were not going to begin rehearsing until next week, why 
did that manager of hers send that telegram? And 
there is nothing phony about the wire. She got it all 
sight. Old Oliver was smart enough to check that in 
the office down there before he let her go. What’s more, 
it was put in the office here in New York before 12 


o'clock that night. So the murder couldn’t have had 
anything to do with it. It was in the office a good 
Tee - fore that hz sned. Unless I’m all wet 
four hours before that happened. Unle m al ’ 


Samuels will be waiting to talk to us when we get back 
there at 12:15. Then he can explain why he sent her a 
telegram to come for rehears- 
als that don’t start for anoth- 
er weer yet.” 

T 10 minutes past 12, 

Jimmy and Shackleford 
walked into Samuels’ office. 
“Mr. Samuels in yet?” Parr 
asked the girl he had talked 


to before. 
“Yes, he has justcomein. I - 
gave him your message and 


he'll see you right away—un- 


less you’re from one of the 
papers. If you are, you're 
wasting your time. He knows 
nothing and has nothing to 
say.” 

“Do, I look like I can 
write?” Jimmy demanded, 


smiling again. “Reading the big 
print is about as far as I go.” 

The girl returned his smile. 
“Wait just a minute, and I[’ll 
see if Mr. Samuels is free.” 
She disappeared into another 
office, and a moment later re- 
turned to the door and _ beck- 
oned them to follow her. 

Samuels, a tight coated, 
paunchy man, was sitting at a 
big desk when they entered, 
Without rising, he looked up. 
“Well?” 

“We want to get in touch 
with Miss Irene Trevor. She’s , 
not at her hotel and we came 
to you to get her present ad- 
dress.” 

“Officers ?” 
tecture 
Southern home 


“No.” 


va 


This neglected but picturesque old-time country place 
Mr. Lankes found on the Lower James River. 
of the better sort, 


By BEALE DAVIS 


(Copyright by Progressive Farmer-Ruralist Co.) 


“Then I have nothing to say. Miss Trevor is an 
artist. She’s high strung, and I can’t have her upset 
by anything now, with her first New. York appearance 
just ahead. If-you wish to communicate with her, tell 
me what you have to say, and if I approve, I’ll get in 
touch with her.” 

“The h— you will!” 

“Yes—and that’s all I have to say.” The manager 
reached out toward a push button on his desk. 

“Wait a minute before you call the bouncer. You 
press that button before I’m through with what I came 
here to say and I promise you that, show or no show, 
Miss Trevor goes back to Virginia—and the law takes 
her there. If you think I’m bluffing, just press that 
button and see.” 


FTER a keen look into Jimmy’s face, the manager 

decided to listen. 

“What I have to say is to Miss Trevor, and to 
nobody else,’’ Jimmy continued. “But before I talk to 
her, you might start us on the right track by telling us 
why you telegraphed her last Friday night to come 
back at once for rehearsals—and they don’t begin 
until next week.” 

“T didn’t send any such message.” 

“You didn’t? Then somebody has been getting pretty 
d—— careless with your name. It was signed to a wire 
from New York that reached her last Saturday morn- 
ing.” 

Samuels leaned forward on his desk, his eyes behind 
his horn rimmed glasses keen. “You say that she got 
a wire from me last Saturday morning—the morning 
after the murder?” he demanded, his indifference of a 
moment past all gone. : 

“Just that.” 

“It’s the first I’ve heard of it.’ 
“When 


’ 


Evidently, Samuels 


was speaking the truth. she came back, I 
thought no more about it than that she, naturally, 


wanted to get away from the scene of the tragedy.” 
“Then she is here in New York,” Jimmy put in. 
“Well, how about changing your mind and telling me 
where I can find her? Much better let me talk to her 
than to make me go to the law and spill what I know 
and unless I see her, that’s what I’ve got to do. 


What say?” 
am ELS hesitated. “I don’t know who you are 
and ... Well, you see how it is. Miss Trevor is 
just about to take a very important step in her career. 
I’m her manager and must protect her in every way 
that I can.” 

“Then you'd better let me see her. Ii she can ex- 
plain one or two things I have to ask her, it will all 
end right there. If she can’t Well, if she can’t, 
she can't—and then it will be out of my hands.” 


“Y see,” Samuels agreed, in a tone that made it evi- 
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“IN VIRGINIA”: WOODCUT BY J. J. LANKES 


typically Southern 


2 in every detail of its archi- 
His next illustration will be of a typical ante-bellum 





dent that he did not. “But I don’t understand why you 
object to telling me who you are. If it’s to Miss 
[revor’s advantage for it not to be known that you 
have seen her—it’s to mine as well. As her manager, 
her interests are my interests.” 

“Yes, I suppose that’s right. But it’s to my interest 
and this young man’s, too,” with a nod toward Shackle- 
ford, “for us to be down on the James River catching 
croakers,” 

The manager’s brow wrinkled in a puzzled frown, 
“Catching croakers on the James?” 

For the first time Jimmy Parr smiled. “It does 
sound goofy. Listen,” he continued, his mind made up. 
“My name’s Parr. Maybe, if you’ve been keeping up 
with this murder case in the papers, you place me now.” 

Samuels nodded. i 


“Well, I happened to run into some stuff that th: 
law hasn’t got. It may have something to do with the 
case, and it may not. If it hasn’t, there’s no reason 
why Miss Trevor’s name has to be any more mixed up 
in that business than it is already. But they’ve got a 
man locked up down there, charged with the killing, 
and I don’t believe he did it. What Miss Trevor knows 
may help us to get on the track of the guy that did the 
job. That’s why I want to see her. I don’t think that 
I've got to tell you that it will play thunder with it 
all—and with me, too—if it gets out-that I’ve been in 
New York to talk to her instead of being down in Vir- 
ginia where I’m supposed to be.” 

“Certainly, I understand. I’m going to take you to 
her hotel myself,” Samuels said, rising from his chair. 
“She’s at a hotel uptown. On account of the papers, 
I advised her not to go back to her old one for th 
present.” 


CHAPTER TEN 


Irene Trevor Explains Some Things, and Some She 
Doesn't 


A T THE door of Irene Trevor’s apartment, Samuels 

4 turned around to the other two men. “Maybe | 
had better go in first and tell her that you are here 
Since she’s been back, her nerves have all been shot to 
pieces.” 

“Sure, you go in; that’s best,” Jimmy agreed. “You 
go in and Cotton and I will stick around out here until 
you call. Wouldn’t do for us to go busting in on her 
without giving her any warning.” While he was speak- 
ing, the door was opened by a trim maid 


“Miss Trevor in?” Samuels inquired. 

“Yes, sir,” she answered, standing aside to let him 
enter. 

“I'm as hot and bothered as a sailor writing a let 
ter,” exclaimed Jimmy a moment later. 

“Well, I'd much rather see Miss Trevor on the 

’ ° + : ; 

stage than as I’m going to,” Cotton put in. “I wonder 
what she thinks we’re here for? Do you suppose shi 


has missed that little doodad off her earring?” 


Before Jimmy had an opportunity to hazard a reply, 


Samuels came to the door and called them. “Come in, 
° gentlemen.” 
lhe room into which he 


led the way was big and con 
fortable looking. There wert 
a good many flowers around, 
also. several of the fhorn- 
ing papers. Evidently, Miss 
Trevor was keeping up with 
such news as there was of the 
happenings down in Virginia. 
She was standing in the cen 
ter of the room when the men 


came in. 

‘} OW do you do, Mr 
Parr,” the girl said, 

holding out her hand. “And 


[ hope that it’s going to turn 
out that I can honestly say 
that I’m glad to see you,” she 
added, with a faint smile. 





Jimmy regarded her keen 
ly, as he took her outstretch- 
ed hand. Her manager had 
been right. No one could 
doubt that she was under a 
strain. Dark rings under her 
eyes spoke ‘plainly of sleepless 
nights. Her hands were un 
easy. Yes, there was no doubt 
about it. Something was wor- 
rying Miss Irene Trevor, and 
worrying her very much. 


Irene’s glance rested for 
1 moment on Shackleford, 
standing near the door. Then 


she looked at Parr question- 
ingly. 

“T beg your pardon, I al- 
ways do act like a clown 


(Continued on page 24) 
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YOU and YOUR WIFE 


should know these products 
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“Standard”’ Motor Oil forms less carbon 
—gives longer engine life—and costs but 
25 cents a quart, even less by the drum. 








ESSO, the Giant Power Fuel, is more 
powerful than any gasoline and costs 
no more by the mile. For super-per- 
formance use it in your automobile. 


They do their job right 


and do it economically 


Any product advertised or offered for sale by the 


Standard Oil Company of New Jersey has been 


carefully tested in the laboratory, and in actual 


use. The products illustrated on this page have been 


especially developed for your use. We know they 


will do their jobs—and you'll agree, once you’ve 


tried them, that having them ready for use around 


the farm saves time and money. 


Profit by our tests and our experience. Ask for 


these “Standard” products when you buy, and look 


for the seal Gens on the package. 




















Gets in where grease will never reach— 
“Standard” Penetrating Oil silences 
squeaky springs, and helps in loosening 
screws, and frees rusted nuts. 











“Standard” Parowax, for sealing pre- 
serves. Never lumpy, always safe, taste- 
less and pure; loosens dirt on clothes in 
the wash boiler without fabric injury. 











“Standard” Liquid Gloss—makes your 
furniture look like new. It is a great 
helpin cleaning and dusting. Easy and 
economical to apply. 








HOUSEHOLD 
LUBRICANT 
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The oil of a hundred uses—‘“‘Standard” 
Household Lubricant. For guns, bicy- 
cles, saws, delicate machinery, etc. Will 
not gum. Only 25c for a 4 oz. can. 








“Standard” Kerosene, for 60 years the 
finest of kerosenes—sold half the world 
over. Gives more light in a lamp, better 
heat in a stove, more power in a tractor. 





“Standard” Gasoline outsells other 
straight gasolines. Made better, it costs 
no more per gallon because millions use 


it in cars, tractors, and trucks. 
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When any. product of petroleum is sold 
under this trade-mark, you may be assured 
of its uniformity and high quality. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF NEW JERSEY 


Other “Standard” farm products, not illustrated, include:— 


Mica Axle Grease + Separator Oil « Harness Oil « Compound Neatsfoot 
Harness Oil « Plumbers’ Cutting Oil ¢ Belt Dressing + Atlas Tires 





“Standard” Pressure Gun Grease gives 
100% lubrication. Adds life to chassis, 
makes riding smoother and easier. In 
cans from 1 Ib. up to 350 Ib. drums, 























S RIPLEY says, “Believe it or not.’ It’s true 
Every claim that the overproduction of dairy 


products is depressing their price is met with th 
immediate argument, “There is no overproduction of 
dairy products. Instead there is a great underconsump- 
tion.” Figures prove that the last statement is correct. 
Nevertheless, call it what you like—overproduction or 
underconsumption—it is the surplus of dairy products, 
that part above production which is not consumed by the 
American people, that breaks the price. And a surplus 
does not have to be necessarily large to break the price 
of dairy products or any other commodity. 


Fluid Milk Market 
en CE the fluid milk brings the highest price of all 
dairy products, it has been the most sought after 
market by dairymen. The only consequence could be 
that it is the most competitive of all markets for 
dairy products. 

One of our readers writes: “A short while ago I 
bought about 20 heifers with the idea of starting a small 
dairy. Now they are beginning to calve. I called on 
the leading dairy companies of the nearest city but was 
offered a surplus price which would not pay the labor 
of milking, to say nothing of the feed. What is the 
best thing to do? If you would effect a codperative 
marketing system through the columns of your paper, 
it would be a wonderful thing, as there is too much 
difference between the price of milk to the producer 
compared with the price paid for milk by the consumer.” 

All right, how would you answer that question? It 
presents a common problem not only in the South but 
over the entire country. As our dairy industry grows, 
the problem becomes more acute. It is now being felt, 
as never before in the South, with the general lowering 
of the retail price of fluid milk in Southern cities. 

Hindsight is always better than foresight. It would 
have been far wiser to have found out about the mar- 
ket before buying the heifers rather than after they 
began to freshen. 

At thé present time the South is not supplying its 
own home markets for dairy products. With such a 
condition there is a need for an increase in dairying 
in most of the Southern States. But it must be 
realized that the competition of other sections that are 
overproducing must be met. Unless a new dairyman 
can find a market for his products and can conduct his 
dairy business on a profitable basis, it would be far 
wiser for him to stay out. If a new dairyman can find 
a market and can conduct his dairy business on a 
profitable, permanent basis, there are not many better 
farm businesses which can be found. 


Regular Customers First 


HERE are two sides to every question. First, that 
of the dairy company—the distributing and selling 


company—about which the average producer knows 

































WHEW! WHAT'S THIS? SURELY IT’S 
NOT A CASE OF OVERCONSUMPTION? 



























































little and generally cares less. Why was this dairy- 
man offered a surplus price so extremely low? Be- 
cause the milk companies already had more milk than 
they knew what to do with. 

Even at this season of the year, which is unusual, 
they were flooded with a surplus of milk. The butter 
market is low and they can’t afford to pay any more 
for butterfat than they can get out of it as butter, 
that product which is the safety valve in taking care 
of the milk surpluses, This large surplus of milk has 
two causes :-— 


1. The profitableness of dairying compared with 
other phases of farming has persuaded too many 
farmers to go into the dairy 


business instead of 


growing” into the dairy business. 


2. The present business depression has brought 
about a tremendous decrease in the consumption of 
dairy products. Lack of money, especially among the 
laboring classes, has decreased milk consumption by 
25 per cent or more in many cities. 

The distributing Company is bound to take care of 
regular producers first. In times of surplus, their usual 
policy, which is the fairest conceivable, is to declare a 
surplus price on that part of the regular producers’ 
supply, which cannot be handled in channels that will 
allow a profit above the regular price. The rest of the 
regular producers’ supply, which finds an outlet in the 
more profitable channels of trade, the most profitable 
of which is fluid milk, takes the regular higher price. 
When such a surplus condition exists, what can a dis- 
tributing company do except pay the surplus figure to 
all new producers? Anything else would be unfair to 
the old producers. 


Our only advice to this new producer, if he still 
wants to sell to one of the distributing companies, is 
to sell at the surplus figure, with the possibility that in 


Overproduction or Underconsum ption? In 


The Dairyman’s Market 


By: BEN KILGORE 


time he will become a regular producer. Then he 
would receive the surplus price only on that percent. 
age of his milk in line with the percentage of surplus 
existing at surplus seasons. 


The Producer’s Side 


rMHERE is little doubt that in many cases, though 

not all by any means, there is too wide a spread 
between the price paid for milk to the producer and 
the price received for it from the consumer by the 
distributing company. This abuse is possible because 
the distributing company is organized and the pro- 
ducers are not. This unfair treatment is carried on 
when the distributing company loses sight of all in- 
terests but its own and selfishly widens the margin 
between the producer and consumer price to increase 
its own profits, with little thought of the welfare of 
the producers or the prosperity of the dairy industry 
as a whole. 

It is when such a condition exists that the need for 
a cooperative is imperative; when codperative action 
is the only salvation of the dairy farmers supplying 
that particular milk market. The best way to deter- 
mine whether you are getting a fair price for your 
milk from the distributing company to which you sell 
is to compare the price you receive 
with the prices paid to producers on 
4 per cent milk on the other milk 
markets of the state and other states. 
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Collective Bargaining Associations 
T SO happened that on the market to which our 
reader referred, which is one of the lowest markets 

in the country, a codperative bargaining association 


was in the process of organization. Our advice was 
for him to join this association which had signed up 
72 per cent of the milk in that milk shed. 

Even this association cannot work miracles. It 
plans to employ an able, experienced manager. This 
manager will represent all the producers and will sell 
to the distributing companies collectively, instead of each 
producer selling separately. This collective bargaining 
power will give the manager real power in helping 
to improve the price to the producers. In this respect 
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individual producers are utterly helpless. 
But even collectively, producer prices 
are governed by retail prices; the per- 
centage of their product that will go 
into t 
of the surplus, and the price of butter, 
condensed milk, etc., into which products 
surpluses have to be utilized. 

As this coéperative bargaining asso- 
ciation gains experience and _ strength, 
financially and otherwise, it may become 
able to process its own surpluses into but- 
ter and other products and thus care for 
the surplus of its members. In this way 
an increase in price may be obtained for 
the rest of the product from its producer. 
Even then, the price paid on the surplus 
utilized in this way is bound to be gov- 
erned by the butter market. 

Then, there is the final alternative of 
the codperative taking over the complete 
distribution and processing of the prod- 
ucts of all its producers. This is more 
easilv said than done. To attempt this at 
the start is to invite immediate disaster 
and to make conditions far worse than 
before. The distribution and processing 
of milk is a highly technical business. It 
is much more so than many other busi- 
nesses, because dairy products are so per- 
ishable and subject » such rapid deteri- 
oration in’ quality. In practically every 
case where cooperatives successfully op- 
erate their own distributing companies, 
they have not only bought out the dairy 
companies but the experienced manage- 
ment as well. 


“The Wrecking Crew” 

ND so the logical, common sense 
£% way to solve this problem is in the 
following proper order :— 

1. The co6dperative bargaining asso- 
ciation. 

2. The codperative manufacture of 
surpluses. 

1. Farmer-owned and_ farmer - con- 
trolled distributing companies. 

In a time of depression and low prices, 
producers are apt to get panicky and act 
unwisely. The result is to find them- 
selves in a worse plight than before. 
They invite the hostility instead of the 
codperation of the distributing company. 
Both producer and distributing company 
have one mutual problem, that of in- 
creasing the consumption of dairy prod- 
ucts—expanding the market—the result 
of which is distinctly profitable to both. 
The contracted market resulting from 
the depression has not only hurt the pro- 
ducer but has hurt the distributing com- 
pany as well, especially those sincerely 
interested in the welfare of their pro- 
ducers and their industry. It is well to 
remember that when a codperative starts 
distributing milk for its members, it runs 
into the same difficult problems faced by 
the commercial distributing company. 

Before taking radical, unwise steps, 
without being sure of the ground all the 
way, it is best to maintain the proper 
order of things, codperate, and proceed 
in a businesslike manner towards the 
solution of the problem. These lines are 
well worth remembering :— 

“A good thing to remember, and a better 
thing to do, 

Is to work with the construction gang, and 


not the wrecking crew.” 


Sell Cream 

TYXHE most practical immediate advice 

given this new dairyman was to sell 
Cream and feed the skimmilk to calves, 
hogs, and hens. There is no food for 
humans or livestock equal to milk. 
_ Vast quantities of butter. are shipped 
Into the Southern States from*the more 
highly developed dairy sections. This 
butter market rightfully belongs to 
Southern dairymen. Now is hardly a time 
to advise farmers to go into the dairy 
business with a depressed market and a 
surplus of dairy products. And yet, for 
the farmer who wishes to produce cream, 
who likes cows, and is willing to take a 
butterfat price, a few. cows will add to 
the larm income and make a very satis- 
factory System of farming, providing 
skimmilk as a livestock feed. 


he higher priced products; the size | 
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IN EVERY TH] MBLEFUL / 


14 FEEDS. ..allin one tiny thimbleful. 14 good feeds 
which are there in just the right proportion. There's 
the story of a real chick starting feed... Purina Star- 
tena Chow. Arealstory because one thimblefuloffeedis 
all one chick can put into its little crop in one day. 

Out of this tiny thimbleful a chick must get so 
much. Fuzz must grow into feathers...little muscles 
into big muscles...little bones into big bones...the 
pullets should be laying in 150 days...all this they 
must do.on a start of just one thimbleful of feed a 
day. No wonder there are 14 feeds in every thimble- 
ful of Purina Startena Chow! Every thimbleful 
must do such a big job. 

Cod liver oil. ..dried buttermilk. ..alfalfa flour... 
granulated meat...wheat germ meal...linseed meal 
...these and eight other feeds are in every thimble- 
ful of Purina Startena Chow...each one with a real 
job to do. Mixed over and over...960 times... 
every thimbleful alike. 

The 1930 national feed survey of 1,834,513 chicks 
tells you the kind of a job these thimblefuls do. At 
six weeks of age, 92 out of every 100 Purina-fed 
chicks are alive and growing. And they weigh an 
average of '/44 of a pound more than those chicks fed 
on other feeds. There's the story for you! The proof 
that the 14 feeds in Purina Startena Chow (mash or 
all-mash) actually give a chick the many, many things 
it must get from a thimbleful of feed. Purina Mills, 
968 Checkerboard Square, Saint Louis, Missouri. 





¥ fal E CHICKEN CHOWDER STARTENA CHOW 
(mash . . .for eggs) (mash or all-mash. . .for chicks) 
LAY CHOW CHICK CHOW 

Pp u R | N A (mash . . .for eggs) (scratch... .for chicks) 


5 HEN CHOW GROWENA CHOW 
Pp Oo u LT RY C H OWS (scratch . . .for eggs, for growth) (mash ...for growth) 


239 Eggs in Every Bagful 
There's an average of 239 eggs... 
almost 20 dozen...in every 100-pound 
bagful of Purina Laying Chows. This 
is the good news that comes from the 
1929 national farm feed survey of 
3,007,718 hens. From every 100-pound 
bagful of Purina Laying Chows, the 
1,136,228 Purina-fed hens in the sur- 
vey laid 239 eggs. Think of it! 239 
eggs trom every bagful! 








AERMOTOR PRICES REDUCED 


T IS not necessary to wait for lower prices if you need a new 

windmill. Aermotor prices have already been reduced. They are 
as low as it is possible to make them under existing conditions. 
With our large factory and its modern machinery we are able to 
furnish the best water-supply equipment at moderate prices. 


Reduce your expenses by using an Aermotor. There is no power 
so cheap as the wind and the Auto-Oiled Aermotor gives you the 
most economical and most reliable wind power. The Auto-Oiled 
Aermotor runs’in the lightest breeze, takes care of itself in the 
severest storms and does a wonderful amount of work in all kinds 
of weather. It needs oiling only once a year. 


The Aermotor is the original completely self-oiling windmill. 
The gears run in oil and all other moving parts are constantly oiled. 








Pe ae 


<) 
“s > VJ 


} For further particulars see the nearest 
La Aermotor dealer or write 


i eee:. AERMOTOR CO., 2500 Roosevelt Road, Chicago 
——"""" Branch Houses: Dallas + Des Moines + Kansas City + Minneapolis - Oakland 





if what you want 
is not advertised-- 


WRITE US! 


If you are in the market for a 
radio, a cook stove, a wagon, @ 
planter, or anything that you do 
not see advertised in our columns, 
write us and we will send you 
names of reputable manufacturers. 


a post card will do 
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Make sure 
your tobacco 
fertilizer 
contains at 





reduce wastage 
improve body 
make smooth leaf 
reduce diseases 
increase price 
improve yields 


To increase the 
potash in your 
fertilizer with 


every ton apply 


200 


POUNDS 
of 
Sulphate 
of 


Potash 


N.V POTASH EXPORT MY.., Inc 
of Amsterdam, Holland 


740 Hurt Bldg. Atlanta, Georgia 
















Extra 














POTASH 





V JE ARE now beginning to see the 

consequences of continuously grow- 
ing tobacco on the same farms (and fre- 
quently on the same field) for two gen- 
erations or more. 
Production prob- 
lems, heretofore of 
minor importance, 
are becoming serious. 
A big one is the ap- 
parent depletion of 
the available supply 
of some minor plant 





food elements in 

= sandy soils. 
E. G. MOSS andy soils ; 
The plant physi- 


ologist no longer says that a complete 
fertilizer is one composed of certain 
quantities of nitrogen, phosphoric acid, 


and potash. We know there are more 
than twice this number of plant food 
elements. And the depletion of any one 


of them will materially affect the yield 
and quality of the crop. 

So long as the farmer used a com- 
mercial fertilizer compounded out 
such materials cottonseed meal, 
Peruvian guano, meat scrap, bone meal, 
superphosphate, and potassium salts, etc., 
in combination with barn manures, 
most of these minor plant foods were 
supplied in sufficient quantity to meet 
the requirements of tobacco. This was 


of 


as 


particularly true as long as the grow- 
er continued the old-time practice of 


Take a Tip From the Experiment Station About 


obacco Fertilizers 


By E. G. MOSS. 


planting his crop on 
every few years. 
changed. 


freshly cleared land 
But things have 


The fact that these minor plant fodds 
in the soil are becoming less available 
each year does not mean that there is 
any likelihood that we cannot continue 
to grow good tobacco on these soils. The 
opposite is more nearly true. The investi- 
gators and research men are finding these 
deficiencies and the scientists and chem- 
ists are supplying them in quantities suf- 
icient to meet all the plant requirements 
in a positive way. 

It was found at our Oxford Tobacco 
Experiment Station a few years ago that 
sand-drown, which is a chlorosis of the 
leaf, was caused by an insufficient supply 
of magnesium and that certain soils are 
more deficient in ‘this element than oth- 
ers; also that this deficiency was worse 
in rainy seasons. The remedy? We can 
add magnesium in some available form— 
potash salts carrying magnesium or 





dolomitic limestone which corrects this 


trouble. 


Another problem about which consid= 
erable work has been done is the effect 
of chlorine on the quality and production 
of tobacco... That chlorine in any ap- 
preciable quantity is very injurious to the 
burning quality of all tobaccos, especially 
the cigar types, is well known. Its effect 
on flue-cured tobacco, however, has never 
been regarded so seriously, as most cig- 
arettes are made of blends and the to- 
baccos. used other than the flue-cured 
are usually of a very free burning type. 
But more recent studies show that the 
burning quality of flue-cured tobacco 
may be seriously injured by the exces- 
sive use of chlorine in the fertilizers and 
that this has an injurious effect on the 
aroma of the leaf. 

Because of price, potash salts contain- 
ing more or less chlorine have been used 
quite extensively in tobacco fertilizers. 
In some cases practically all the potash 


was obtained from manure salts, which 
is a 20 per cent potash salt containing. 
around 40 to 45 per cent chlorine. Where 
this practice was followed, the fertilizer 
mixture may contain 10 per cent or more 
chlorine, and if used at the rate of 1,000 
to 1,200 pounds per acre is very injurious 
to the growing plant. In a few instances 
where applications of 1,000 pounds of 
fertilizer containing not over 5 per cent 
chlorine have been used, the farmer has 
had great difficulty in securing a stand, 
frequently having to plant over two or 
three times. Where the plant would to 
all appearance recover from the effect 
of excessive chlorine and make a fair 

leaf would be very brittle 





growth, the lea 
and would cure out with a soggy, muddy 
appearance and have very poor 
bustibility. 


com- 


The injurious effect of chlorine is more 
noticeable on the light sandy soils, which 


as a rule is the type of soil requir- 
ing the largest application of  pot- 
ash. Most of the fertilizer manufac- 


turers are going to so mix their to- 
bacco fertilizers hereafter that they wil! 
not contain more than 2 per cent of chlo 
rine, which is in accordance with the 
recommendations of the experiment sta 
tions of the bright belt. It is important 
that a small quantity. of chlorine be used, 
as it improves the yield and texture of 
the leaf, and 20 to 25 pounds per acre 
does not injure the burning quality. 
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N THE December 1-14 issue of The 

Progressive Farmer and Southern 
Kuralist appeared an article on lespe- 
deza. Since then we have had a veritable 
flood of mail asking 
for further informa- 
tion about this crop. 
This soil building, 
haymaking, and pas- 
ture producing leg- 
ume is arousing ev- 
erybody’'s interest. 
That this is true is 
evident from _ the 
many letters we have 
ui from West Virginia, 
Virginia, North Carolina, and South 
Carolina, All sorts of questions are asked. 
In this article we shall try to answer 
only those about the time and method 
of sowing. Later we shall give informa- 
tion on the treatment of lespedeza after 


at has begun growth on to its harvest- 
ing, 





Now for some general information. 
I 

Lespedeza is not a grass but a legume. 
It has great power for taking nitrogen 
out of the air. It grows better on poor 
soil than any crop we have knowledge 
of, not excepting poor Joe, blow grass, 
ragweed, foxtail, or broom sedge. It will 
srow on bare clay from which the top- 
soil has been waslred or removed. It is 
an annual that reseeds itself as readily 


PS = 
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PAYS Extra Cash 








Really, We’ve Had a Flood of Mail Asking About 


This Crop, 


Lespedeza 


By C. L. NEWMAN 


as crabgrass, foxtail, or ragweed, under 
proper treatment, 


(i 


Lespedeza starts growing about the 
time the last frost occurs in the spring 
and ripens seed from August on to frost 
and matures seed about 100 miles farther 
north than cotton is grown, producing 
profitable crops frém northern Virginia, 
West Virginia, Kentucky, Missouri, and 
Oklahoma southward to the Atlantic and 
the Gulf of Mexico. It is a profitable 
crop over all of our Progressive Farmer 
and Southern Ruralist territory. 


Ill 


Lespedeza seed is rarely offered on the 
market except in the unhulled state and 
weighs 25 pounds to the bushel. Hulled 
seed weighs 60 pounds to the bushel. 
The seed should be as free as possible of 
weed seed. Only seed produced the previ- 
ous year should be sowed, since two- 
year-old seed rarely has more than 50 


“ : ype 
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per cent germination. Seed older than 
two years should not be used. 
[IV 

The most successful and enthusiastic 
growers insist upon sowing a bushel of 
unhulled seed to the acre for the produc- 
tion of hay and seed. If sowed with pas- 
ture mixtures or on néwly started pas- 
tures, 10 to 15 pounds well distributed 
will give good summer and fall grazing 
and produce enough seed to cover the 
ground the next year. If sowed on good 
Bermuda pastures, use 10 pounds of seed 
per acre. If on poor or failing Bermuda 
pastures, plow the pastures in late Feb- 
ruary, laying .the plow slice half over, 
not inverted. Then harrow after the first 
rain and sow 10 to 15 pounds of .eed and 
harrow in. Lespedeza will often double 
the grazing capacity if sowed on Ber- 
muda, Dallis grass, carpet grass, sweet 
clover, or mixed pastures. This is es- 
pecially true when the pasture begins to 
fail, since lespedeza takes the place of 


ret 


| Make sure 








your cotton 
fe rtilizer 
contains at 


least 





a= {OQ — 
set more fruit 
reduce shedding 
increase turn-out 
improve lint 
control rust 


increase yields 


To increase the 
potash in your 
fertilizer with 
every ton apply 


200 


POUNDS 
of 


Muriate 
f 


Potash 


N.V. POTASH EXPORT MY., Inc. 
of Amsterdam, Holland 
740 Hurt Bldg. 


Atlanta, Georgia 








weeds and when it dies in the fall fur- 
nishes nitrogen to feed the other pasture 
plants when they start growing the next 
spring. 
V 

The best time to sow is the middle of 
February in the lower South, late Feb- 
ruary in the Piedmont, early March in 
the lower mountain altitudes, and be- 
tween March 15 and 30 in northern Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia, and eastern Ken- 
tucky. A good general rule to follow is 
to sow three or four weeks before the 
average date of the last spring frost. 

VI 

We now come to the hardest of the 
many questions that have been asked, 
“What’s the price of lespedeza seed?” 
Any price that we might quote now 
might not apply next week or even to- 
morrow. Different varieties vary in 
price per bushel and recleaned seed is 
higher than thresher-run or pan-run seed. 
The best we can do is to suggest that 
you write the advertisers in our paper. 


Finally our advice is that farmers who 
have had no experience with lespedesa 
sow only an acre or two for trial. If 
one acre of above-the-average land, an- 
other of poor land, and a third of failing 
pasture land can be sowed, then sow these 
three acres and give lespedesa a@ fair 
trial on your own farm. We do not be- 
lieve you will regret it. 
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LEANBORE 


HI-SPEED.22s 


SILVA DRY 


BULLETS (UNGREASED) 


ALSO GREASED LEAD BULLETS. 
THE ial BRASS CASE R/M FIRE CARTRIDGE. 
MADE /N 
* <9 SHORT, LONG, LONG RIFLE AND WRF 
SOLID AND HOLLOW POINT BULLETS. 
GREATER POWER-LONGER RANGE 
HIGHER VELOCITY ~SUPERIOR ACCURACY. 


_ the new Kleanbore Hi-Spceds and you'll 
know that the range, power, and accuracy of your 
.22 rifle have been stepped-up past belief. The magic 
bullet—SILVADRY (ungreased)—a dart of silver light- 
ning that flashes straight to the mark. Your dealer 
will supply you. Write for descriptive circular. Ad- 
dress: Remington Ammunition Works, 1130 Boston 


Avenue, Bridgeport, Conn. 


REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, Inc. 


Originators of Kleanbore Ammunition 





Go to your dealer and ask him 
to shaw you The Remington Standard 
American Dollar Pocket Knife 











© 1981 RB. A, Co. 




















The greatest value ever offered— 
The Remington Standard American Dollar Pocket Knife 
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Outlook Report Points Out Dangers in 





Tobacco Situation 


OR years now cigarette consumption 

has been increasing at the rate of 9 
to 12 per cent a year. But last year 
cigarette consumption almost went back- 
ward. 
cent. And next year’s carry-over of both 
flue-cured and Burley tobacco is likely 
to be the biggest ever. 


For all these reasons we would again 
warn all our tobacco growing readers to 
“Stop, Look, Listen.” 


The United States Department of Ag- 
riculture has just issued its annual “Out- 
look Report” on tobacco for 1931, and it 
is so important that we are reproducing 
it at length. Every word deserves study 
and every word suggests the thought that 
the wise tobacco farmer willadopt “First 
of All, A Good Living at Home” as his 
motto for 1931. 


Here is the official statement :— 


I. General Outlook for Tobacco 
Unfavorable 


HE general market outlook for to- 

bacco is less favorable than it was a 
year ago. The domestic demand has 
weakened, and the foreign demand is 
only fair. Some decrease in acreage in 
1931 from the indicated high total of 
2,110,300 acres harvested in 1930 there- 
fore seems desirable. 


Reductions in the flue-cured gnd Bur- 
ley acreages appear especially desirable 
since stocks of these types are becoming 
burdensome. On the other hand, the sit- 
uation for fire-cured tobaccos, Maryland, 
Virginia sun-cured, and for Green River 
tobacco, and most cigar types is suffi- 
ciently encouraging to justify plantings 
about the same as in 1930. 

The total cigarette consumption for 
the year shows an increase of only 
4 of 1 per cent from the high 1929 level. 
The total consumption of cigars, chewing, 
and smoking tobacco also continued to 
decline. A slight increase in snuff con- 
sumption is indicated for 1930. 


‘Flue-cured tobacco continues in good 
demand in Great Britain, and appears lit- 
tle affected-by competition from Colonial- 
grown leaf. Due to a falling off in ex- 
ports to China and other countries, how- 
ever, the total exports of flue-cured to- 
bacco from August to December were 
36,052,000 pounds, or 14 per cent less 
in 1930 than in 1929. 


II. Lower Prices for Flue-cured 
Tobacco 


preox present indications the prices 
paid to growers of flue-cured tobacco 
(types 11, 12, 13, 14) for the 1931 crop 
are likely to average lower than for the 
1930 crop, if the last year’s acreage is 
maintained. The basis for this conclusion 
lies in (1) the prospect that stocks. on 
July 1, 1931, will be materially larger 
than those of July 1, 1930, and (2) to 
the added fact that the trade and indus- 
trial depression of the past months has 
placed a temporary check on the expan- 
sion of the cigarette industry. 

The annual disappearance of flue- 
cured tobacco rose from 410,798,000 
pounds during the year ended July 1, 
1923, to 741,448,000 pounds during the 
year ended July 1, 1930, This represents 
an increase of 80 per cent in 7 years, with 
decrease shown in only two of those 
years, 


A similar period of increasing con- 
sumption took place prior to July 1, 
1920. The disappearance in the year 
ended July 1, 1920 was 510,557,000 
pounds compared with 452,140,000 pounds 
the preceding year, and 319,829,000 
pounds the second preceding year. It is a 
significant fact that the break in busi- 
ness and industrial conditions which took 


ais 


It gained only one-half of 1 per’ 


place in the summer of 1920 initiated a 
period of three years during which the 
disappearance of flue-cured tobacco 
reached successively . lower levels, and 
there is very little basis for assuming that 
the present tepression will result differ. 
ently. 


Production of small cigarettes in the 
United States increased from 47 billion 
in the calendar year of 1920 to 108 bil- 
lion in 1928, an average annual increase 
of nearly 11 per cent. 


But in 1930 the sales of cigarette , 
stamps exceeded those for 1929 by only 
Y% of 1 per cent. Judging by experience 
in 1920-21, it would be hazardous to as- 
sume that domestic consumption of ci- 
garettes will resume an upward trend in 
the immediate future, and this consider- 
ation lends significance to the strong 
prospect that leaf stocks on hand July 1, 
1931, will be materially larger than those 
of July 1 last. 

The foreign situation for flue-cured to- 
bacco contains some uncertainties, to- 
gether with some hopeful signs. The least 
encouraging phase at this time is the 
weakness of Chinese exports. Exports 
to China from August to December were 
only 49,456,000 pounds in 1930, compared 
with 71,952,000 pounds in 1929, 

Disappearance of American flue-cured 
tobacco in England and Scotland is in- 
creasing, which factor tends to offset the 
effect of the larger British stocks on 
hand on July 1, 1930, compared with 
previous years. 

Stocks of old tobacco on hand July 1, 
1930, amounted to 599,259,000 pounds, 
Production in 1930, according to the lat- 
est available estimates, was 790,950,000 
pounds,: making the record total supply 
of 1,390,212,000 pounds. 

In view of the slackened rate of ex- 
port movement for flue-cured the present 
season and slowing-up of the cigarette 
industry, total disappearance for the year 
ending July 1, 1931, is expected to be less 
than was recorded during the preceding 
12 months, and a substantial increase in 
the carry-over into the next marketing 
season will be the inevitable result, Un- 
der these circumstances growers’ prices 
in 1931-32 materially lower than present 
levels may be looked for unless a sharp 
curtailment of production is effected. 


III. Prospects Good for Virginia 


Fire-cured and Sun-cured 


6 Yorn outlook for Virginia fire-cured 
tobacco (type 21) is sufficiently favor- 
able to warrant a continuation of the 
1930 acreage. Stocks of old leaf on 
October 1, 1930, were 27,917,000 pounds, 
and the lowest since 1923. In view of 
the reduction of the 1930 crop by drouth 
to about 18,000,000 pounds, it is expected 
that stocks will be further reduced by 
October 1, 1931. An acreage equal to 
that of last year, if average yields are 
obtained, would produce from 25,000,000 
to 28,000,000 pounds and result in a sup- 
ply situation about like that of 1929 
when encouraging prices were received 
by growers. In view of the scarcity 
of high quality tohacco in the 1930 crop, 
it may be assumed that the better grades 
will be in greater demand in 1931, and 
that if the lower grades resume their 
normal relationship to the total crop, 
prices will average higher than for’ the 
1930 crop. 

The outlook for Virginia sun-cured 
(type 37) is also favorable for an acre- 
age about the same as that harvested in 
1930. If a crop of normal quality is ob- 
tained this year and the quantity pro- 
duced does not materially exceed 5,000,000 
pounds, returns to growers are likely to 
be better than those in 1930. 
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Our Farm Sermon 


By REV. J. W. HOLLAND 


~ 














Soil and Soul Erosion 


E LIVE on the six-inch crust of 
Wi that carpets the earth. It is our 
chief source of food. 

A people cannot rise economically 
higher than their 
soil will lift them. 
While other forces 
enter into the feed- 
ing of the race, the 
major.employment 
of mankind is agri- | 
culture. 

Most of the na- 
tions that have per- 
ished lost their black 
dirt first. 


Scientists tell us that we are rapidly 
depleting our soil through erosion. A bul- 
letin issued by two professors in the ag- 
ricultural schools of Minnesota and Wis- 
consin says that in some sections of the 
Mississippi Valley, soil erosion is pro- | 
ceeding at the rate of one inch in twenty , 
years. It takes nature one thousand years | 
to produce one inch of soil. 

Some day our descendants may tell of 
how we robbed our land of its forests, 
wasted our mineral and coal deposits, 
gave away our power sites to private in- 
terests, killed off our wild life, and al- 
lowed the forces of erosion to pauperize 


our soil, 
Tt he 


Each human life, like the soil, is an in- 
herited association of forces. These en- | 
ergies may be thrown away through | 
tragic dissipation. However, most lives | 
waste their energies through unseen and | 
silent processes not unlike the washing ' 
away of the topsoil. 

Where go the vaulting ambitions of the | 
early years? Why do thousands of peo- | 
ple settle into back tracks of existence 
who once wanted to achieve something | 
worth while? The answer is to be found 
in the erosion of their purposes through 
little defeats, little neglects, or because 
of little failures to keep the proper men- 
tal attitude to life through study and ob- 
servation. As soil is carried away in 
the muddy swirls of swollen rivers to 
sink into the sea, so the ambitions of 
young p.ople may be quietly lost by little 
neglects. It may be said of them, “They 
can their cans in their can’ts.” 





Jj. W. HOLLAND 








| 

| 

197 | 
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I saw recently two pictures of the same 
man, One view showed him in a sort of 


glorious indolence with little ambition in 
his young face. The other pictured him 
as a bent and broken man ‘scarce six 
inches from starvation. It was a case of | 
a man eroding down to the common clay. | 

What happens when people fail mor- | 
ally and spiritually? Most of them ethi- | 
cally erode. The people are rare who | 
become outcasts in a moment. All great , 
falsifiers began as white liars. Big de- | 
faulters commenced by juggling little fig- | 
ures. Silently the compromises with | 
high spiritual ideals will wash away the | 
soul’s wealth, | 


109 | 


The man who prayed, “Cleanse Thou 
me from secret faults” was a true psy- 
chologist centuries before the science of 
mind was studied out. The secret faults 
enlarge into public flares if permitted to | 
g0 unchecked. 


Agricultural colleges are showing 
farmers how to stop the terrific losses of 
wealth through soil erosion. It is a mat- 
ter of intelligent and scientific care and 
cultivation, The cure for soul erosion is 
watchfulness and prayer, a careful guard- | 


A Proven Farm Program 


A Series of Suggestions for the Benefit of the Cotton Grower who has suffered from 
a one-erop system and who is anxious to help himself and his family 





Plan to produce 
enough Feed 
a 


Plan to feed low 


cost Corn 
@ 


Plan to reduce feed- 
ing costs by high 
yield Oats 

* i 

Plan to reduce ex- 
penses by feeding 
low cost Hay 

€ 


Plan Pastures 
ie 


Plan to Fertilize 
each crop for 


high yields 


ALBANY, GA. 
ATLANTA, GA, 
AUGUSTA, GA, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
BUFFALO, N.Y. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C, 


“Pitching His Crops in Wisdom and 
Growing Them in Independence” 


New industries are established; more good roads are built; the farm popu- 
lation, bank deposits and cash purchases increase in those communities where 
cotton is a surplus crop, produced at a low cost, and where other cash crops, gar- 
den and live stock products contribute to the farm profits. 


In Lee County, Mississippi, where farmers and business interests promoted a diversified farming program, 
creameries were established, the first good roads of the state were built, bank deposits increased over $3,000,000 
in the past 10 years and the cash purchases of fertilizers have increased 55& in the past five years. 


Plan to make each enterprise in your farming Program Profitable 


(COOPERATE with all who will cooperate to make farming in the South 


This is the fourth and concluding article in this Series- 


i> oo 


—HENRY W. GRADY. 


On a self sustaining farm on which there are 2 mules, 2 cows, 1 sow and her 
litters, and 50 hens, the estimared feed requiremenis for efficiency are 320 
bushels of corn, 80 bushels of oats, 8 tons of hay, 13 bushels of wheat and 
8 acres of good pasture. 


To buy feed for farm live stock reduces profits and may cause losses. 

A survey of pork production costs shows a net profit of $1,017.00 where only 
4.3% of feed was bought and a net loss of $3,370.00 where 21.5G of feed was 
purchased. 


On cotton farms the cost of corn varied from 33.2¢ to 71.8¢ per bushel as the 
yields decreased from 112.8 to 28.3 bushels per acre. 

Pork was produced at $3.32 less per hundred pounds by feeding corn from a 
yield of 40 bushels per acre compared to a yield of 20 bushels. 


How much more profitable will your farming operations be if you produce 80 
bushels of oats on two acres compared to producing the same on four acres? 
Cost of production of oats decreases as the yield per acre increases-~yield of 20 
oa costs 75¢; 40 bushels cost 48¢, and 60 bushels per acre cost 38¢ per 
bushel. 


Coscs of mule labor and milk production will vary according to the cost of hay 
you feed the mules and cows. 

On cotton farms, cowpea hay cost $11.23 per ton when the yield was ome ton 
per acre and $26.88 per ton when the yield was one-third ton per acre. 


Make pastures more than an exercising ground. The yield of grass can be 
doubled by*proper seeding and fertilization. 


High Yields are followed by low cost of production. 

Intensive efforts to make each crop the most profitable means proper fertiliza- 
tion. Inthe International High Analysis Fertilizers, each material serves a 
special purpose to produce high yields and better quality products. 


a more profitable business. 


oe 





ROVEN successful in use under actual conditions on many South- 
ern farms, and sanctioned by the nation’s foremost agricultural 
€ authorities, the above essentials of a profitable farm program are @€ 
presented in the interest of greater happiness and greater prosperity 
among Southern farm people by the 


[NTERNATIONAL GRICULTURAL (ORPORATION 


MANUFACTURES Or HIGH Grace. FER TiaszcrS 
CINCINNATI, OHIO HOULTON, MAINE 
COLUMBIA, S.C. Fd KSON VILLE, FLA, 
COLUMBUS, GA, ON TG@MERY,ALA, 
FLORENCE, ALA. NORFOLK, VA. 
HENDERSON, N.C. TUPELO, 


MISS, 
TEXARKANA, ARK.TEXAS 








ing of the motives of the heart, a sympa- 
thetic service to those about us, and the 
Preservation of a Christlike spirit. 


It is possible to increase the fertility of 


the soil, It is also possible to “grow in 
grace,” ; 











Good farming methods will produce bigger and better crops. A well planned marketing campaign will bring higher 
prices. And well-informed buying will bring you more for every dollar spent. Reading advertisements is a course 
in better buying... Reading them regularly will save you time and money. 
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(Right) Mr. W. J. Tayler, Holston, Wash- 
ington Co., Va., who writes, “From 1 t- 

acres I sold 1,460 Ibs. of tobacco for an 
average price of 21 cents a pound—.3 cents 
above the average Abingdon Market price at. 
the time."”  VJanuary 5, 19.31.) 


Extra Yield 






(Left) Mr.C. R. Hayes, of LakeView, Dilion 
Co., S. C., who, with J. C. Hayes, cut the 
cost of growing tobacco to ll}yQ cents «4 
pound, because their crop, grown with "AA 
QUALITY” Fertilizer, yielded 1200 los. 
ber acre. Read letter below. 











Cuts Cost to 
1147 a Lb. 


- R. and J. C. Hayes, of 
® Lake View, Dillon Co., 
S. C., could not foresee that to- 
bacco would drop to 15 4 cents 
a pound. But they did know 
that by using plenty of “AA 
QUALITY” Fertilizer they could 
increase their yield and thereby 
cut their costs of growing each 
pound of tobacco. They used 
200 lbs. more fertilizer than 
most farmers and increased 
their yield to 1200 Ibs. per acre, 
so their tobacco cost them only 
11144 cents per pound. They 
held it for better prices, but 
even if they had sold at 15!2¢ 
they would have niade a profit, 
because of the high yield and 
low cost per pound due to the 
use of “AA QUALITY” Fertilizer. 

“For six years,” they write, “we 
have used ‘AA QUALITY’ Fertilizer. 
In 1929 we planted 130 acres of 
tobacco, which sold for $36,000, 
or 34 cents a pound on the average. 
In 1930 we planted 160 acres, us- 
ing 1,000 lbs. of ‘AA QUALITY’ Fer- 
tilizer, which increased our pro- 
duction 400 Ibs. of tobacco per acre. 

“Our cost statement shows that 
the increased yield reduced our cost 


of producing each pound to 11% 
cents. This means that even at the 
current price of 154 cents we would 
make money. We believe we have 
the best quality crop we have ever 
raised and are holding the tobacco 
for a higher price. Our experience 
shows that our land will produce 
more pounds of high-grade tobacco 
with a liberal application of fertil- 
izer than with less, and we intend to 
follow this plan next year. We can- 
not say enough for .‘AA QUALITY’ 
Fertilizer!” C. R. and J. C. Hayes, 
(Sept. 18, 1930.) 

The experience of these growers 
proves that it doesn’t pay to skimp 
on fertilizer. When all is said and 
done it’s the crop-producing power 
of the fertilizer you use that meas- 
ures the size of your profit. Use the’ 
best fertilizer you can obtain, and 
use enough of it. Don’t expect so- 
called “cheap” goods to give you the 
profits you want, the profits your 
hard work entitles you to. 

The extra care with which AGRICO 
is made, the extra plant-food values 
which it contains—these are the fac- 
tors responsible for the extre profits 
obtained with AGRICO. 

There is a grade of AGRICO for 
every crop. See your nearest “AA 
QUALITY” Fertilizer dealer and place 
your order now. 


The AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL Co. 


Alexandria, Va. 
Greensboro, N. C. 


orall 


Baltimore, Md. Columbia, S. C. 
Henderson, N. C. 


Makers of “AA QUALITY” FERTILIZERS 


Norfolk, Virginia 
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| Twenty-one Years of Cotton Yields and Prices Tell 


What to Do About Acreage 


By? C. A. COBB 





; years OT 








$ Roce accompanying charts, prepared 
especially for The Progressive Farin- 
er and Southern Ruralist by the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, 
graphically tell the story of cotton pro- 
duction and the fluctuation in cotton 
prices and buying power during the past 
21-year period. 


In nine of the 21 years the buying 
power of cotton has been at par or above 
as you will note from the relationship of 
the heavy black line in the first chart 
representing the farm price of cotton and 
the lighter broken line which represents 
the relation of retail prices the farmer 
has had to pay for things he buys. Dur- 
ing the other twelve years the 
price of cotton has been below 
the retail cost of things 
farmers buy. That is 
the case at present. 

The chart at the 
bottom of the page 
shows that big crops 
were produced during 
the years 1911 to 1914. 
These were years of 














| SEL 
lof Cotton 





things farmers buy, and-that is to keep 
production well within the bounds of 
consumption. Of course, price alone. is 
not the sole factor to be considered in 
judging whether a crop is profitable or 
not. For instance, the first chart shows 
that 25-cent cotton in 1919 had no more 
buying power than 13-cent cotton had in 
1913. The relative price of cotton and’ 
other things were in line at both times. 





Do You Know Your Bible? 


YHAT general made a fortune out of 
earrings? 
2. When did the sword of a dead giant 
cause the death of an innocent man? 


j yar | 
[Heavy Black Line—Cotton Prices 


—— r 


Broken Line - Prices of Commod- 
ities Farmers Buy | 


TH 

























From 1915 through 1919 the 
sinall. 


low prices. } 
These were 
high buying 
from the 
bottom’ dropped out 
Note how the 
straight 
sent prices back 
fall of 1922 


Prices stayed up 


crops were relatively 
high and 
Due to reaction 

“de flation,” the 
of cotton prices in 1920. 
heavy black links 
Succeeding small 
up. The level in 
again well above 

until the big’ crop 
on the market. They tumbled again and 
stayed down until the small crop of 1927 


prices 
power. war 
and 
went down 
crops 
the 
par. 


ae 
of 1925 began to come 


was 


came on the market. 


It will be noted also in the chart be- 
low that other countries have _ paral- 
leled us in production. There has been a 


gradual world increase since 1890. World 
production now stands at 25,000,000 bales, 


approximately. There has also been im- 
provement in quality. 

These charts point very definitely to 
what we should do about acreage this 
year. The ups and downs of cotton are 
world-wide as the production survey 
shows. And there is only one way to 
hold the price level at par with the 
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3. What giant had six fingers on each 
hand, and what 


becaine of him? 

4. What man found a kingdom while 
looking for some lost donkeys? 

5. Who drove away an invading army 
by a song? 

6. When did politeness 
from death by fire? 


save 51 men 

7. What general was cured by a littl 
slave girl? 

8. Who was killed and guarded by 
lion? 

9. Who won a 


dinner and a wife bi 


standing up for seven girls against a lot 
of bullies? 
10.-What baby became a prince by 


crying at the right time? 


WHERE TO FIND THE ANSWERS 
1, Judges 8:24-26. 2. I Samuel 21:9; 22:13, 16 
18 3, I Chronicles 20:6-7. 4. I Samuel 9. 5 
II Chronicles 20:20-24, 6. II Kings 1:9-15. 


II Kings 5:3-4. 8 I Kings 13:24-25. 9, Exe 
dus 2:16-21, 10. Exodus 2:6, 
(By Samuel Scoville, Jr. Copyright by 


Sunday School Times Co.) 


COTTON PRODUCTION IN THE UNITED STATES AND FOREIGN 
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Keeping Well 


By MARVIN F. HAYGOOD, M. D. 





The One-crop Farmer and 


Pellagra 
HE force of the starvation disease 
called pellagra has, particularly dur- 
ing times of economic depression, been 


felt most acutely throughout certain sec- 
tions, where a sin- 
gle crop plan of 
farming was more 
generally practiced, 
and where no par- 
ticular efforts were 
put forth to produce 
a balanced ration on 
the farm. The grow- 
ing of cotton, a non- 
food crop, has been 
responsible for a lot 
of cases of pellagra. When the price is 
high the grower can usually buy plenty 
of food, but when the price is depressed 
virtual starvation of the producers fol- 
lows. And yet any acre of land that is 
capable of growing cotton can be made 
to produce food crops in abundance. 


Pellagra in this country probably heads 
the list of starvation, or diet deficiency 
diseases, and yet its prevention is sim- 
plicity personified. Green vegetables, milk, 
eggs, fruits, tomatoes (both fresh and 
canned), and lean meats (in moderation) 
the year round is the prescription. 


Dr. M. F. HAYGOOD 


The pellagrin usually loses some weight 
and strength, becomes slightly nervous, 
may have a sore mouth, and even diar- 
rhea, before he suspects there is some- 
thing wrong. Later he may and fre- 
quently does develop a rash or what looks 
like sunburn, on certain exposed skin 
surfaces, especially on the back of the 
hands and forearm, shoulders, and back. 
Extreme irritability, nervousness, burn- 
ing of the feet, marked diarrhea, and 
even mental symptoms may develop be- 
fore a doctor is consulted. The treatment 
of such cases is not so simple, particu- 
larly if permanent damage has been done 
to certain of the nerve tissues. 

For pellagra there is no specific -medi- 
cation. Tomato juice (fresh or canned), 
brewer’s yeast, lean meats, beans, peas, 
butter, cheese, milk, fresh fruits, and 
vegetables are the remedies which phy- 
sicians prescribe for its treatment. Some 
of the symptoms may call for certain 
types of medication, but the prevention 
and treatment is a balanced diet. 

As a supplement to or as a means of 
adding balance to the diet of those suf- 
fering from the disease, dried brewer's 
yeast or tomato juice, or both, are being 
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The Original, Successful 
All-Purpose Tractor 


More Than 100,000 
| FARMALLS 
Actually on Farms— 
Abundant Evidence 
of FARMALL Value 


HEN you owna FARMALL Tractor you — or 4 rows; with a 4-row outfit it cleans 33 
have the original, successful tractor for to 50 acres a day, and, in later cultivatings, 


row-crop and general farming. The FARMALL 50 to 65 acres. It rotary hoes 50 to 60 
and Farmall Equipment give you exclusive acres. It handles all haying jobs, cutting a 


patented features and special advantages ob- 14-foot swath with a 7-foot Farmall-powered 
tainable only in the McCormick-Deering line. | mower and 7-foot trailer mower attached, 
They give you an all-purpose tractor and and it also pulls rakes, loaders, and operates 
equipment backed by years of experience— _stackers. It operates grain and corn harvest- 
supported by more than 100,000 FARMALLS __ ing machines. 

actually at work in all crops, under all condi- i Be aie es ie ee 
tions, in every part of the world. and FARMALL Equipment. Their owners are 


The FARMALL has proved itself every- producing crops on farms like yours at costs 
where. It replaces 6 to 10 horses and 2 to 3 _— lower than government figures on crop costs. 
men. It enables one man to farm intensively up FARMALL owners make a profit even in 
to 200 acres. In a 10-hour day it plows 7 to 9 adverse years. Plan now to cut expenses in 
acres, double-disks 18 to 25 acres, and drills 1931 with the FARMALL. Ask the McCor- 
up to 45 acres. With a 2 or 4-row planter it |mick-Deering dealer about it and write us 
plants from 24 to to 46 acres. It cultivates 2 _ for catalogs. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
606 So. Michigan Ave. OF AMERICA Chicago, Illinois 


(Incorporated) 





McCormick-Deering — == 
FARMALL TRACTORS © -m= 


McCormick Reaper 








liberally prescribed by many leading phy- 
sicians. Several state and local boards 
of health are distributing yeast at cost 
price which is about 30 cents per pound. 
One Southern state board of health in 
1930 distributed more than 40 tons. Sup- 
plementing the defective diet with yeast 
costs the pellagrin about two cents per 
day, approximately one ounce per day 
being the usually prescribed dose. Ked 
tomato juice and dried brewer’s yeast 
will usually perform miracles for the pel- 
lagrin. It is far better, however, to pre- 
vent the disease through the consump- 
tion of a well balanced diet, than to be 
menaced by the disease itself. 


The mother or father who encourages 
or allows the children to become fastidi- 
Ous about their diet is inviting trouble. 

The one-crop farmer will very prob- 
ably have to share his income very liber- 
ally with the doctor, the druggist, and the 
undertaker; but a small amount of time 
and effort invested in health protection 
and health promotion bring pleasing divi- 
dends in abundance. 





Climb Down Our Ladder 


Answer to Wild-Cats: 1 
Mats; 7, Cats, 


“LOWER C 








OSTS MEAN HIGHER PROFITS” 











. , Wild; 2, 
Mild; 3, Mile; 4, Male; 5, Mate; 6, 








4. Enduring as the Hills 5 2c 51 


HE twelve Federal Land Banks have served American Your new or renewal one year subscription 

Agriculture admirably through the most trying de- oe ee ones deat ee 
cade of its history. Yet, on September 30, 1930, the 6 Sete ao ee Oe ae ae 
capital, special and regular reserves and undivided ee A eee ee ee eee 
profits of these Banks exceeded $100,000,000. Renewal Subscriptions Will Be 


Extended 


Amerisan Poultry Jeurnal....1 Year 

The Country Heme .......... | Year 
(Formerly Farm & Fireside) 
Everybedy’s Poultry Magazine } Veer 


) 
) 
> 
; Good Steries 
) 
) 


The stability of the Federal Land Bank system has thus : 
been proved. 
Invest your funds in tax-exempt Federal Land Bank ‘ 
Bonds. Interest paid twice yearly. : 
( 
( 
( 




















—— Cirete 
Write for FREE pamphlet ieee 
FEDERAL LAND BANKS are located at } Woman's Werld 


X) The Farmer 
Springfield,Mass. Louisville, Ky. St. Paul, Minn. Houston, Tex. Southern Ruralist ........ ( Year 


k Baltimore, Md. New Orleans,La. Omaha,Nebr. Berkeley, Calif. Selective Club t. 33, 
>) Columbia, S. C. St. Louis,Mo. Wichita,Kan. Spokane, Wash. ah” Wendenatinie Honueer ech Quations 
ciapinenn aruser 









Ruralist, Birmimgham, Ala. 
I enclose $1.00 for my selection of the above 
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Little Talks on Family Finance: How 
to Establish Family Credit 


[ hier installment buying became pqpular many 

Southern farmers would not borrow money for 

any purpose. There is a lot to be said in favor 

of such a plan but it has many disadvantages also. 

Now with installment buying we have rather acquired 
a habit of being in debt. 

I do not want to discuss in- 
stallment buying except to say 
that I think there are times when 
such a plan is advisable, but of 
course no should ever con- 
template buying small luxuries 
on weekly or monthly payments. 
There is not space enough in a 
short article on family credit to 
do justice to such a topic as in- 


one 


LOIS P. DOWDLE 


stallment buying, although, of 
course, the way in which one 
meets monthly payments has a lot 
to do with his financial standing 


in any community. 

What do we 
anyway? The 
that credit means “reputation 
for trustworthiness; character; 
reputation for solvency.” In pop- 
ular terms we mean, of course, 
the reputation one has for meet- 
ing obligations promptly. The 
reputation for prompt payment 
of bills spreads as quickly as the 
reputation for not paying bills. 
Even the. banks know’ which 
families obligations 


meet their 
promptly, especially in a small 
town. 


credit 


says 


mean by 
dictionary 


In business circles, monthly 
bills are payable by the 10th of 
the month and when bills are not 
paid by that date the customer is 
listed as slow or poor pay. If 
an installment is due on the 10th, 
or payment on building and loan 
stock, or interest on a mortgage, 
and it is not paid on that date, the 
financial credit of the family suffers. Thus the basis 
for family credit is prompt payment of all obligations. 

In every family group, emergencies arise—severe 
illness, medical or surgical treatment, heavy dentists’ 
bills, death. Or an unexpected happening may make it 
necessary for the family to move. How is such 


pense to be met? 


ex- 


In the past 20 years people’s ideas about borrowing 
money have completely changed. Instead of scrimping 
as we once did, now the family often borrows money 
to make an investment in a new home or to educate the 
children or to meet some emergency, The family uses 
its credit. This does not mean that the family is trying 
to live more luxuriously but simply that it takes ad- 
vantage of opportunities, that it is able to face and 
conquer adversity because it is able to obtain additional 
funds from a legitimate source. 

In small towns it is still possible occasionally to 
borrow comparatively small sums of money on charac- 
ter and earning power without material security. Where 
one has lived in a small community for a long number 
of years one’s reputation is pretty well known. 

Nearly everyone owns a Liberty bond or carries life 
insurance or has a small savings account. These are 
investments but they also have credit: possibilities. 

On Liberty bonds one can borrow 
the face value of the bond. The cost 
rate of 6 per cent per annum or less. The majority of 
commercial or savings institutions will lend for as 
short a period as three months and one must pay all the 
loan when due, while in an industrial bank one borrows 
for six months or more and makes monthly payments 
until the loan is repaid. 


If one has no Liberty bonds but has any marketable 


approximately 
will be at the 








stock, that is, any stock listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange, that may be used as collateral in a commer- 


cial or industrial banking institution. Of course, with 
the recent fluctuations in the value of stock it has not 
been possible to get loans as readily or get as large 
loans as is possible when the market is more steady. 


The length of time for which such loans are made 
and the rate of interest vary. Usually the loan is made 
for 60 or 90 days and is renewable at that time. At 
most banks the interest is deducted when the loan is 
made and the borrower receives the amount of the loan 
less the interest for the entire period named in the 
note. This is termed discounting the note. 


In borrowing on life insurance, it is usually better 
to borrow from the company which issued the policy. 
[The amount obtainable depends on the kind of policy 
and the length of time which it has been carried, 
family or indivi 


Each 
idual should find out what is allowable 
























BACK OF ALL OUR EFFORT IS A DESIRE FOR A HOME— 
ONE THAT IS COMFORTABLE AND PRETTY 
4s a loan on any insurance carried so as to be able 


to know how to plan in the face of any emergency. 


In case one has a savings account, it may be much 
better business to borrow money, using that account 
as collateral, than to take the money out of the bank. 
In the first place, the interest that has accumulated 
on such an account may all be lost if the emergency 
arises even a short time before the end of the quarter 
or the half year for which the bank pays interest on 
savings accounts. But the chief advantage is that if 
one borrows money he will make every effort to repay 
it, whereas if he takes it from his savings account he 
does not feel the same necessity for putting the money 
back to his own credit. 


If one has real estate that is unencumbered, it is 
an easy matter to get a loan at a bank. If one needs 
money for building a home he should investigate the 
plan of the ‘building and loan association of his county 
or of the Federal Farm Loan Association. 


Debt is a tyrant and should be made only when it 
is necessary. But no man should refuse his family a 
good home just to keep out of debt if he has good 
health and every reasonable assurance that he will be 
able to repay the loan. Rather he should carry life 
insurance to cover such risks and he should establish 
family credit and then maintain the good reputation 
of his family by living up to his obligation. And at 
the same time he will have the satisfaction that he is 
able to give to his family many opportunities to which 
they have a right and which he cannot give them un- 
less he is willing to take some risk for their sake. 
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Making Over Last Year’s Hat 
By RUTH BECK McLEOD 

WICE a year I always do over my hats. This work 

is preceded by a trip to the stores. There I observe 
the new styles, shapes, types of trimming, and the like, 
The fashion plates are also helpful. Then I take an 
inventory of the material I have on hand. Three hat- 
boxes hold feathers, buckles, ribbon, buckram, hat 
wire, and so forth. I sometimes take the crown of one 
hat and sew it onto the brim of another. If the hat is 
soiled and faded, I clean it as best I can and turn it 
wrong side out. 

If a hat needs to be made larger, I slit it up one 
side and sew a piece of buckram over the opening, then 
cover the frame with silk. Frequently I cover a sum- 
mer straw or horsehair braid with silk crepe or geor- 
gette and it serves as a winter hat. A pair of pliers 
from the 10-cent store serves to cut the wire. Little 
wire is used in the close fitting hats of today. 

I press any ribbon to be 
used, but first clean it with 
gasoline, out-of-doors, and _ let 
all of the fumes get out of it. 
Hats that are out of shape can 
be steamed and put over a pan 
or filled with padding until they 
are dry. Some hats can _ be 
steamed and later pressed with 
the iron while they are damp, 
using a cloth over them. 


To get the right effect one 
should sit before a mirror. One 


should use a_ hand _looking- 
glass in addition so that she 
can observe the effect from 


the back and each side. 





Be careful not to sew the trimming on too tightly 
The amateur feels the bow or rosette must be fairly 
nailed on and sews it too closely to the hat. That is 
why the trimming often looks better pinned on than 
after it is sewed. 


Don’t be afraid to venture into millinery. Use old 


materials and there will be nothing to lose, only ex- 
perience to gain. 
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ALWAYS THE BEST 


You will be thrilled with new sensations for 1931. Such amazing 
improvements have been made in flowers that many varieties and 
types of even a few years ago are now discarded and out-of-date. 
New ideals and gardens of distinction demand novelties of more than 
passing fancy—they must ‘be outstanding, both in natural beauty and 
healthy growth. 

Everyone wants the newer and finer flowers. They take the 
same care and space as common kinds. But, they add delightful at- 
traction to vour home. You will be proud to show them to your 
friends or in the Flower Shows. 

Fifty few flower seed varieties are added for 1931. Many other 
new Dahlias, Iris, Gladiolus and Lilies to make your heart glad. They 
are the big National Show-winners for your garden delight. 

Should we mention the vegetable garden? It has always been 
our purpose to supply the most luscious, uniform, good looking strains 
of the worth-while, popular varieties. Thousands of field trials, thous- 
ands of germination and vitality tests each year—trying others side- 
by-side with our own, so always to know and have the best for our 
customers, is your assurance of getting the best of “Everything That 
Grows” from Hastings’. 

Having far more customers than any other seed house in America, 
we are naturally better able to supply your planting needs. Demand 
more of Rial plantings and expect more from Hastings’ Seeds, Plants 
and Bulbs. 
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Having to sell in price competition with ordinary seeds, you actually get 
more value for your money than you can obtain elsewhere. Think of a 





Hastings’ Big New 1931 Garden Guide contains more useful 
and interesting planting information than any book published. 
Descriptions and illustrations are truthful and helpful. 


Flower and vegetable planting calendars help you lay out 
your garden, plant it and keep a succession of blooms and fresh 
vegetables throughout the growing season. 


Surely you want to know all about the new sensations in the 
flower and vegetable world. You will find this a 136-page book 
of valuable assistance whenever there is planting to be done. 
You will need it for ready reference the year ’round. And, we 
want you to have it in your home. The Couponis Handy! 


‘ { Weare having a big increase 
Customer Notice! in orders this year. We sug- 
gest sending in your entire order soon because some items will 
likely sell out early. You know when 4 Hastings’ variety is sold 
out, there is no more until another crop year. 


i 


dollar or two in seeds supplying all the fresh, dried and canned vegetables 
needed for a good sized family for a year. That’s all it costs and you 
get a seed collection of five attractive annual flowers to beautify your 
home as a premium. : 


ATLANTA The South's Seedsmen GEORGIA i 


Gentlemen: Kindly send me entirely free, your big 136-page 1931 
Catalog of Seeds, Plants, and Bulbs, by return mail. P.R. 5-31 








§ we would like to know about vita- 
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Science Has Not Yet Told Us Everything About Vitamins But It Has Told Us 


What to Eat to Prevent Pellagra 
























HE’S SICK 
That's what makes 
him look that Nay. 
He’s been getting 


plenty to eat but not 
the right sort of food 
What he was eating 
didn’t have enough of 
vitamin G, the pel 
lagra prevenfive vita 
min. The sore areas 
around the mouth 
and eyes resemble 
the lesion in cases of 
human pellagra. 


r HAS been estimated that at least 200,000 individ- 
I uals in our country suffered from pellagra in 1929. 
A great many of these people lived in the South. 

The disease is brought about by the lack of a cer- 
tain vitamin. It has been produced experimentally by 
a limited diet and then cured by the addition to the 
diet of certain foods rich in the pellagra-preventive 
vitamin. Work along this line was carried on for 
many years in Georgia, South Carolina, Mississippi, and 
other Southern States by the late Dr. Goldberger of 
the United States Public Health Service who showed 
conclusively the complete preventability of pellagra by 
diet alone. 

Elsewhere in this issue of the paper we are carrying 
an article by Dr. Haygood describing the symptoms of 
pellagra. Pellagra is found among all ages but with 
rarity among nursing infants. It occurs in mild form 
with great frequency among children from 2 to 15 
years of age, also among women from 20 to 40 years 
of age, especially among those with families. It has 
been determined also that black tongue in dogs is anal- 
‘agous to pellagra in that it is produced by faulty diet 
and easily corrected by the addition of foods containing 
the pellagra-preventive vitamin. 

Growing children and expectant and nursing moth- 
ers probably need more of the pellagra-preventive fac- 
tor than do other members of the family. 

Pellagra is practically never found from November 
through February. But the restricted diet of many 
families during the late winter and early spring brings 
on the disease by April or May or even earlier if the 
patient has had the disease before. Following the terri- 
ble drouth of last summer, with the consequent short- 
age of canned fruits and vegetables, the selling and 
butchering of cattle, and the more or less general short- 
age of cash, there is likely to be a marked increase in 
the disease this spring unless definite steps are taken 
to prevent it. 

For persons having the disease, dried bakers’ or 
brewers’ yeast is a cheap and usually a specific cure. 
Yeast is also a preventive and may be used to supple- 
ment the diet when necessary. It is 
a much safer plan, however, to de- 
pend upon natural foods to protect 
from the disease. That is the -real 
‘purpose of this article. 

"Science has not yet told us all 


mins but we do know that they are 
necessary for proper development, 
growth, and health. The pellagra- 
preventive vitamin is contained in 
all natural foods 
except oils and 
fats, but it is found 
in greatly varying 
amounts in differ- 
ent foods. There is 
very little of this 
essential vitamin in 
bolted cornmeal, 


starches. 


white flour, and polished rice, and none in sugars and 


Milk is regarded as the most valuable single food 


Wheat middlings and Graham flour have 
more of it than white flour. 








Some Foods Rich in the Pella- 
gra-Preventive Factor 


Food material Quantities per person 


Miikt:— Daily Weekly 
eT A ar ee 1 quart 7 quarts 
A RS Se ee ee 1 quart 7 quarts 
Buttermilk ..... s tas 1 quart 7 quarts 
Evaporated unsweetened, 

whole ...... sesceeseee- 16 Oz. (pint) 7 pounds 
Dried, whole ante . 5 ounces 2.2 pounds 
Dried, skim .. ..... 34 ounces 1.5 pounds 

Meat :— 

Lean muscle is caacea vars - % pound 3.5 pounds 
CANOE cecneened eS eT Y% pound 3.5 pounds 
SEIT CORREO oocdiavsdcteses 1% pound 3.5 pounds 

Tomato juice 1% quarts 9 quarts 





Wheat germt 
Yeast, pure dried§ bakers’, 
MOOUWOER ices acacriaccce eae 


5 ounces 2.2 pounds 
Adult, 1 oz. 7 ounces 
Under 12, 3.5 ounces 

14 OZ. 

tUnsweetened, evaporated (canned) milk is handled 
by most grocery stores. Further information on 
sources, prices, and food value may be obtained from 
the Evaporated Milk Association, Chicago, Ill. Infor 
mation on sources, prices, and food value of dried 
whole and skimmilk may be obtained from the Amer- 
ican Dry Milk Institute, Chicago, II]. 

tMilling practices differ in the extent to which the 
germ is separated from other parts of the grain. When 
the mill makes a fairly thorough separation the germ 
meal contains relatively little bran and it is this type 
of product which is recommended in this circular. 
Wheat germ has been obtained from General Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis, Minn.; Pioneer Mills (Ballard & Bal- 
lard), Louisville, y., and Larrabee Flour Mills Co., 
Kansas City, Mo., and can doubtless be procured from 
local milling companies. 


§Dried bakers’ or brewers’ yeast may frequently be 
obtained through county health officers, state health 
departments, or local merchants. Among others, Stand- 
ard Brands, Inc., New York City, and the Northwest 
ern Yeast Co., Chicago, sell dried bakers’ yeast: the 
Vitamin Foods Co., Westfield, Mass., and the Harris 


Laboratory, Tuckahoe, N. Y., sell dried brewers’ yeast. 











By? LOIS P. DOWDLE 


for the prevention and relief of pellagra. Therefore, 
one or more good milk cows should be kept by every 
farm family. Because of the drouth of last summer 
and the decreased supply of feed, vast numbers of 
milk cows have been sold or slaughtered. Every 
effort should be made to see that each member of the 
family has am abundance of clean milk every day, 
and the home maker should have the fullest codper- 
ation of every member of the family in the consump- 
tion of milk. Buttermilk and skimmilk will be found 
as effective as whole milk in preventing the disease if 
butter is included in the diet. Where the keeping of 
a cow is impossible, canned evaporated milk or dried 
milk may be used. 

We are reproducing two tables that will be of in- 
terest to the home maker in planning her meals. The 
table on this page lists food materials which are im- 

portant sources of 
the vitamin that 
protects against 
pellagra. It also 
indicates the quan- 
tity of each food 
material that would 
probably ‘be suffi 
cient to protect an 
individual against 
the disease. The table which will be found on 
page 29 lists the kinds and quantities of foods 
that make up a safe dietary for a week for fan 
ilies of varying sizes. Only the cheapest of the ess« 
tial foods are listed as those families suffering from 
shortage of home-grown foods and ready cash are thos 
most ‘in need of help with this problem. Since the 
quantities of milk, vegetables, and lean meat suggested 
are somewhat lower than is wholly desirable, it is i 
portant that the foods listed in these three groups 
should be included at least in as large quantities 
specified. 

For home makers who are in doubt as to wheth 
their families are getting the right food or for further 
help with dietary problems, we suggest that inquiry be 
made of the county home demonstration agent, the local 
teacher of home economics, the Red Cross worker, the 
public health nurse, or some member of the county 


board of health. 


Plant What the Customer Wants 


By MRS. L. O. YARBOROUGH 

F YOU are contemplating planting truck for market- 

Mhg direct to the consumer, try this plan: Sometime 
before planting, get a supply of postcards, print the 
names of vegetables, leaving space enough for custom- 
ers to check, also print the days of the week, and ask 
the customers to check the days that they prefer to 
have vegetables delivered. These cards must be self- 
addressed and stamped. 

Tuck a number of them in your pocket and begin 
calling on prospective customers. When you find one 
interested in your plan of supplying fresh vegetables, 
give him or her a card and ask him to sign and check 
the vegetables wanted. 

In this way, you plant what there will be a demand 
for. Hence, you will not have an oversupply of any 
product. When returned to you, these cards should be 
filed for future use in preparing the produce as_the 
customer has indicated 













THREE WEEKS LATER 

It’s the same rat—fully recov- 
ered. See the mischievous look in 
his eye! They merely gave him 
things to eat that had plenty of 
vitamin G, Pictures furnished by 
courtesy of the Bureau of Home 
Economics, U. S. D. A 
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Beauty, charm, and loveliness 


Any girl can now possess 


Ii she looks like, 


From a bandbox she’d stepped out! e 


Making Friends 


N! JRODY was friendly with make-up 
4 Nin the days when Grandmother was 
a Dixie belle. In fact, nobody had ever 
the word, except with reference to 
theatricals. Even face powder was never 
mentioned in public. And as for “paint” 
—my goodness! If a rouge compact 
had relled out of Grandmother’s band- 
even out of your mother’s bu- 
anyone had known 


heard 


box- I 
reau. drawer—and 


what it was—there would have been 
“family jars,” but no more jars of rouge! 
Perhaps both have told’ you how they 


crushed rose petals against their cheeks 
vickedly wet red 
1 rubbed it on 
their lips on occasions 
of great importance. 
But if anyone had ac- 
cused them of it, they 
would have blushed red- 
der than the calico! 


—and 


calice 


Gradually these preju- 
dices have worn down, 
but they are not all gone yet. 
ture to say that there are many men 
folks, and 


I'll ven- 


some women folks, too, 
whe still think powder is permissible, 
rouge not so, and lipstick beyond the 


pale. (And here’s a confession—I’m too 
to like eye make-up!) How- 
many lovely, refined, and charming 
people do use modern make-up—yet even 
they are very rightly prejudiced against 
the wrong kind of make-up, or the right 
kind wrongly used. 


“ald LE y” 


ever, 


For make-up may be a good friend, 
anxious to help you look your loveliest, 
or it may be a bitter enemy, bent on 
making you look silly or grotesque or 
even ill-bred. So that’s why, if you are 
a young girl, Mother and Dad prefer 
you to use no rouge or lipstick. Reason 
and good taste—and fashion—are abso- 
lutely on their side. No artificial color- 
ing could possibly be as lovely as that 
which Mother Nature uses to tint a girl’s 
complexion. Any older woman would 
give all the vanity boxes she ever hopes 
to own, for that same color which you 
possess! If you don’t possess it, coax 
Mother Nature to give it to you by tak- 
ing more exercise in the open air, eating 
more nourishing food, and getting more 
sleep and more water. A famous doctor 
once said that the world’s best rouge is 
milk, taken internally ! 

Whether you are 20 or 40 or 60 and do 
use make-up, always remember that it 
is intended to imitate Nature, not to out- 
do her! Your only possible reason for 
using make-up is to enhance your loveli- 
ness. Jf it doesn’t do this .. . if it calls 
attention to itself instead of to your 
beauty, it had better be left in the box. 
Haven’t you often seen a girl, you after- 
ward knew as quite pretty, going down 
the street in her make-up calling, “Hey! 
look at me!”—and you looked so hard 
that you couldn't remember whether she 
Was pretty or homely? You couldn’t see 
her beauty for her make-up. 


So, the first rule of. effective make-up 





is this: Apply only enough to look per-» 
" PEE ae ae RP es eas 





without doubt, 


With Make-Up 


fectly natural. In order to obey this 
rule, you must apply make-up in the 
same kind of light in which you are to 
appear—and use a good, clear mirror 
and hand’ mirror. It is amazing how 
artificial light can completely change 
the color of rouge or lipstick or powder. 
That’s why many women use a _ violet 
powder and save their brightest rouges 
for evening. 

The amount of color you may use 
varies with the time of day. Use very 
little in the morning, especially if you 
are swimming or playing tennis or going 
to market. Use a lit- 
tle more for afternoon 
parties when you wear 
frilly dresses, and quite 
a bit more in the eve- 
ning. I hope you never, 
never go to bed with- 
out washing your face, 
but if you ever have, 
and have caught a 
glimpse of yourself in the mirror the 
morning after a party at which you 
thought you were discreetly rouged, you'll 
realize the difference in the morning and 
night light’s effect on color! 


Then, perhaps you've noticed that your 
costume colors have lots to do with your 
make-up. Orange rouge may be very 
becoming ordinarily, but with a cherry 
red dress or a plum-colored hat—ugh! 
You .may wear more color with a black 
dress. Sun-tan powder may have looked 
“simply precious” with your white clothes, 
but with your winter coat, it may make 
you look “sick and tired.” 


Your rouge, lipstick, and powder must 
also harmonize with each other. Nothing 
looks worse than to see a geranium 
rouge, a carmine lipstick, and pink pow- 
der used on the same face, though each 
tint and the face may be lovely. 


And after you are sure that your rouge, 
lipstick, and powder are in keeping with 
each other, with your clothes, with the 
time of day,and with Nature, you must 
then make sure that they harmonize with 
your type and age. The young girl or 
the boyish type of girl looks best with 
little or no make-up; the flashing bru- 
nette can “get away” with a good bit and 
not be conspicuous; the ethereally dainty 
blonde needs just enough rouge to give 
her a wild-rose blush and no lipstick: 
the sephisticated, very smart type may be- 
comingly wear a good bit of lipstick with 
no rouge. Women with white hair look 
lovely with just the faintest color and a 
little soft powder. No older woman 
should ever use rouge that is dark or 
purplish, as this adds years to the ap- 
pearance of a woman past 30, as does 
the use of heavy lipstick. 


I hope you will try out these sugges- 
tions for the very loveliest Valentine 
party you’ve ever attended—and that 
they will be as effective as Cupid’s ar- 
rows. Next time I shall tell you more 
explicitly about ways and means of ap- 
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you can make them with 


BAKING SODA 
**« BASTER 
















































ANY an eloquent 

masculine plea for 
muffins dies of “too much 7 
trouble” — and needlessly! For light, Auffy and de- 
licious muffins can be made in surprisingly little time— 
and surprisingly easy, too—if you start the proceedings 
with Arm & Hammer or Cow Brand Baking Soda! 


Just follow the recipe given here the next time your 
hungry male develops a craving for muffins. ‘You'll 
find it easier than trying to talk him: out of it! 








BREAKFAST MUFFINS 


3 Cups flour 34 Teaspoon salt 
4 Tablespoons sugar 34 Teaspoon Arm & Hammer Soda 
3 Tablespoons melted shortening 1 Egg well beaten 


114 ‘Cups Sour Milk 


Combine the egg, melted shortening and sugar. Sift the flour once. 
Measure. Sift with the soda and salt. Add alternately with the milk to 
the egg and shortening mixture. Stir only enough to obtain a smooth 
batter. Bake in an oven 425° Fahrenheit. 


All spoon measurements to be level 




















Use Baking Soda in all your bak- 
ing. It is the ideal leavening—and 
costs next to nothing! To be sure 
of the best, always ask for Arm & 
Hammer or Cow Brand. The two 
are identical. Both are Bicarbonate of 
Soda,exceeding in puritytheU.S.P. 
standards. Books on request. 









ARM & HAMMER and COW BRAND BAKING SODA 
ARE BOTH PURE BICARBONATE OF SODA 










plying ke-up, 


Pete 





CHURCH & DWIGHT CO., INC., 80 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK, N.Y. Py 
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ET’S see how they figure it— 
these thousands of farmers 
who hold production costs down 
to a minimum by using Red 
Steer. 
They know that this year, as 
every year, their profits will de- 
pend largely upon their cost of 


the usual “guaranteed analysis” 
tag, each bag of Red Steer car- 
ries the Certificate of Quality, 
which gives positive assurance of 
‘‘Best Materials, Double 
Mixed and Triple Tested.’’ 


To cut costs, increase profits, 
look for the Certificate of Qual- 


production per acre. ity when you buy fertilizer. 
The first step is to get Ask your Authorized 
larger yields per acre, . » Swift Agent about Red 


yorizé mi 6Steer highanalysis, espe- 
Mei cially 6-12-6 (12-6-6) and 

we 4-12-4(12-4-4.) They save 
you 10% to 15% or more 
on the cost of plant food. 


Swift & Company 


Fertilizer Works 


thereby reducing the cost 
per bushel, or whatever 
the unit of production. 

To do this, you must 
use good fertilizer. A fer- 
tilizer that gives you full 
dollar for dollar value in 


“Autl 


i Swit 





productive plant food. Atianta,Ga. _ Wilmington, N.C. 
= = ‘ Columbia, S.C. Albany, Ga. 
Swift’s Red Steeristhat Lookforthis New Orleans, Le. Greensboro, N. C. 
om aa a sign of your Norfolk, Va. Shreveport, La. 
fertilizer! In addition to A. S.A. La Grange, Ga. 


SWIFT’S 


RED STEER 
FERTILIZERS 
“IT PAYS TO USE THEM” 
































Miss Trevor, this is my friend, Cotton 
Shackleford. He’s one of the newspaper 
boys.” Noting the girl’s quick, invol- 
untary recoil, he continued hastily. “But 
he’s o. k. We are working together—try- 
ing to make heads or tails out of this 
thing—and making a pretty rotten job 
of it at that. But he’s not printing any- 
thing that both of* us don’t pass on to- 
gether first.. And he’s not here to get 
anything for the paper from you. He 
and I have run into something that we 
can’t fit in with anything and we think 
that_you may be able to help us. That’s 
why we're here.” 


REAKING a Silence that had become 

awkward, Samuels picked up his hat 
and turned to Irene. “Look here, Irene; 
I think that the three of you will get 
along better if I go and leave you alone 
to talk things over. I know nothing at all 
about any of it—and don’t wish to. Un- 
less you want me to stay, I’ll be going.” 

Irene turned and smiled at him. “Per- 
haps you’re right, Ed. Véry probably it 
will make it easier all around.” 

“Then I'll get along back down town. 
If you want me for anything, call the 
office. If I’m out, my secretary will 
know where to find me.” With a nod 
and a word of good bye for Jimmy and 
Shackleford, he left them. 

“Miss Trevor,” Jimmy began awkward- 
ly, “I’m trying to play in a game that 
I’m green at. So if I sound sort of raw, 
please don’t get offended. I’m trying to 
do what I can to help out John Bannister. 
I'll tell you straight, before we make a 
start, I don’t believe he killed Mrs, 
Brent.” 

“Neither do I.” 

“Then we're all set there. But some 
things have showed up that have got me 
guessing. I started to go to the law and 
spill what I’ve found out. Then I de- 
cided to keep matters to myself until I 
could see you. If they haven’t got any- 
thing to do with the killing, there’s no 
use in dragging your name into all the 
mix-up down there.” 

Irene nodded. 

“Then, this morning, something came 
out that we didn’t know when we came 


up. Down in his office, your manager 
told us that he didn’t send that telegram 
that you got the morning after Mrs. 


Brent was killed. 

“He didn’t send it.” 

“Then who did?” 

“I did. That is, I wrote it out before 
I left and gave it to my maid to send 
to me.” 

rd 


“Oh, it had nothing to do with the 
murder,” Irene explained. “It was. for 
an entirely different reason.” 


IMMY waited for her to explain fur- 

ther, but it was some minutes before 
the girl did so. 

“IT didn’t want to accept Mrs. Brent’s 
invitation—but it was necessary that I 
should. I had to learn something, and to 
do that, I had to see her. I thought— 
and it turned out that I was right—that 
I could learn what I wanted to know 
without remaining as her guest for the 
whole week end. So, before I left, I 
wrote out the wire and left it with my 
maid to send Friday night. If, when it 
reached me, I had not learned what I 
wanted to know, I could destroy it and 
stay on. If I had, the telegram would 
be an excuse for leaving that would 


cause ne comment from anybody. Does 
that explain it?” 
“Tt would—except for this.” Jimmy 


reached into his pocket, took out his 
wallet and extracted the three linked 
jewels. “I found these in a crack in the 
floor in Mrs. Brent’s sitting room. As I 
remember, you told the sheriff that you 
had never been there except when we all 
went in together just after we got to 
Surrey Hall in the morning.” 

Irene’s face went alarmingly white. 
Her hands gripped the arms of the chair. 
“You found them in her sitting room?” 
she repeated, half audibly. “Found them, 
and recognized them as mine?” 

“I found them, but I didn’t recognize 





as 
poe 






}them. My wife did that part of it.” 


Friday the Thirteenth 


(Continued from page 10) 


“Then everybody—all the rest of the 
people in the house—know that, for some 
reason of my own, I was in that room 
and then lied about,” Irene concluded, 
thinking aloud. 


“No they don’t. Nobody knows a 
word about this earring except Julia, 
Cotton here, and me. That’s what 


brought us up here. We wanted to see 
you before I wised up the dicks or any- 
body else. If you can get us straight on 
just where this fits in with what hap- 
pened last Friday night, you’ll find out 
that Cotton and me are two of the best 
forgetters there are. Nobody will ever 
know. Julia talks a lot, but most of the 
time she just makes noises. She'll never 
tell it.” 


HE girl’s tense figure relaxed. In 

her face was the expression of a 
prisoner reprieved. “Mr. Parr, I’m not 
even going to attempt to thank you for 
what you have done, You’ve no idea— 
you couldn’t have—what this means to 
me. Have you ever struggled and work- 
ed for years to put something behind you, 
and just when you were sure that it was 
forgotten and dead and buried, have it 
rear up and stare you in the face? I have, 
And I was face to face with one of those 
dead things come to life when I went 
back to Surrey Hall last Friday.” 

“Went back,” Jimmy explained. 

“Yes. Last Friday was not my first 
visit to Surrey Hall. I was there once 
before.” 

“Then why did you and Mrs. Brent 
pull off that play about not knowing each 
other?” Jimmy questioned. 

“We didn’t know each other. When I 
was first at Surrey Hall, Mrs. Brent 
wasn’t living there. It was before her 
time—10 years ago—while the place was 
leased by Mr. Dunbar ?” 


All interest, Jimmy leaned forward, 
elbows on knees. Cotton Shackleford, 
scenting a story, mechanically hitched 


his chair forward, eager for the girl to 
continue. But for a time [rene sat silent, 
thinking. 

“T’ll have to tell you the whole thing 
from the very beginning—or you'll never 
understand. In the first place, my name 
isn’t Irene Trevor. It’s Irene Traylor.” 

“So it wasn’t what they call a_ social 
error when Mrs. Brent called you ‘Miss 
Traylor’ when you first arrived. She did 
it on purpose. I think I’m beginning to 
see,” Jimmy said. “But, God knows, I 
don’t know what I’m seeing,” he put in 
as an afterthought. “And so Trevor is 
just your stage name?” 

“Yes, but it’s the only one I’ve used 
for 10 years, and, until a few days ago, 
I thought that nobody knew that it wasn’t 
my own—that I was Irene Traylor. 

“Then I got a note from Mrs. Brent, 
asking me to come down for the party 
at Surrey Hall. It was very cleverly 
worded, ‘but it made me fear that, some- 
how, she had unearthed the old story. 
But I couldn’t be certain. Her note 
might have meant nothing. I might have 
been reading something into it that wasn’t 
there—all of it in my imagination, fed 
on memories that the name of the place 
brought back. 





“DUT this is not getting me anywhere 

with my story—or explaining any- 
thing to you. If you’re to understand at 
all, I'll have to try to be a little more 
coherent.” Her voice dropped. “It isn’t 
an easy story to tell, even after all these 
years. But I realize that it must be told. 
There’s no other way. 


“T went on the stage when I wasn't 
quite 18. That was about 10 years ago, 
and I used my own name, Irene Traylor. 
My first part was a tiny bit in a musical 
piece that opened in Washington. Mr. 
Dunbar was there at the time, and one 
of the other girls in the company intro- 
duced us. Almost every night he’d make 
up a supper party, and once or twice | 
was asked. So when he arranged a party 
to go down to his place on Saturday 
night after the performance and invited 
me, I accepted. 

“We were to stay until Monday and 
then he was to get us back to Baltimore 


(Continued on page 50) 
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bacco that 18 pipe tobacco. 


SoMETHING all pipe smokers should know: tobacco must be cut 
right to burn right. That’s why Granger is “Rough Cut”— in big 
shaggy flakes that are slower-burning, longer-lasting . . . cooler- 
smoking! It’s the one right way to cut tobacco for pipes. 

And what’s more: Granger owes its “pipey” fragrance to our 
sixty-year-old tobacco secret, Wellman’s Method. A richer, 
cooler smoke — and a drier, sweeter pipe. No wonder it’s “in 


more pipes every day”! 


GRANGER ROUGH CUT 


LIGGETT & MYERS TOBACCO CO. 















































A New feature 
that gives you Iwo 


tupes of tractors in One 


ERE is just the tractor you have always 
wanted. The new Case Model “CC” is 
the first tractor that successfully combines 

a plowing and a cultivating tractor. It has all 
the advantages of both types. 


It is the first to offer an adjustable wheel 
spacing by which the rear wheels can be easily 
and quickly moved in or out, from standard 48- 
inch tread for plowing to various treads, up to 
84 inches, for row crop planting and cultivat- 
ing. This gives you an adaptability you have 
never before seen in a tractor. 


It gives you an efficient plowing tractor— 
either three or four wheels—that can be easily 
converted into an equally efficient planting and 
cultivating unit. Its ideal combination of de- 
pendable power, light weight and new fast 
speeds gives you an entirely new working capac- 
ity for every kind of farm job. 


ASE 


Full Line of Quality Farm Machines 

















ith Adjustable 
heel Spacing 
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for Every. 
Purpose » >» 


The illustration shows a few 
of the many treads from 48 
to 84 inches at which the rear 
wheels can be spaced to fit 
various kinds of work. For 
plowing, the wheels set at 
the standard 48-inch tread 
eliminates side draft, hard 
steering and awkward hitch- 
es. For planting and culti- 
vating row crops, you can 
move the wheels out to fit 
practically any width of rows, 
from an 18-22 inch combi- 
nation to 48 inches apart and 
wider. The change is quickly 
and easily made. 









To operate this tractor is to experi- 
ence a new thrill. Fast irreversible 
- steering gear makes steering excep- 
tionally easy. Independent differential 
brakes aid in quick handling between 
the rows and in pivoting on either 
rear wheel when turning short. Low 
center of gravity results in more 
stability and prevents side slipping. 


Power lift eliminates the use of levers at the end 
of rows. 


Handy platform and comfortable seat 
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enable the operator to stand or sit as he chooses. 
The tractor is amazingly simple and easy to care 
for. Inexperienced help can quickly learn to 
handle it skillfully. 


Get in touch with the nearest Case dealer or 
send at once for new book fully describing these 
and many other unusual features which make it 
possible to speed up all farm work and cut your 
operating costs to the bone. Use the coupon for 
your convenience. 


J. I. CASE CO., Racine, Wis. 





If you are not familiar with the full line of Case farm ma- 
chines, including the new Models “‘L”’ and “‘C’’ Tractors, it 
will pay you to find out about their advantages. Every ma- 
chine has some new or salient features which add to its 
efficiency and profitable performance. Just say what im- 
plements you would like information on. 


J. I. Case Co., 
Dept. B-87, Racine, Wis. 

Please send me, without obligation, the new book on the 
Model **CC”’ Tractor offered to readers of this magazine. 





Name 
Addr 


Include also bookl 
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State other farm machines you are interested in. 
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Higher in quality—lower in price 
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the great American value 
































The new Chevrolet Six has been designed to 

give thorough satisfaction in long, hard serv- 

ice. High quality is built into every vital part 
. y of this bigger and better automobile. 

There is more room for the family in the 
ate longer, wider Fisher bodies of the new Chev- 
aa rolet—greater strength and solidity in the 
“ror % improved hardwood and steel body con- 
br ead struction. 
itch- 
eo Chevrolet’s dependable chassis has been 
oars, materially improved—in such parts as the 
chty clutch, transmission, front axle, steering 

mechanism and radiator. 

The frame is stronger. The wheelbase is 

2 longer. And several new features in the 

a 3 _ h 4 Chevrolet six-cylinder 50-horsepower motor 
# ——_ ———— add to sturdier engine construction and 
smoother operation. 
er 
ns Yet, with all the new strength and quality, 
S: Chevrolet’s rigid standards of economy have 
: been carefully maintained. In gasoline and 
A oil consumption, in upkeep and mainte- 
io nance, no other automobile shows a better 
= cost-record than the new Chevrolet Six. And 
“4 this bigger and better car is offered at new 
ir low prices that set it apart as the Great 
' 4 Above is illustrated the New Chevrolet Six-Cylinder Coach American Value! 

NEW CHEVROLET SIX 
2) 


It’s wise to choose a Six 











New Low Prices—The Phaeton, $510. . . The Roadster, $475 . . . Sport Roadster (with rumble seat), $495 . . . The Coach, $545... 
Standard Coupe, $535. . . Standard Five-Window Coupe, $545 . . . Sport Coupe (with rumble seat), $575 . . . Standard Sedan, $635 
- - . Special Sedan, $650 . . . Special equipment extra . . . Chevrolet Trucks from $355 to $695 .. . All prices f. o. b. Flint, Michigan. 






Chevrolet Motor Company, Detroit, Michigan, Division of General Motors Corporation. 
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Make the Most 
of Every Dollar 


— 


| 6 | DOLLAR SAVED is a dollar earned.” = Merchandise can be trusted, if it’s advertised. 
| | What sound advice! Farm folks, espe- The advertisements in this paper are the show 
-——— cially, appreciate this bit of wisdom. | windows of Main Street. They tell you the 

One way of saving money... earningit... | commercial news and open up new avenues 


is to read the advertisements in this paper, for profits, comforts and happiness. Advertise- 


carefully and persistently. It insures you against | ments enable you to buy goods intelligently 
those losses which you may have experienced and profitably. 

when you had to buy an article on the spur Buying advertised goods makes buying easier 
of the moment. for you. It saves you time... unnecessary trips 


Articles advertised in this publication point | totown...actual money. You can make your se- 
the way for the thrifty family. Goods that are —_ lections fromthe advertisements. Byreading them 
consistently advertised must maintain quality, you learn what goods are standard. How much 


or their manufacturers could not stay in business. | you are expected to pay. Where to get them. 








You CAN RELY ON ADVERTISED PRODUCTS 

















Peter Has 


Ais Turn 


A Bedtime Story—By Thornton W. Burgess 


ETER had been laughed at and made 

fun of and teased until it was a won- 
der his disposition was not wholly spoil- 
ed. It was all because he had insisted 
that one night over in the Green Forest 
he had heard a new song. Anyway, it 
was new to him, for he had never heard 
it before. He hadn’t seen the singer and 
when he had told his friends about that 
song and asked them if they had seen a 
’ feathered stranger in the Green Forest 
they had made fun of him and insisted 
that he had been dreaming. Peter had 
had to stand a great deal, but now it was 
his turn. 

The very ones who had done most of 
the teasing were 
now over in the 
Green Forest near 
the big old stump 
where Peter had 
first heard that 
song. Their curi- 
osity had been 
aroused and they 
had followed Peter 
over there early 
this morning pre- 
tending that they 
had just happened . 
around that way. 
And just when 
they had about 
made up their 
minds that they 
had just wasted 
their time and fol- 
lowed Peter for 
nothing, there came a pretty little war- 
bling song from among some bushes 
growing around and nearly hiding the old 
stump. 

Everyone stopped what he happened 
to be doing that he might listen. Blacky 
the Crow sat like a black image in the 
top of a tall pine tree. Sammy Jay didn’t 
move a feather. Drummer the Wood- 
pecker clung to the side of the old stump 
as if he were a part of it. Yank Yank 
the Nuthatch, who had been coming head 
first down the trunk of a tree, stopped 
right where he was, head down. Tommy 
Tit the Chickadee, who is a little feath- 
ered acrobat, clung motionless upside 
down to the tip of the hemlock branch. 

For two or three minutes no one mov- 
ed. Then Peter Rabbit grinned. “Well,” 
said he, “did you all hear it or did you all 
dream that you heard it?” 

Before anyone could find his tongue 


“Well,” 


said he, 
you all dream that you heard it?” 


“did you all hear it, or did 


to reply the song was heard again. This 
time it seemed to come from back of a 
little hemlock tree. Sammy Jay came to 
life abruptly. Hardly had that song 
ended when Sammy darted down to that 
little hemlock tree to find that singer. 
There are no sharper, quicker eyes in all 
the Green Forest than those of Sammy 
Jay. He hadn’t a doubt that he would 
find that singer. You can guess his sur- 
prise and chagrin when he failed to find 
any one but Whitefoot the Wood Mouse, 
and Whitefoot was running along one of 
his private little paths and whisked out 
of sight in a hole in the ground. 
“There is no one here,” 
Sammy. 


At once the oth- 
ers flew over to aid 
in the search, 
They looked high 
and low and for a 
considerable dis- 
tance around, but 
they found no one. 
In the midst of 
their searching that 


declared 


was heard once 
more. It seemed 
to come from the 
big, old stump. 
There was a rush 
to get there first, 
but when they did 
get there only 
Whitefoot was to 
be seen and he was 
carefully making his toilet. 

“Who was that singing over here?” 
demanded Sammy Jay. 


‘Was someone 
asked innocently. 


st 


singing?” Whitefoot 


“You must have been dreaming, Sam- 
my Jay. You must have dreamed that 
you heard someone singing,” spoke up 
Peter Rabbit, and turned his head to hide 
a grin. 

“He didn’t, for I heard it,” cried Tom- 
my Tit the Chickadee. 

“And I,” declared Drummer the Wood- 
pecker. 

“And I,” added Yank Yank the Nut- 
hatch. 

“Dear me, could it be that you all 
were asleep and had the same dream?” 
asked Peter. Peter was having his turn 
at teasing and making the most of it. 

(Copyright, 1931, by T. W. Burgess) 





A MINIMUM DIETARY TO PREVENT PELLAGRA 


The orders below are suggested for families suffering from shortage of home-grown foods 
and ready cash. The quantities suggested are not considered optimum for nutrition, but it is 
believed that they can be safely used. Any reduction in the wagqnere’ quantities of milk, 


vegetables, and of lean meat must be made with great discretion. See page 22. 
FAMILY COMPOSITION 
iS} oP 
7 ~~ " we eo 
bo a. q@ FS 
© UF weelvn worm ‘” 
292 230 Sve Lor”. a 
hei) 3s wa 3°5 o S5..0 3 
~mo0 os & WHT DEVH i=] 
wom S°Rs BOEm SSE. & 
Food material Nae AMAh Anas MNRAS - 
Flour, meal, etc. (use whole grain cereals at least 
ONC Gaile), <Onanead | rei ccalcksciccocks cacca vec 13-15 18-20 20-30 35-45 22-27 
ell separated wheat germ or rice polish if avail- 
RUG CORMRAEE ooo de ccchaceceasvad sevssastvecnc 5 % 1 1% 1 
Whole Saltese cnn enc a anceis en dade Race 9-14 23-28 30-39 43-46 4-8 
otatoes, Irish and sweet (pounds) ............0+05 8-10 15-20 25-30 35-40 15-20 
Legumes, including dried beans, peas, lentils, pea- 
a Ut Deter CmaiteeN | isc sans che'cscte cen osedeeace 1-2 1-2 1-3 2-5 1-3 
Tomatoes, fresh or canned, or oranges if equally 
CREAN AGEN): Fa cain'gc catia Coccaaah we sccse ei ce 4 6 9 12 6 
Other vegetables, fresh or canned, including some 
of green or yellow color, as carrots, cabbage, 
spinach, turnips, onions, beets, string beans; 
inexpensive fruit, fresh, canned, or dried, as 
apples, bananas, berries, prunes, peaches 
(DOWN) certs wenn cuicees cant aacaa caminge ce 12-14 15-18 20-25 30-40 20-25 
ats, as butter, or butter substitutes, salt pork, 
acon, lard, vegetable oils (pounds) ...........+ 2 2% - 6 4 
Sugar (use some unrefined cane molasses) 
ROMNEY is ces lece pieasicedha dais ines aaueincedes® 3 3 6 8 5 
Aun meat, liver, fish, cheese, eggs (pounds) ... .3-5 5-7 7-10 10-14 5-10 
dditional eggs for younger children ............. 3 8 8 a > ekeue 


To this list may be added fresh and canned vegetables and fruits and canned salmon if 


they can be obtained. 
.,,'For each 5 quarts fresh whole milk, 5 
milk may be used. If 


fourth 


| ray 8 ounces, and the family of four adu 


psi, 


dr 
The first family should ae 2 ounces weenty 


in the form of butter or butter substitutes 


y e mi pounds of evaporated milk or 1 pound of dry skim- 
skimmilk is used cod liver oil should be given to supply vitamin A. 
; the second, 4 ounces; the third, 6 ounces; the 


should have 2 ounces weekly. A little extra 


will also be needed. 


same little song) 
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HEN prices are low, there’s only 
one thing to do—get more pro- 
duction per acre, make better profits. 


Put S-D goods under this year for bigger 
and better yields. You’ll experience the 
profitable benefits that many growers of 
tobacco, cotton, peanuts, grain and truck 
crops have been enjoying for past seasons. 


Prominent growers of prize winning 
tobacco crops who regularly get big yields 
per acre of quality, willingly testify to the 
superiority of SMITH ORANGE and 
SMITH JAMACA. Growers of all kinds 
of crops in this territory report results 
beyond all expectations from the use of 
S-D goods. 

There are reasons, of course, for S-D 
superiority—many of them! — starting 
with the selection of the highest quality 
of raw materials, aging, blending and 
curing—to the finishéd product. 


Ask for more facts, as well as for convine- 
ing testimony from your neighbors who 
use S-D. Write Now! 


SMITH-DOUGLASS COMPANY, inc. 
NORFOLK aggerconomnangyrpommonne VIRGINIA 
Kinston, N. C. Bisitiediesadince £201 Danville, Va. 
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Big Ben carries a two year guarantee. Steady or repeating 

alarm. In lustrous nickel or dull finish, and in attractive blue, 

green or old rose. (Luminous dial, a dollar more.) Western 
Clock Company, La Salle, Illinois 
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ETTING UP isnt any too much fun at best. 

Its even Css fun when youre routed out of 
"guesser_.. Getting 
up on Ziwe Ceme_ to Big Ben is as painless as getting up can be. 


BIG BEN x 


Lf 





TO WIN $3700. 00— 
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ety’s belles, 

erier. Gossip, song, 

prevailed. 

Our artist has pictured here an interesting 
high spot in the lives of our forefathers as a 
test of your powers of observation. 

- purposely drawn two people exactly alike in 
size, height, pose, costume or dress. Test your 
skill, See if you can find the TWINS. It will 
cost you nothing to try for the Grand Prizes 
which will be awarded according to the con- 
testants’ standings when the final decision is the U. S. A. Mail your answer tod 
made in this unusual new advertising plan. vertis 
There is no obligation whatever, If you can 


TAGE Coach Days” 
The stop at Ye Old Inn was a great event. 


Here gathered 


™% 


the rich, the poor, soci- 
government leaders and the town 
the minuet and politics 


were great old days. 


He has 


case of ties. 


MATHER, Ad 
Iinois St., 


Chicago, Ill, 


Rs 


In addition to the 


Fey 


Then, 


QUALIFY FOR THE OPPORTUNITY 








find the “twins,” send their numbers, together 
with your name and address. 
give you full instructions as to how you may 
win the first prize of Two Thousand Eight Hun- 
dred Fifty Dollars ($2,850.00) or a brand new 
90 H.P. airplane and actual flying instruction 
to be awarded as FIRST PRIZE with an extra 
promptness prize of Eight Hundred Fifty Dol- 
lars ($850.00)—making a total First Prize of 
$3,700.00 cash if you prefer. 
first prize there are dozens of other well chosen 
prizes and duplicate prizes to be awarded in 
Solutions will not be accepted 
from persons living in Chicago or outside of 


we will 


HE old saying, “Man works from 

sun to sun, but woman’s work is 
never done” seems still to hold true, ac- 
cording to a survey made recently. It was 
found that the 700 farm home makers 
who were interviewed, worked 63 hours 
weekly, or an average of nine hours a 
day. If this is typical of our American 
farm homes, how can home makers ex- 
pect to- find time to read, visit, be inter- 
ested in current events, attend club meet- 
ings, keep up with their college sons and 
daughters, and do the many things which 
make life worth living? Are you letting 
the details of housekeeping” prevent you 
from attaining a happy home life? Can 
you go to town with your husband to see 
a good movie the day you had planned 
to clean the upstairs storeroom? If the 
neighbors drop in at night to hear an 
early radio program, can you leave..the 
supper dishes without worrying about 
them all evening? 

Of course system and conveniences are 
very essential in a modern home, but 
sometimes the mechanics of a house can 
destroy its very peace. What is your 
mental attitude towards your important 
job as home maker? Have you a goal in 
view? Is it a spotless house, or an at- 
tractive, comfortable home to which your 
family enjoy coming at the end of the 
day? Are you cheerful, do you feel a 
joy in your work, and are you generally 
free from worry? Have you a sense of 
humor which comes to your rescue when 
the beans cook dry and the baby turns 
over the cream jar while you are at the 
henhouse getting the eggs? 


One way to get the most out of a day 
is to plan your work and then work your 
plan. Oh yes, this all sounds fine on pa- 
per, but can it be done? It has been done 
by many happy, agreeable, and contented 
women who work hard, but who have a 
vision which carries them through the 
drudgeries of housework and helps them 
attain their goal whatever it may be. One 
of these women is able to do club work 
and take an active part in the work of 
her church by having a carefully planned 
house, with a convenient kitchen. contain- 
ing a steam pressure cooker. In the 
morning after she has finished the break- 
fast dishes she prepares her dinner and 
puts it in the cooker ready to be cooked 
in a half hour or so when she gets home 
from a committee meeting or a shopping 
trip to town. She does as much as pos- 
sible towards getting supper while in the 
kitchen after dinner. At night while the 
children are washing the supper dishes 
she is putting out all the supplies for 
breakfast, many times cooking the oat- 
meal while the stove is hot from supper. 
This woman plans her menus for a week 
ahead, tacks these up in the kitchen, and 
never has to hunt around frantically for 
something for supper, or wonder what 
she can have for John’s dinner. 


Another woman plans her housework 





|Are You-Getting the Most Out of a Day? 
Which Day Is Yours? 





By LILLIAN L. KELLER 


by the week. Besides the everyday duties, 
on Monday she cleans the refrigerator, 
Tuesday she goes over the upstairs with 
the vacuum cleaner, on Wednesday she 
cleans the downstairs, and so on, leaving 
one day in the week when she does not 
plan anything extra. If emergencies arise 
—and they will, even in the best man- 
aged households—her plans can be chang 
ed and the household duties done the fol- 
lowing day. 

Mrs. Brown enjoys having company 
and is always ready for an unexpected 
guest. She always keeps on hand a jar 
of mayonnaise and ingredients such as 
canned pears, tomatoes, asparagus, or ap- 
ples, for a salad, her cake box usually 
has cookies or a piece of cake in it, and 
she has what she terms her emergency 
shelf. Friends enjoy going to this home 
because many times they are invited right 
into the kitchen to sit in a comfortable 
chair in one corner, or help to prepare 
the meal. A little niece and nephew, who 
with their parents many times drop in 
for a visit Sunday afternoon and _ stay 
for supper, help to set the table, fill the 


“water glasses, shell the nuts for salad, 


put up the chairs, and last, but not least, 
ring the brass gong which hangs by the 
dining room door. Sometimes in the 
summertime the supper of sandwiches, 
milk,.and cookies is eaten out under the 
big oak tree in the side yard and after- 
wards the paper plates, cups, and napkins 
are put in a basket to be burned and 
“everybody’s happy !” 

Every housekeeper should have time 
for some kind of a hobby. Doing the same 
things—cooking, washing dishes, and 
cleaning the house—every day for 365 
days is apt to make a woman feel sorry 
for herself, and she gets in a rut unless 
she does something entirely different. 
Many housekeepers have lovely rock gar- 
dens in’ which they work in their spare 
time. One woman's family brings her 
moss, ferns, wild geranium, wild blue 
phlox, or any other flowers which they can 
find in the woods. This has been a means 
of interesting the children of the family 
in knowing and appreciating wild flow- 
ers and the great out-of-doors. When win- 
ter comes this same woman makes little 
Japanese gardens to send to her friends. 
She buys a ten-cent flat brown or green 


Japanese bowl and puts into this moss- 
and ferns, with sometimes a little bridge 


made of tiny pebbles and concrete. This 
woman has been able to sell several dozen 
of these miniature gardens for $1.25 and 
$1.50 apiece. 

Another woman who was kept at home 
because of an invalid mother, resurrected 
an old loom from the smokehouse, thread- 
ed it, and began to weave a bordered suit 
for her daughter. People coming into the 
home saw the material and orders began 
to come thick and fast. Neighbors and 
friends sent the weaver articles from 
magazines, and samples of new designs, 
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Cold in Head, 
Chest or Throat? 


UB Musterole well into your chest and 

throat—almost instantly you feel easier. 
Repeat the Musterole—rub once an hour 
for five hours . . . what a glorious relief! 

Those good old-fashioned cold remedies 
—oil of mustard, menthol, camphor—are 
mixed with other valuable ingredients in 
Musterole to make it what doctors call a 
“counter-irritant’’ because it gets action 
and is not just a salve. 

It penetrates and stimulates blood circu- 
lation and helps to draw out infection and 
pain. Used by millions for 20 years. Rec- 
ommended by many doctors and nurses. 
Keep Musterole handy—jars, tubes. All 
druggists. 

To Mothers—Musterole is also made 
in milder form for babies and small 
children. Ask for Children’s Musterole. 








FRECKLES 


Need Attention Now Or 
Face Will Stay Covered 
All Year 


Now is the time to rid your complexion of 
freckles so that it will look clear and beau- 
tiful the rest of the year. Othine-double 
Strength is sold by all druggists with 
money back guarantee to remove every 
last freckle and give you a lovely, milk- 
white complexion, 


Othine is also the perfect Bleach Cream. 
If your dealer can’t supply you, send $1.15 
to Othine Laboratories, Inc., Buffalo, N.Y. 


OTHINE 33885 
STRENGTH 
Infants’ ad Children’s 
STYLE BOOK FREE! 
IcTURES everything to out- 

fit babies and children 
up to fourteen years of age. 
Dainty dresses as low as 39c 
—coats as low as $1.59. Also 


shoes, hats, rompers, under- 
wear and complete layettes. 




























The Lowest Prices and the 
Greatest Values we 
have ever offered 
Take advantage of these 
amazing savings—we pay 
the postage on everything 
you buy. Write today for 
your copy of this Infants’ 
and Children’s Style 
Book—it is yours FREE. 


fane Bryant 


Address Dept. 153 : 
5th Ave. ai 39th Si., New York 














Mother’s Favorite for 
Baby’s Daily B. th 


Cuticura Soap 
Refreshing and Soothing 


Price 25c. Sample free. Address: 
“Outicura,” Dept. 13B, Malden, Mass, 











RPRISE GIFT WITH ORDER 
Finest latest Percales, Prints, ete. 
Brand new, large pieces, This bun- ’ 
alo is simply wonderful; biggest oe 
-argain ever presented. Fine for 
auilts, ete. Send No Money, pay 
featman $1.88 plus postage. Speeial 
4 Gift Package Given with 2 bun- 
Pein (70 yards) $3.39 plus postage. &: 
reed. NORTHERN FABRIC C 
Ne. Wells St. Dept, 781 
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and perhaps some day this hobby may 
grow into a business. The husband of 
this woman has become interested and 
he is making lovely wooden tops for hand 
woven bags. He makes these out of cher- 
ry or walnut raised on the farm and rubs 
them with boiled linseed oil until they are 
as pretty as the ones for sale in exclusive 
shops for $2.50 and $3. 

Of course no one woman can do all the 
things mentioned in this article. Per- 
haps the mistake many women make is 
to try every new idea, instead of decid 
ing on one thing they can work into their 
busy schedules and getting some real joy 
out of that thing. 

Are you getting all you can of satis- 
faction and happiness out of your day? 
Will the end of 1931 find you with the 
same inconvenient kitchen with cabinet 
and working table too low and not ar- 
ranged to save time and steps? By keep- 
ing a home account and stopping some 
of the holes in the family purse can you 
save enough to have running water in the 
house? Will a time schedule for a day, 
a week, or a month help you to systema- 
tize your work and have more time for 
reading, visiting with your family, call- 
ing on your neighbors, taking up a hob- 
by, or doing many things you have al- 
ways wanted to do? If your days are 
too full of hard work with not enough 
recreation and play, try to analyze your 
job, make a survey of your personal ef- 
ficiency, pull yourself out of your house- 
keeping rut, and determine this year to 
get all you can of joy and real happiness 
out of each busy day: you live. 


Aunt ‘Het Says 


By ROBERT QUILLEN 
(Copyright, 1931, by Publishers Syndicate) 





“I’m glad I took dinner with Sue. 
Since eatin’ her pie crust, it don’t make 
me feel so cheap when she passes us in 
her swell car.” 

“I don’t say I’ve been a perfect wife 
an’ mother, but I never tried to pacify a 
hungry male with peanut butter sand- 
wiches,” 

a e % 
“C'OMETIMES I get so plum” sick an’ 
disgusted with the human race’s lack 
o’ sense that I just want to set down 
an’ cry. 

“You take the way things is right here 
at home. One committee is askin’ help 
for the mill folks an’ another one askin’ 
help for the farmers. 


“The mill has made so much cloth it 
can’t find no sale for it an’ has to close 
down, an’ the farmers has raised such a 
big crop they can’t get nothin’ for it or 
find nobody to buy it. 

“The mill folks is goin’ hungry for want 
o’ the things the farmer’s got too much of, 
an’ the farmers is goin’ around with their 
shirt tails stickin’ through their britches 
for want o’ the cloth that’s stacked up in 
the mill. 

“It makes me glad I’m a woman. If I 
belonged to the all-wise superior sex 
that’s runnin’ things in this country, I'd 
go off somewhere an’ crawl in a hole. 


“Imagine a starvin’ cow on one side of 
a fence an’ a stack o’ hay on the other, 
an’ in all this broad land not a single 
two-legged creature in pants with sense 
enough to bust the fence down or throw 








the hay over.” 
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The ‘Telephone lncreases 
her egg and poultry Profits 





CIA Bell System Advertisement 


Tue telephone is used by a farmer’s 
wife near Orleans, Ind., to get the 
highest prices for eggs. At certain 
times the prices paid by dealers in 
her neighborhood vary as much as 
15 cents a dozen. By telephoning to 
a number of them and discovering 
where the highest priceis to be had, 
she frequently realizes an added 
weekly profit of $2 or more. She 
also finds the telephone profitable 
in getting orders for eggs to be 
hatched, and in buying feed and 
supplies with the greatest saving 
of time and money. 
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The telephone also gives vatu- 
able aid in getting the highest 
prices for livestock, grain, fruit 
and vegetables through co-opera- 
tive marketing associations or local 
markets. It can always be depended 
on to run errands about the coun- 
tryside, make social engagements, 
order farm and household supplies 
and summon help in cases of acci- 
dent or sickness. 

The modern farm home has a 
telephone that serves well every 
day of the year, rain or shine. 
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Our Advertisements Guaranteed Reliable 


E GUARANTEE Progressive Farmer and Southern Ruralist 

advertisments RELIABLE. If in writing advertisers and 
ordering goods the subscriber says, “I saw your advertisement in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer and Southern Ruralist,” and will report any unsatisfactory 
transaction to us within thirty days from date of order, we will refund cost 
price of article purchased (not to exceed an aggregate of $1,000 on any one 
advertiser), if such loss results from any fraudulent misrepresentation in our 
advertising columns. We cannot try to adjust trifling disputes between 
reliable business houses and their. patrons, however; nor does this guarantee 
cover advertising of real estate, because buyers should personally investigate 
land before purchasing; or advertising of stocks, bonds, and securities, 
because while we admit only those we believe reliable, we cannot guarantee 
either the value of or returns from securities; neither does this guarantee 
cover advertisers who have become bankrupt. 


The Progressive Farmer and Southern Ruralist 
Raleigh, N.C. Atlanta,Ga. Birmingham, Ala. Louisville, Ky. Memphis, Tenn. Dallas, Texas 





E HORN OF PLENT 
ER SET 


urchaser ali the following articles: 
Corn Stareb, Pound Cane 
Box Pepper, 
as per plan 


essert Jelly, 
1222) and this Dinner Set is 
Hundreds of other useful premiums or large Cash Commissions, - 


SEND NO MONEY-WE PAY FREIGHT 


@ 10 Pe. Full Size Silver Aluminum Set including: 
Preserv: 


N C£$<\ e Kettle, Mixing Bowl, Sauce Pan, Pudding 
TAN rad 

Ny) We trust you and pay freight. ou 
g Write Today for Our Big Free Catalog. 

THE PERRY G. MASON COMPANY, 
Dept. 224 Cincinnati, Ohio. 


APPLE REELS 


Blood Red and Yellow Delicious, Cherries, phums, pears, 
Berries, nuts, grapes, 3e. Ornamentals, etc, Catalog Free, 
TENN. NURSERY CO.. Bex 22 CLEVELAND, TEN 





Box of Cocoa, Box D 





















WRIST WATCH GIVEN 


Sell my Grape Gum, Gumiets, Candy Min: 
Be pack. Everybody will buy trom you. I 
watch and other dandy presenta FREE and besid 
you make money every » Write today for agent’ 


$ David, Sta. V, Cincinnati, 0., Dept. (309 
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Bayer-Tablets 
Aspirin. 


FOR SORE 


Prompt relief from 
HEADACHES, 
COLDS, LUMBAGO 
RHEUMATISM 
NEURALGIA 
NEURITIS, SORE 
THROATS, ACHES 


and PAINS 
Does not narm 
the heart 


BAYER 


ASPIRIN 


Accept only “‘ Bayer’’ package which contains proven directions. Handy 
“Bayer” boxes of 12 tablets. Also bottles of 24 and 100—All druggists. 








THROATS 














FREE to Farmers Only! 


We will send a Carhartt Overall 
Farm, Stock and Crop account book, 
valued by one Farmer at $10.00. 


HAMILTON CARHARTT 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA P.F, 





GET THIS 


by pareet post UKULELE 
Ebiaa resis cet 
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SEED CO. Station 279 PARADISE, PR 






















and up. ‘acal or ‘tra velling. The 


list and ‘‘How to Qualify’’ mailed 
Free. Instruction Bureau, Dept. 2258, 
St. Louis. Missouri. 
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ge | HERE IS AN AMAZING OPPORTUNITY TO MAKE 


oS a Day 


to pay your bills. 
no delay. You 
money the very 


me your name, I'll rush 


I don’t 
you live. 
ings can start at once, 
training is necessary. 





Bere, ord Tudor Sedan! 


This is NOT a contest. 

producers as an extra reward or bonus—in addition to 
their large cash profits. If you already have a car I'll 
give you the cash instead. Mail coupon for ful! infor- 
mation about this generous Automobile Offer. 





Here’s a wonderful chance to get money 
for the things you need 
new clothes, furniture, 


a radio—cash 
There’s no waiting 
can start 
first day. 
full particu- 
lurs without cost or obligation to you. 


$110 ina Week |, 


care who you are 

With my plan your earn- 
No course of 
All you do is 


handle orders in your locality for 

my 350 fast-selling Household Prod- SEND NO MONEY 

ucts——in full time or spare time. IN 

make you the very same proposition Now is the time to get the money you 

I made to Sol. Korenblit, N. Y.. who eed. And here is the chance. Don’t 

cleared $110 in a week. Or H. L. miss it, If $15 a day looks good to 
Lennon, who reporis $39.63 in 7% you, I'll show you how to get it. Mail 
hours. Or Mrs, C. Prior, oupon today sure, 





whose earnings run a8 high as $20 a 
day. This shows the remarkable pos- 
sibilities. 


and want 


mening No Capital or 
Experience Needed 


have 


Just send 


shown people from all walks 
life how to make big money— 
farmers, mechanics, housewives, labor- 
ers, store-clerks, school-teachers, of- 
fico and factory workers, ministers, 
etc. Now I will do the same for you. 


or where 


Albert Mills, 
7475 M 


Pres.. 


American Products Co., 
ith Ave.. ti, Oh 





offers a chance to make $15 a day starting at once. 


Also explain your Free Automobile Offer. 


Cinei ; ° 
Tell me about your wonderful new sropeeition that | 


(C) A.P.Co, (Print or Write Plainly) 
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| missionaries,” 


Come, Forget Household Cares, and Let’s Visit 





The Vale of Kashmir 


R, ELISABETH FARRA is already 

known to many of our readers 
through her stories for the Southern 
Ruralist. 

Dr. Farra is a Kentucky girl who after 
receiving her degree in home econom- 
ics at the University of Kentucky and 
teaching a year in the mountains of 
that state came to Georgia for three years 
to do home demonstration work. Then 
she went to Philadelphia to the Woman's 
Medical College where she spent four 
years studying medicine. Later she had 
her interneship at a New York City hos- 
pital and practiced medicine there for two 
years, specializing in diseases of women 
and children. 


Finally, Dr. Far- 
ra went to London 
for a six months’ 
course in tropical 
medicine. She is 
now located at Phil- 
adelphia Hospital, 
Ambala City, The 
Punjab, India. Al- 
though Dr. Farra 
belongs to the 
Christian Church, 
she was sent out by 
the Presbyterian 
Board. 

This story 
Dr. Farra’s 
tion this past sum- 
mer. We have a 
number of most in- 
teresting letters 
about her work 


is of 


VaCa- 


DR. FARRA ENJOYING 


which we shall 
print from time to time as space per- 
mits. 


DEAR Friends :— 
you could 
waste any 


see us 
sympathy 
instead, you 
tempted to break the tenth command- 
ment. In case you can’t recall the tenth 
or haven't time to look it up, I will say 
that-it begins something like “Thou shalt 
not covet,” etc. 


now you 
on “poor 
might be 


wouldn't 


The week end of June 8, I spent with 
my schoolmate, Dr. Faith Reed, in Sail- 
kot, so we might get an early start into 
Kashmir on Monday morning. A train 
ride of 30 miles brought us to Jammu, 
the end of the line, where we found a 
“lorrie” (a crude motorbus) awaiting us. 
By nine we were on our way and de- 
lighted to be off so early on our 203- 
mile ride into Kashmir. Our hopes of 
an early start were soon shattered (and 
our dispositions were worse for the 
wear) as we really did not get off until 
11:30. We were taken to the motor cf- 
fice to pay our fare in advance, to have 
our baggage (which consisted of bed- 
ding, cooking utensils, etc., for camp- 
ing) weighed and loaded on the lorrie. 
Then the lorrie was sent to another place 
for “petrol” (gas) and oil while we sat 
under a tree. There are no such things 
as waiting rooms at the motor compan- 
ies. Then on the way at last, only to 
find we were to stop for another passen- 


ger and his baggage and a friendly visit 


of the driver.with other members of the 
household. 


The heat was most oppressive the first 
day and more than one passenger was 
car sick. The narrowness and hardness 
of the seats made us enjoy every stop, 
which we took advantage of to get out 
and eat some of the delicious lunch which 
Miss Cowden had so abundantly supplied 
for us. 

The night was to have been spent at 
Batot at the “rest house” (a bungalow 
built by the government for the use of 
travelers, equipped with the essentials of 
furniture and servants ready to wait on 








you). One pays according to the time 
spent there and the service demanded. 
Our driver thought it would be better to 
go on 18 miles more to another village, 
as motor traffic is not allowed over the 
mountain roads after dark, but alas! 
there was a puncture which had to be 
repaired and trouble with the feeding of 
the gas. The Indian does not use much 
forethought and so never had another tire 
ready. We were glad it was a gorgeous 
moonlight night when the fuse burnt out 
and we no longer had lights. We were 
delayed another 15 minutes at the last 
bridge when the officers did not want to 
let us pass as we were traveling after 
dark. 

Arriving about 
9:30 p. m. at Ram- 
ban we found, sad 
to relate, that there 
was no rest bunga- 


low (which the 
driver knew all the 
time though he 


had assured us 
there was) but the 
Indian passengers 
were happy. They 
prefer a real Indian 
village any day to 
a smaller, more 
civilized place. But 
we had native rope 
beds brought to us 
(for which we paid 


the large sum of 
five cents for the 
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night) and we were 
soon wrapped in 
our blankets and resting under the stars 
and beautiful moon. Some of the pas- 
sengers slept in the lorrie. 


The second day was a joy indeed for 
we had gotten into the higher mountains 
and coolness which was a treat after the 
extreme heat of 114 F. in the shade on 
the plains. The scenery was ever chang- 
ing as we rounded one curve after an- 
other and mounted higher and _ higher. 
But the most magnificent view was whien 
we came over the Banihal Pass (9,000 
feet above sea level) and before us spread 
the wide beautiful valley almost sur- 
rounded by the goggeous snow capped 
Himalayan Mountains. It was as beau- 
tiful a picture as I have ever seen. As 
we made a gradual but zigzag descent 
the view was ever changing. The auto 
horn was overworked but we were de- 
lighted we had such a careful driver as 
we made so many sharp turns and could 
not see when another car was coming. 
Though the road was excellent it was 
only wide enough in most places for one 
car. At one point we were delayed for 
half an hour as there had been a land- 
slide in the night. About thirty coolies 
were clearing the road, while small rocks 
and more sand came rolling down the 
mountainside giving them more work to 
do. There were also several projecting 
boulders which looked as if they would 
soon be seeking lower ground. I chose 
to walk across this bit of road but Faith 
and Dr. Simpson remained in the lorrie. 


The last 40 miles was up through the 
Kashmir Valley (perhaps 30 to 40 miles 
wide) between the glistening snow cov- 
ered mountains. The road was really a 
magnificent avenue bordered all the way 
on both sides by either tall, stately Lom- 
bardy poplars or beautiful spreading 
chenar trees. The first night we were 
provided with food, tent, etc., by friends 
who were camping in Nasim Bagh, over- 
looking the lovely Dal Lake. Faith says 
it reminds her of the Forest of Arden but 
instead of a jester appearing before you 
an attractively dressed little missionary 
child comes forth at the most unexpected 
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mond iron on ama: 
Beret time introductory “Offer! 
Self 


He 

Cute troning t Ries. 

in 1 ae 

Mekee ‘roning cette in any ho: 

Ende hot stove drudgery forever! Pepe 8 it t anywhere, indoors or out- 
Beats gas or electricity. ir to operate only 1 cent 

one 8 ours’ use. No attac! ments, cords, wires oe tubee to both- 

Quick. s reanlated ws uniform heat: Always Laste 
Matis, $e 1 it bera! Ofer, Tr: 

FREE E Trial! {30 dave Fale 

Write quick for ramasing $2 Trade- 

In Offer and Free Trial Opportu- 

ality. No risk, no obligation. Send 


name and addr today. 
RON LAMP CO. 
bid eee) Bidg. Akren, Ohio. 


A FREE COPY FOR YOU/ 


OUR NEW e 
CATALOG 


of thorobred seeds is 
now ready for distribu- 
tion. Your copy is wait- 
ing for you. Send us a 
card giving your address 
and it will be forwared 
at once. 


















Bearing Trees ‘¢ 


We have large blocks of Bald- 
win, Delicious, Stayman Wine- 
sap, Yellow Transparent apples. 
Also Bartlett and Seckel pears, 
and large Montmorency cher- 
ries. All budded from selected 
trees of superior quality. All Harrison trees are 
grown in our own nurseries, well-rooted, true-to- 
name, and certified free from disease. 


Evergreens 


More than 30 varieties. Norway 
Maples and other fine shade trees, 
Shrubs, Hedge Plants and Hardy 
Flowers. Our new catalog will 
assist you in improving your or- 
ehards and beautifying and en- 
hancing your home grounds. Send 
for it and price list today. 


HARRISONS’ NURSERIES, INC. 
Box 8, Berlin, Marylend 


FREE aiuminum se 
ALUMINUM ‘SET 
ind No Money. We Trust You 
3 high grade, useful and nec- 
pieces, each one full size, 


essary 
well made, strong and durable. 
A real pleasure to cook and 
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THE PERRY G. MASON C CO. Dept. "e54 Cincinnati, Ohio ‘Ohio 











NOW A RADIO FOR, 
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FARM _ LIGHTING PLANTS 


Write today for complete informa- 
tion and .“* I a dealer. 


TATRO. ‘BROS. INC. 
Rept. 3: DECORAH, 1OWA 


GET’ THIS WATCH 

poem's 2 @ gatch. Com- 

BOT pew wed movement. 

e —— “Given Tor Soe sera only 20 

i acketsotG ket. Postiively 
fe eliasae “ea CRY Se ny. WeTrustYou: 
NAN CAST UNTY SEED COMPAN 


STATION 40 PARADISE, PENNSYLVAN! 


$10,000 


Protection Against 


ACCIDENT 


SICKNESS 
& $10 YEAR ‘2.0: 


Assessments 
Men, Women 16 to 70 accepted 
NO MEDICAL EXAMINATION 
POLICY PAYS 
$10,000 for loss of life, hands, feet or eyesight. Many 
unusual protecting clauses, 25 Weekly benefits, pays 
doctor and hospital bills. Covers Automobile, Travel, 
Pedestrian and many common accidents. Covers many 
common sicknesses, including typhoid, appendix opera- 
tions, lobar pneumonia, etc., etc, Largest and oldest ex- 
clusive Health and Accident Insurance Company in 
America, Don’t delay, you may be next to meet sickness 
pik scucent. Mail coupon today for free descriptive lit- 
Nerth American Accident Insurance Co. in Gnlenged 
986 Wallach Bidg., Newark, New Jer: 
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moment. But the shade of the gorgeous 
trees and the soft green grass were en- 
joyed to the full after the hot parched 
Plains. 

The second night found us settled in 
an adorable little houseboat, the ‘Water 
Wag Tail,” much more attractive than 
the Queen’s dollhouse. It is mostly win- 
dows with dainty curtains at each— 
though the variety of colors might be re- 
duced without detracting from its charm. 
Persian rugs and Kashmir numdahs on 
the floor and Persian saddlebags on the 
chairs add more color. It is completely 
furnished (with the exception of bed- 
ding) and ‘consists of a “front sporch,” 
a sitting room, a combined library and 
dining room, two bedrooms, and two 
bathrooms. There is also a kitchen and 
servants’ boat and a “shakara. ” The lat- 
ter is our ‘main means of support as this 
is a Venice in the midst of mountains 
resembling the Alps. A shakara has a 
grass roof from which hang gaily colored 
embroidered Kashmir curtains. It is 
bountifully supplied with pillows to 
match, on which we almost recline as we 
glide through this interesting city of 
150,000 people, three-fourths of whom 
are Mohammedans. Three boatmen (also 
supplied with our outfit) with heart 
shaped paddles take us about over these 
crystal clear waters. We can see the 
lovely sea ferns, moss, and fish, as it is 
not deep and the water is very clear. 
Through the city winds the Jhelum 
River, on each side of which are built 
dykes or “bunds” which are essential for 
protection of the buildings and property 
during the rainy season. We not only 
visit the many interesting shops along the 
main bund (which reminds us a little of 
Atlantic City) and smaller waterways, 
but they bring their shops to our 
door. Often as many as five or six 
shakaras are awaiting their turn to 
display their goods of carved wood; tur- 
quoise candlesticks, napkins rings, etc.; 
exquisite embroidery of every kind; jew- 
els, real and otherwise; papier mache, 
etc. But we have been most delighted 
with the ones who had cherries and 
strawberries. To you this would be no 
treat, but on the Plains we never see 
such fruit which is so common in tem- 
perate climates. The cherries are so big 
that one makes two bites. 

The weather is ideal now but is gradu- 
ally getting warmer, so in about ten days 
we start for Sonnamerg in the higher 
hills, amidst the glaciers. We must get 
really cold once before returning to the 
heat and work awaiting us on the Plains. 
I have two months in this wonderful 
country. 

In rereading this it sounds so tame in 
comparison to the real beauty here, but 
words fail me; you must come, see, and 
enjoy it for yourself. And such a vaca- 
tion can even be taken on a missionary’s 
salary with a little left over for buying 
some embroidered work, carved wood, 
etc. We have almost forgotten that we 
are doctors and that we left a hospital 
and patients down in the heat. 
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this 


The Best =: 
Garden 


you have 
ever had 


vear for 


All the old varieties of proven worth that 
you will surely want to plant—new varieties 
that should be in every garden are de- 
scribed in Wood’s 1931 Seed Catalog. 

Luscious cantaloupes that weigh 15 to 20 
pounds, with flavor equal to honeydew ... 
wilt-resistant tomatoes . luscious sugar 









Get this better book 
of field, garden and 
flower seeds that 
grow and yield. 


corns... lima’ beans that yield and yield 
Nearly ~~ huntved pea il 4 yi yie 
poe A gg — The old favorites and the favorites to be are 


all described in this catalog of nearly one 
hundred pages. In it you will find the 
Planter’s Time Table which tells how to 
plant, when, and the amount of seed re- 
quired. Write for your copy today. 














Mail the Coupon 


T. W. WOOD & SONS, 
30 S. 14th St., Richmond, Va. 


Please send me free Catalog containing Planter’s Time 
Table, and offer of free flower seed. 


See Page 4, 
Catalog. 








GET THIS CAMERA 


ENTER $100 PICTURE CONTEST 
- Came t 


KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 
wer Lawnmower 
APractical, Proven Power Cultivatorfor 
Garaeners, Suburbanites Truckers, 
Florists, Nurserymen, Fruit Growers 
New Low Prices-Easy Terms 
AMERICAN FARM MACHINE CO. 
1040, 33rd Av.S.E., Minneapolis, Minn, 


pey. 
in. Write meds fod y 
LANCASTER COUNTY SEED CO. STATION T BE PARADISE, PA. 
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And they won’t have it—because if they had been easy-going about the 
quality of their fence, they wouldn’t be rich. Dixisteel fulfills every require- 








Climb Down Our Ladder 
WILD | : ( 



































7 CATS 


(Copyright by Public Ledger) 
Turn Wild to Cats by climbing down 
a rung at a time, changing one letter only 
in each step without transposing. Maybe 
you can clip a rung or two from the solu- 
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tion we have printed elsewhere in this 
\ issue. 


ment of good fence. It’s as strong as careful manufacture can make it—full size, 
extra strength Open-hearth steel wire containing everything such steel should 
contain—with hinge joint construction, four com- 
plete wraps of wire at every joint. A special gal- 
vanizing process encases the strong wire in a thick 
armor ¢f rust-proof pure zine that will not crack 
or peel off under any climatic conditions. Wavy 
tension curves every six inches allow for expansion 
and contraction under heat and cold. The four- 
| 

; 


























wrap hinge joints keep the wires from slipping. 
But they do more than that. When pressure is 
applied to.the fence, it is absorbed by the hinge 
joints and when the pressure is removed the fence 
springs back into its original trim and true shape. 
Dixisteel is made in the South for use in the 
South. There is an 
authorized dealer near 
you. Make his store 
your fence headquar- 
ters. Any further in- 
formation you want, 
we will-gladly furnish, 
without charge. 
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FENCE 
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OVER '+F MILLION JARS USED YEARLY 
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eg 
For Troubles 
due to Acid 
INDIGESTION, 
sour STOMAC 
HEARTBURN 
CONSTIPATION 
AS, NAUSEA 
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STOMACH 




















Just a_ tasteless dose of Phillips’ 











Milk of Magnesia in water. That is 
an alkali, effective, yet harmless. It 
has been the standard anti-acid for 
50 years among physicians everywhere. 
One spoonful will neutralize at once 
many times its volume in acid. It is 
the right way, the quick, pleasant and 
efficient way to kill the excess acid. 
The stomach becomes sweet, the pain 
departs. You are happy again in five 
minutes. 

Don't depend on crude methods. 
Employ the best way yet evolved 
in all the years of searching. That is 
Phillips’ Milk of Magnesia. 


Be sure to get the genuine Phillips’ 
Milk of Magnesia prescribed by phy- 


sicians and used by druggists in pre- 
scriptions. 

Remember—the genuine is always 
a liquid. It cannot be made in tablet 
form. Look for the name Phillips’ on 
every bottle for your protection. 25c 
and 50c, at drugstores everywhere. 











THE BEST WAY 
TO WHITEN TEETH 


A single application of Phillips’ Dental 
Magnesia Tooth-paste makes teeth 
glistening white and the breath sweet. 

Prove it at our expense. Write The 
Phillips Co., 170 Varick Street, New 
York, N. Y., for free ten-day tube. 
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Advertising has aroused farm 


realization of what the new 


inventions can do for the home. 


women and city women alike to a 


It is 












‘ rayon crepe. 


‘ popular prices for quality products. 


advertising that has told the advantages of gasoline engines and electric 
motors until these have-completely replaced the old-fashioned tread- 
wheel on the farm. It is advertising that has made quantity production 
possible, and with quantity production ,has brought cheaper, more 
Advertising has done much to make 


life on the modern farm so ideal. 


Spring Designs for 
Home Sewing 


OTTON print combined with organdy was 

used to this pleasing house dress 
for the larger woman, No. 7091. 
cellent style also for linen, gingham, or tub 
silk. Designed in 10 sizes: 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 
46, 48, 50, 52, and 54 inches bust measure. 


make 
It is an ex- 


Number 7054 may be made with long sleeves 
if one prefers, or sleeveless as shown in the 
large view. Printed crepe or chiffon or solid 
crepe in dark or pas- 
tel shades would be 
lovely. Black. silk 
crepe with white chif- 
fon for the collar and 


tie ends would be 


most distinctive. De- 
signed in 2 sizes for 
misses: 16 and 18 
years; and in 5 sizes 


for ladies: 34, 36, 38, 
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40, and 42 inches bust measure. 


For the smart jacket ensemble for the 
young girl, No. 7016, novelty woolen com- 
MOS bined with crepe was used. Cotton tweed 

would also be attractive, as well as silk or 
Designed in 4 sizes: 8, 10, 12, and 14 years. 


Soft China silk, crepe de chine, dimity,. or dotted Swiss may be used 
for this dainty frock, No. 7109, for the tiny tot. The dress may be made 
with short or long sleeves. Cut in 5 sizes: 6 months, 1, 2, 3, and 4 years. 











Order patterns, giving sizes, from Pattern Department, The Progressive 
Farmer and Southern Ruralist, 713 Glenn St. S. W., Atlanta, Ga. Price 


15 cents each. For other patterns, send for our new Spring Book of 
Price 15c. 


Fashions containing designs for women, misses, and children. 
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Flares and Scallops | 7 ree Ms aT 3 


Popular oe 


an wg spring and summer wear, No. 7058 bids to be most popular. It may 

be made of crisp and dainty cotton or linen prints, shantung, silk, or 
rayon crepe. The pattern is cut in 2 sizes for misses: 16 and 18 years; and 
in 5 sizes for ladies: 34, 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches bust measure. 


The vogue for flares and scallops is carried into the kitchen by this pretty 
apron model, No. 7061. Gay figured percale with 
bias binding was used to make it. The pattern is cut 
in one size: Médium. 























The circular flared skirt is a popular feature in 
the frock for the growing girl, No. 7101. The sleeves 
may be cut in the new short length, or made long. 
For school wear, wash materials are suggested. Cut 
in 4 sizes: 6, 8, 10, and 12 years. 


Try Baking Powder Rolls if you want | 
to give the family something new and en- 
tirely different. Light and flaky, like a 
biscuit, yet crunchy and tender, like a roll 
...and so crisp and delicious...asevery- | 








IRENE PASCHALL, thing made with Snow King Baking 
pepe Pb om Powder is bound to be! 
won a prize at Woodman’s n . el . 
Picnic for this clever recipes. And such a time saver! No waiting for 
imchided with the tres otae the dough to rise, no kneading . . . just 
below. flour and Snow King Baking Powder, plus 


a few other important ingredients, mixed 
in a bowl, tucked in a pan, and popped 
into a quick oven. 

This is just one of the numerous new 
culinary suggestions you'll find in the 
Snow King Booklet . . . each recipe a 
prize-winner of proven merit. 


* 


Write Mrs. Lillard, President, Department F, 
Snow King Baking Powder Company, Cincinnati, 
5 Eh Onio, for a generous quarter-pound free sample 
can of Snow King Baking Powder, and her book- 


: ~ let of prize-winning Southern recipes. 
25 O1.-25 CENTS et of prize-winning Southern recipes 


SNOW KING 2: BAKING POWDER 


Advertising has aroused farm women and city women alike to a realization of what the 
new inventions can do for the home. It is advertising that has told the advantages of gaso- 
line engines and electric motors until these have completely replaced the old-fashioned tread- 
wheel on the farm. It is advertising that has made quantity production possible, and with 
quantity production has brought cheaper, more popular prices for quality products. Adver- 
tising has done much to make life on the modern farm so ideal. 
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Protection 

for your 
Livestock 
and Crops 














Cambria Fence assures dependable 
protection for your crops, poultry 
and livestock. It forms a strong, 
durable barrier. It is ideal for turn- 
ing stock and guarding poultry and 
crops, as well as for the many other 


: uses of fence about the farm. 
TIO} 


Cambria Fence is a woven-wire, 


e hinge-joint, cut-stay, standard field 
| Made in printed taffeta or crepe de chine, Cambria fence, made of full-gauge wire, with 
| No. 7110, is delightful for a party or dress- : a heavy zine coating which does not 
up frock. Made of cotton prints, gingham, crack, flake or peel. The fence cam 
lor linen, the style is equally suitable for Gq aheace® be tightly stretched and still retain 

its shape because the Flexo Joint 


everyday or school wear. The pattern is” a : - . aed 
yda} and Tension Curve give it resilience, 


strength and flexibility. There is a 


pe mea de by style of Cambria Fence for every 


farm use. 


: : . 
| cut in 4 sizes: 2, 4, 6, and 8 years. 





Order patterns, giving sizes, from Pattern Department, The Progressive 
Farmer and Southern Ruralist, 719 Glenn St. S. W., Atlanta, Ga. Price ~ BETHLEHEM 
IS ¢ ; f -w Spring Book of =f LE a} 
cents each. For other patterns, send for our new Spring Book 0 STEEL COMPANY 
Fashions containing designs for women, misses, and children. Price 15e. s General Offices: Bethlehem, Pa. 
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Children’s Rain Hats and 
Berets Made at Home 


ERE are two attractive hats for chil- 

dren which can be at home 
very easily from a small amount of mate- 
rial. An old coat or dress might be used 
for the beret, and parts of an old rain- 
coat or garment of 
resistant cloth, for the day hat. 
The Bureau of Home Economics of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, which 
designed these hats, will be glad to fur- 
nish measurements and sketches for mak- 
ing both of them. 


made 


any made water- 


rainy 


The rain hat is not only becoming to 
small boys and girls, but it is constructed 
so as to shed rain, and is made of water- 
repellent cloth. The brim can be rolled 
back or left down in front, while the long 
back covers the back of the neck and pro- 
tects it from rain. Many children of 
three to six years of age wear rain- 
proof play suits made of the same sort 
of material, and with this hat may play 
out-of-doors in any weather. The crown 
is made with six sections. The brim is 
double and is slightly stiffened with sev- 
eral rows of stitching about a quarter of 
an inch apart. The lining is cut from the 








Siac ee FST 2 

RAIN HAT BERET 
same ‘pattern as the crown and is slip- 
stitched in. The hat requires half a 
yard of material and a quarter of a yard 
‘of lining. It is designed for a 20-inch 
head size but may be made smaller by 
taking in the seams. 


A beret is always a satisfactory head 
covering for a child of three or more, in 
fact, for a school child of almost any age. 
A boy’s beret is made slightly smaller 
than a girl's, but otherwise from the 
same design. 


Cotton suede was used for mak- 
ing the beret illustrated, but any soft 
woolen fabric which will allow fullness 
to be smoothly gathered in will do. For 
spring wear, the beret shoud be light 
weight. If new material is used, half a 
yard of woolen fabric and a quarter of a 
yard of lining are sufficient. Berets, how- 
ever, are very successfully made from 
parts of discarded adult’s clothing. 

The beret consists of four crown sec- 
tions, a bias band, and a lining. The 
curved outer edge of each of the four 
crown section is gathered until it meas- 
ures five inches (one-fourth of the head 
size required, which in this case is 20 
inches), and then stitched to the bias fold 
that fits around the head. All fullness 
along the band is shrunk by pressing un- 
der a wet cloth. 


When a head covering can be made so 
easily and inexpensively at home, a child 
may possess several of different colors, 
to suit the occasion or the costume being 
worn. Children enjoy a change from 
“the same old thing” in their wearing ap- 
parel, and a bright new beret is a simple 
means of gratifying this entirely normal 
feeling. 


For wear while riding in an au- 
tomobile, especially on long trips, a beret 
has no equal,as it stays on the head well 
and keeps the child’s hair back out of 
his or her eyes. When the rest of a 


child’s outfit is neutral in color, a beret 
of bright color such as red or orange or 
‘green, is really a safety precaution, mak- 
ing the child crossing the street notice- 
able from ‘passing automobiles and other 
vehicles. 


Good Manners 


Let Them Speak Out From Your Heart 


By MARGARET W. BLAIR 


“Politeness is to do and say 
The kindest thing in the kindest way.” 
F COURSE I know you have heard 
that hundreds of times. It is the 
whole of good manners in two lines—the 
very heart of good manners we might 
call it. -Therefore I want to use the old 
couplet as the basis for our talk together 
in this issue of the Valentine season. 


“To do and say the kindest thing in 
the kindest way”’—to do that is to be a 
“big” person—not big in stature, you 
know, but the “generous spirit,” to use 
Wordsworth’s phrase from “The Charac- 
ter of the Happy Warrior.” Recently I 
read that 90 per cent of all people whose 
names are in the Hall of Fame were born 
in February. Lincoln and Washing- 
ton you think of at once as great Feb- 
ruary figures. These men were “big” in 
spirit and they were “big” in little things. 
That is, they were kind. 

You have no doubt heard: of the time 
a man at Washington’s table drank his 
coffee from his saucer. Two young ladies 
(who knew the outward form of: good 
manners but who were not kind at heart) 
tittered. Instantly Washington poured his 
coffee into his,saucer and drank. It was 
a little thing, but it put the guest at his 
ease, and properly rebuked the young 
ladies. 


Perhaps the most famous story of Lin- 
coln’s kindliness is the one of his writing 
a letter of gratitude and sympathy to a 
mother who had lost a large family of 
sons in the war. The President, busy 
with the affairs of state, took time to do 
that beautiful, courteous thing. 

Robert E. Lee was another great 
American of whom all Southerners are 
justly proud although his birthday is in 
January instead of February. 


The many stories of Lee’s sensitive- 
ness to the other person’s feelings show 
him to have been “big” in all his dealings 
with men, He was “big” in his treat- 
ment of his foes. One of his generals 
says of him, “He never had a spy put to 
death.” There are accounts of his just 
and loving treatment of his slaves. Even 
after they were freed he saw to it that 
they were cared for. There is much 
mention made of his chivalry, not only to 
women and children, but also to men. The 
following incident told of his son is char- 
acteristic of the father. General Lee’s 
son had been wounded in battle and was 
suffering the pangs of thirst. When at 
last a cup of cold water was brought to 
him, *he had the cup passed to a dying 
comrade nearby. Few of us will be 
famous as were these great men, but we 
can all copy their generous spirit. 











Patchwork Pattern 








ERE are four patchwork books each containing twelve authentic old-time quilt 


designs, with exact cutting patterns of each part and detailed instructions for 


making. Each book has 16 pages 7% by 


patterns given in each book are as follows: 


Book No. 631A: Square and Compass, 
Double T, Greek Cross, Jacob’s Ladder, 
Rob Peter and Pay Paul, Dove’ in the 
Window, Eight Pointed Star, Wedding 
Ring, Maple Leaf, Grandmother’s Fan, 
Wild Goose Chase, Skyrocket. 


Book No. 631B: Bear’s Paw, Weath- 
ervane, Crazy Ann, Rose Applique, The 
V Block, Pine Tree, Drunkard’s Path, 
Swastika, Pieced Star, Lafayette Orange 


,10 inches, printed in two colors. The 


Book No, 631C: Crow Tracks, Cherry 
Basket, Crossed Canoes, Spider Web, 
Monkey Wrench, Dutchman’s Puzzle, 
Honey Bee, Hands all ’Round, House on 
the Hill, Baby Blocks, Churn Dash, 
Blazing Star. 


Book No. 631D: Rising Sun, Milky 
Way, Bird’s Nest, Cross and Crown, 
Noon Day Lily, Pin Wheels, Order No. 





Peel, Old Maid’s Puzzle, French Star, 11, Ocean Wave, Rambler, Hollyhock 
Album. Wreath, Windblown Square, Lone Star. 
Repheie Sie PS ec els tinny Gig iales a Ga SAR MMERS ThiG RE OME ORAM CRhEs OF 15 cents 
Special group price, all four books to one address ..........-400eeeeeee 50 cents 


Order by number. 


and address plainly. Address order to 


Send price in silver, money order, or stamps. 


Write name 
The Progressive Farmer and Southern 


Ruralist Homé Department, 713 Glenn Street, S. W., Atlanta, Ga. 





Sie 





In a certain town where I chanced to 
be I had heard many marvelous things 
in praise of one of its former residents, 
At last I met her at a luncheon—the only 
time I ever saw her. I am sorry that the 
only thing I remember about her is how 
she hurt one of the guests present by her 
abrupt and unjust criticism of something 
near and dear to the heart of that guest, 

To be kind we must develop the ability 
to put ourselves in the other person’s 
place. In a recent number of a popular 
magazine I read of a little boy who 
longed for a bicycle. At last his father 
and mother managed out of their small 
income to buy him a second-hand one. 
The child was happy beyond words until 
a thoughtless playmate (not meaning to 
be cruel) pointed out that the wheel was 
old, with rust on the handle bars. The 
child’s joy in his gift was killed. 

The tact of a young man was-shown in 
an incident in a story I came across some- 
time ago. The young man had taken 
Sally as his guest for tea and dancing at 
a lovely hotel. Sally did not know 
whether to keep her hat on or not. As 
she reached hesitantly to remove it, her 
escort, seeing her confusion, said quick- 
ly, “That hat is just the right size to 
wear while dancing.” Think how happy 
he made Sally by that gracious remark! 


“Politeness is to do and say 
The kindest thing in the kindest way.” 





Home Economics Leader 

















MARTHA CREIGHTON 


ARTHA CREIGHTON, of Char- 

lotte, North Carolina, has been ap- 
pointed by the State Board of Educa- 
tion to assist Mrs. Ora Hart Avery in 
the supervision of home economics edu- 
cation. 

Miss Creighton was born and reared in 
Rock Hill, South Carolina, and was edu- 
cated in the public, schools of that place. 
She graduated from Winthrop College, 
and taught home economics in both North 
and South Carolina. She entered home 
demonstration work in South Carolina in 
1916 and in 1920 was made district agent 
in charge of this work in western North 
Carolina, where she remained: until 1929. 
At that time she was granted leave of 
absence to study at Columbia University, 
from which place she received her B. S. 
degree in Home Economics. 





A Lesson in Stitches 
i |) +} 


HIRRINGS consist of a number of 
rows of gathering either on tucked 
or plain material. 


I 
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F THE vacuum cleaner is to give good 
service, the dust bag must be kept . 
ean. (4) 
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I See by the Ads 


AM always proud to get letters but 
| I ain’t much of a hand to write and I 
can’t always write back. But that don’t 
keep me from likin’ to get them. Now 
here’s One from 
Kentucky. It’s easy 
to read because it’s 
short. It brags on 
me a little but such 
as that don‘t hurt 
me -none. It’s the 
women folks that 
can’t stand the likes 
of that. -Here’s the 
letter :— 





Corbin, Ky. 
y Dear Uncle Bill Cas- 
BILL CASPER per :— 


I have been reading 
your piece in the paper. I think it is wonder- 
ful, I read it first of all. I bet Aunt Martha 
is going to have most of the corn to plant 
this year. Give my love to Aunt Martha. 

Yours truly, 
Gean, 

Gean, I am proud to know you like my 
piece in this paper and took the trouble 
to write me about it. There’s plenty of 
folks that likes my piece better than any- 
thing in this paper but they won’t write 
me like that. It just shows you are one 
of them kind that does what you know 
you ought to do and it shows you are 
way yonder and ahead of bein’ average 
folks. 

I sure am glad to see so many ads in 
this paper. I find I can learn as much 
from the ads as I can from what the 
editor writes and the more ads they got 
the better I like it. We all ought to look 
through them right carefull. 

I see by the ads in this paper a place 
where it looks like the buzzards got in a 
good day’s work. I don’t see how they 
ever skeered them off long enough to get 
the picture took. Just-as soon as I get 
my piece wrote I’m goin’ to read what it 
says and see if I can find out why they 
put the picture in the paper. 

I see by the ads in this paper where it 
says increase profits with red steer. I 
used to have two red steers and I done 
right well. 

I see by the ads in this paper where it 
says they got 14 feeds in a thimblefull. 
They don’t say 14 feedin’s for what. It 
must be somethin’ mighty little. 


I see by the ads in this paper where it 
seems like a fellow’s got a reaper that’s 
a hundred years old and a hundred thou- 
sand farm everythings, something that 
looks to me more like a tractor. 

Well, well, well! J see by the ads in 
this paper my friend Henry Grady has 
got his piece in the paper again. I’m get- 
tin’ to where I like that fellow. He’s 
got sense. You just read what he says 
over there about pitchin’ crops in wisdom 
and see if you don’t think I’m right. 

I see by the ads in this paper where a 
fellow is advertisin’ he can’t build a good 
chorus without good material. Well, it 
looks like he’s got a lot of good material 
around him, But he ain’t the only one 
can build a chorus. Marthy’s got one 
too and it’s some chorus too when about 
break of day all seven of them old roost- 
ers cuts loose at one time. 

I see by the ads in this paper where 
they've gone to advertisin’ bakin’ soda. 
I thought everbody used that anyhow. I 
think I’ll let Marthy read what it says. 
They may have something right inter- 
estin’, 

I see by the ads in this paper where 
they’ve puttin’ in aright smart about 
alarm clocks. That’s a good idea and I 
don’t know no better time to be adver- 
tisin’ them. I know lots of folks that’s 
gin’ to have to get up earlier this year 
than in a long time and it probably’ll 
take a good alarm clock to get us use to 
it. With times like they are we can’t 

wait on the chickens now, we got to be 
up way ahead of them. 


Yours truly, 















‘Royster FoR COTTON 


“I am a cotton grower as well 
as a fertilizer dealer. No other 
make gives the same general sat- 
isfaction as Royster’s. Cotton 
farmers prefer it.” 

J. E. Collins, Monroe, N. C. 





Royster FOR CORN 


“My corn is far above the aver- 
age for this section. Royster has 
always given good results.” 


W. G. Puryear, Nelson, Va. 





“Royster FOR PEANUTS 
“There’s no doubt about Roy- 
ster’s.. . got 90 bu. per acre... 
couldn’t expect a better crop.” 
W. O. James, Tarboro, N. C. 
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‘My best crops have been grown with Royster’s,” says 
F. V. Avent, of Whitakers, N. C., writing about his 1930 
tobacco. “This year my crop is exceptionally good. I 
have 150 acres in tobacco and used Royster at the rate 
of 1,000 pounds per acre. It produced the smoothest, 
brightest, golden yellow leaf of the heaviest body and 
finest quality. Yield, 1,200 to 1,400 pounds per acre 
. .. crop ripened uniformly and cures have been highly 
satisfactory.” 


Close to 50 years of testing in the field, on all crops and 
all types of soil, have proved that Royster is a reliable 
plant food. It will grow good crops for you. Your dealer 
has Royster in full-weight bags; always in good mechan- 
ical condition, 


BSP 





THERE IS A ‘Royster DEALER NEAR YOU -HE IS A GOOD MAN TO KNOW 


> A 

























To Benefit by Our Guarantee of Ads You Must Say 








“1 Sew Your Ad in The Frogrestive Farmer snd Magazine Clubs 


Save One-Half 











BILL CASPER. 















































































































oto NEE LERS |, STOVER MFG. &ENGINE CO. 
4h. p. Stover Corn Shel- 163 Lake Street Freeport, Ill. 
lersareunequalied.Ideal Also Makers of Windmills, Feedmitls, Saw 
for popcorn. Write for Frames, Pump Jacks, Swartz Automotive and 
new Catalog. Tractor Replacement 





FEBRUARY CLUB No. 6002B 
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Home Friend ............++ Yr. 
Illustrated Mechanics ....1 Yr. 
American Poultry Journal. Yr. 
Progressive Farmer and 















Southern Ruralist ....... 1Yr. 
For Any Need! FEBRUARY CLUB No. 6042B 
: Woman's World .......... 1Yr.  asllfor 
A size and type to Home Friend ..............1 Yr. Only 
meet any require- imetrated Meskanine aes 3 = 
ment. 14% to 30 H. P. Ome UIrci€ .....srcvrveves r. 
The Country Home ........ 1 Yr. 
Sturdy, staunch, de- (Formerly Farm & Fireside) $ 
pendable. Users testify Progressive Farmer and 
to their superiority— Southern Ruralist ....... 1Yr. 
low fuel consumption FEBRUARY CLUB No. 6022B 
— high power accom= Needlecraft ............++++ 2Yrs. All for 
plishment. Good Stories ............. 1 Yr. Only 
Home Friend ..........-+-- 1 Yr. 
Get FREE Engine Catalog Hlustrated Mechanice .....1 Yr. 
Write for our FREE Farm Journal ...........-- 1 Yr. $ 
Xo woot Engine Booklet and Progressive Farmer and 
Por maroon name of nearest dealer. South Ruralist ....... 1 Yr. 








FEBRUARY CLUB DEPT. 















Progressive Farmer and Southern 
Ruralist, Birmingham, Ala. 
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Gm « GENUINE PERUVIAN® 


JUANO 1533TIMEsS 
Lib | AS EFFECTIVE AS 
| FARM MANURE 
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{TAINS NO GRASS 
OR WEED SEEDS 


ROVED to be 33 times as effective as farm » manure, 
and without a single productive or 
factor such os weed-seeds or inert vegetable matter, 
the fertilizing velue of Genuine Peruvian Guano... 


‘Neture’s Finest Fertilizer... is apparent to anyone. 





Farm manure contains « little nitrogen, some bacteria 
end much humus . .. only partly plant food. But Guano 
is composed egtirely of digested teh, 33 times as rich 


as menure in nit ally 100% ilable as 


plent food. The millions of Gueno Birds on Peru's Bird 

Islends eat only fish. There is no vegetation to add seeds 

- OF inert matter to Gueno, nor rain to leach out its 
useful plant food elements. 


8 ample quantities of Genuine Peruvien Guano 
are now obteineble, you can get it in your Favorite 
brand of fertilizer. Specify to your manufacturer that 
et least part of the ammonie in your fertilizer mixtures 
must come from Guano ... Neture’s Finest Fertilizer. 


NITRATE AGENCIES COMPANY 


moe PEARL: STREET . «5: . NEW VORK CITY 
JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA and WILMINGTON, NORTH CAROLINA; 

















Read the baby chick advertisements in this issue. You will find all of the leading 
breeds offered through both our classified and display columns. Please mention our 
paper when writing 
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Transplant 
Crops the New Idea Way 


AVE both time and labor; secure earlier maturity for your 

crop and a higher and more uniform quality. With the NEW 
IDEA Transplanter, one man and two boys replace sixteen hand 
workers — and’ obtain better results. A thoroughly modern . 
machine; no skilled labor required. Safe and comfortable for 


operators. Handles ALL trans- 
NEW IDEA Spreader 


plantable crops and root settings. 
famous for its Qu ality Plants flat, in ridges or for cross- 
IRTY-ONE years ago NEW IDEA 


cultivation. Used by farmers, 
tobacco growers, market garden- 
brought out the first wide-spread- ers, nurserymen and florists. 
ing spreader. Many engineering im- 
provements lie between that original 


See your NEW IDEA dealer or write us direct 
invention and the present highly for complete information about any 
ected model. But every NEW 


machine in our line 
DEA Spreader from first to last, has : 
been alike in one respect. The quali- The New Idea Spreader Co. 


EW IDEAR 


Farm Equipment 











- deed its materials, workmanship and omininen 6 of Spread: Com Fihens, Tone, 
has always been the bestthat = Harvest’ Wagons, Portable and Bucket Elevators, 





be produced. 


cou ality leader- Hand and Power Cor Shellers, Hay Loaders, Side 
ship is a NEW IDEA 


abit. Delivery Rakes, Gasoline Engines. 


BRANCHES: Kansas City, Mo., Omaha, Nebr., 
Moline, Ill., Wis., Minn. 

Columbus, ane Indianapolis, wir , Jackson, Mich., 
Harrisburg, Pa., Syracuse, N. Y., Oakland, Cai. 


Factories at 


Coldwater, Ohio and 
Sandwich, Illinois 







































































As a 13-Year-Old Boy Washington Compiled These 


“Rules of Behavior” 


YVERY action in company ought to be 
with some sign of respect to those 
present. 


‘ 

In the presence of others, sing not to 
yourself with a humming noise, nor drum 
with your fingers or feet. 


Sleep not when others speak; sit not 
when others stand; speak not when you 
should hold your peace; walk not when 
others stop. 


Turn not your. back to others, especially 
in speaking; jog not the table or desk 
which another reads or writes; lean 
anyone. 


on 
not on 

Be no flatterer ; neither 
play with anyone that de- 


lights not to be played 
with. 

Read no letters, books, 
or papers in company ; 
but when there is a nec- 
essity fore doing it, you 
must ask leave. Come 
not near the books or 


writing of anyone so as 
to read them, unless de- 
sired, nor give your opin- 
ion of them unasked; 
also, look not nigh when 
another is writing a letter. 

When another speaks, be attentive your- 
self, and disturb not the audience. 

If any hesitate in his words, help him 
not, nor prompt him, without being de- 
sired; interrupt him not, nor answer him, 
till his speech is ended. 

Be not curious to know the affairs of 
others, neither approach to those that 
speak in private. 

Make no show of taking great delight 
in your victuals; feed not with greedi- 
ness; lean not on the table: neither find 
fault with what you eat. 

Let your discourse with men of busi- 
ness be short and comprehensive. 

In visiting the sick, do not presently 
play the physician, if you be not knowing 
therein. 

Be not immoderate in 
friend to discover a secret. 


urging your 


In dispute, be not so desirous to over- 
come as to give liberty to each one to de- 
liver in his opinion ; and submit to the judg- 
ment of the major part, especially if they 
are judges of the dispute. 


Be not angry at table, whatever hap- 
pens; and if you have reason to be so, 
show it not. Put on a cheerful counte- 
nance, especially if there be strangers, 
for good humor makes one dish of meat 
a feast. 


Rev. William H. Phelps has applied 
rules of conduct given by Washington to 
each part of the Scout Law. 

I. A Scout is Trustworthy 

“Undertake not what you cannot per- 
form, but be careful to keep your prom- 
ise.” 

II. A Scout is Loyal 

“Be not hasty to believe flying report 

to the disparagement of any.” 


III. A Scout is Helpful 


“In visiting the sick, do not presently 
play the physician if you be not knowing 
therein.” (A caution to “Be Prepared” 
for First Aid.) 

IV-V., A Scout is Friendly and Courteous 


“Be not forward, but friendly and 
courteous; the first to salute, hear, and 
answer.” 

VI. A Scout ts Kind 

“Let your conversation be without mal- 
ice Or envy. Show not yourself glad at 
the misfortune of another though he be 
your enemy. Deride no man’s misfor- 


dep 





they never tried him on a busted window.” 


tune, though there to be 
cayse.”’ 
VII. A Scout is Obedient 
“Honor and obey your natural parents, 
though they be poor.” 


VAT. 


your 


seem some 


A Scout is Cheerful 

“Let countenance be pleasant. 
Speak not of doleful things in time of 
mirth. At table put on a cheerful coun 
tenance, especially if there be strangers, 
for good humor makes one dish of meat 
a feast.” 

IX. A Scout is Thrifty 
apparel be 
and endeavor to 
accommodate nature, 
rather than to procure 
admiration. Play not the 
peacock.” 


“In your 
modest, 


X. A Scout is Brave 


“Take all admonition 
thankfully, in what time 
or place soever given; 
but afterwards, not be 
ing culpable, take a time 
and place convenient to 
let him know that gave 
them.” 


XI. A Scout is Clean 


recreations be manful, not 
Labor to keep alive in your 
that little spark of celestial fire 


“Let 
sinful, 
breast 
called conscience.” 


your 


XII, 
“When you speak of God or his at- 
tributes let it be aprroaaly in reverence.” 


A Scout ts Reverent 





A Real Opportunity 

By ALEXANDER NUNN 
MO-OPERATING with the 
Nut Tree Planting Council, The Pro- 
gressive Farmer and Southern Ruralisi 
is privileged to offer to its young folks 
for planting walnuts from _ historic 
American homes. As long as the supply 
lasts, five walnuts will be sent to each 
boy or girl who will agree to follow di- 
rections as to planting and care. The 
walnuts will come from the homes of 
Thomas Heyward, Jr., one of the signers 
of the Declaration of Independence, and 
Admiral Richard Byrd, noted explorer of 
the North and South Poles by airplane 


National 


A very limited number of walnuts from 
Washington's own home at Mt. Vernon 
are available to groups if definite re- 
quirements are met. 

Send all requests for seed to Young 
People’s Department, The Progressive 
Farmer and Southern Ruralist at nearest 
office. 


Willie Willis Says 
By ROBERT QUILLEN 
(Copyright. 1931, by Publishers Syndicate) 





“It wasn’t my fault. Ever’body uses 
somethin’ to make their hair stay slick 
an’ Pug said mucilage would last longer'n 
anything else.” 

“Maybe George Washington couldn't 
tell a lie about a cherry tree, but I bet 
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Two Silver Medal Cows 


F ATAWBA, the pioneer county in the 
¥ South in Jersey calf club work, 
claims another state record by virtue of 

Y the fact that two 4-H club members 
have fed and managed two cows which 
have received Silver Medals from the 

1 American Jersey Cattle Club. 

f Fox’s Golden Lady Ann, No. 754018, 
owned by Violet Lutz, was started on 

' official test on October 2, 1929, at 

t the age of 3 years. In 305 days 
she produced 10,681 pounds of milk 
with an average butterfat test of 

> 5.04, making a to- 

) tal of 538.35 pounds 
of fat. The total 
value of the prod- 

> ucts was :-— i 

| Mile Ai ccceccae! 396.80' ff.” 

Prizes won ... 87.00 
Offspring ..... 150.00 

Total . $633.80 

: Miss Lutz’s rec- 
ord book shows 


that her cow con- 


sumed the follow- 
ing feeds :— 
Pounds 
Corn silage .. 4,500 
Alfalfa hay .. 2,400 
Mixed hay 1,200 
Beet pulp .... 1,000 
Grain ...6. cae noe 


Six dollars pas- 
ture and $12 
for testing was 
charged to the cow 
bringing the total 
cost to. $235, leav- 
ing a balance of 
-$398.80, not includ- 
ing the increase in 


rent 


FRANCES AND 


a beautiful wrist 


the value of the kee County Poultry Association. 
animal. 
Nellie’s Princess Daisy No. 675566, 


owned by Cecil Mauser, was started on 
official test at the age of 3 years and 4 
months. During the 305-day period she 
produced 10,862 pounds of milk and 516.98 
pounds of butterfat. This cow was put 
on test again and, made 13,453 pounds of 
milk and 651 pounds of butterfat. (This 
record covers a two-year period). Cecil 
has her on test again hoping to make a 
Gold Medal Record.- 


Cecil’s records show that the cow con- 
sumed the following feed during the 
two-year period :— 


Pounds Pounds 
Wheat bran ....4,000 Mixed hay....... 2,500 
Clover hay ...... 2,000 Pe sa deGrebees 6,000 
Alfalfa hay ...... 2,000 And $273.75 worth of 





Peavine hay dairy feed, 













By 
County, .. became 
this honor roll were (right to left): 
bushels; Clarence Ives, 115 bushels; 
bushels; Wilton Hoffler, 

filbur Pritchard, 







Ernest 
Irvin 







102.5 bushels; and Easton 



















ANNIE 

They were joint winners of first award 
4-H poultry clubs of Cherokee County, N. C., 
watch given by the Chero- 


MEMBERS OF THE 100-BUSHEL 
producing 100 bushels or more of corn per acre, ten 4-H 
N, members of the 100-bushel-per-acre honor club. 


112.5 bushels; Clyde Meads, 


made under the direction and supervision of G, W. Falls, county agent. 


Forty dollars testing fees and $40 pas- 
ture rent was charged to the cow. The 
value of the milk produced was $904.64. 
Value of prizes won $50; value of off- 
spring $500, giving a labor income of 
$1,044.14 for the two-year period. (This 
does not include increase in value of ani- 
mal). These records were made under 
the direction and supervision of J. W. 
Hendricks, county agent for Catawba 
County. 


Her Trip to Chicago 


HAT is a trip to the 
~ National Club Congress 
in Chicago like? What does 
that week of banquets and 
sight-seeing and movies and 
new faces mean to the 1,200 
state 4-H club winners who 
attend? Dorothy Finklea of 
Florence County, 
South Carolina’s 
state health cham- 
pion last year says: 
“As I have lived in 
the country all my 
life it was a great 
experience, though 
I laugh when [ 
think of the many 
‘green’ things that 
[ did. In this case 
it surely was ‘coun- 
try come to town.’’ 
She didn’t sleep 
much on her train 
ride to Chicago, she 
writes, for, “it was 
my first experience 
in a berth and too 
I was so afraid [ 
would miss some- 
thing.” 


RUBY WATKINS 
in the 


Four-H boys and girls of course saw 
all the many wonderful things which are 
a part of the International Live Stock 
Exposition. Then there was the Adler 
Planetarium where within a few hours 
one may see in miniature the move- 
ments of the sun, the moon, the stars, 
and the planets at all seasons of the year. 
The Art Institute, Lincoln Park, and 
Field Museum were all visited. “We 
were entertained royally by the different 
companies and were given receptions and 
banquets almost every night,” Dorothy 
tells us. 

Summing it all up she concludes: “I 
wish I could put into words the wonder- 
ful things I saw but if I did it would take 
no less than a book to cover the main in- 
cidents and the dozens of minor things 
I could not mention.” 





ties = 
4-H HONOR CLUB 
club boys in Pasquotank 
The boys making 
Francis Pritchard, 121 
Lester Hoffler, 102.7 


Meads, 104.5 bushels; 

Morgan, 108.85 bushels; 
107 bushels; 
Brickhouse, 


Alvin Sample, 116 bushels; 
This 


113.84 bu shels, record was 



































All of your profit 


starts here... 


i these times of better farming, 
quality yield, quick yield, heavy yield per acre. 
Look facts in the face! All of your profit comes out of 


all of your profit is in 


the ground; but soil can’t grow a profit in today’s 
market without the help of plenty of plant food—the 
right sort of plant food that you’re sure to get in every 
bag of V-C fertilizer. 


Make your ground rich, start your profit there in the 
soil and grow this profit big, with V-C fertilizer. Get a 
heavy crop, an early crop, the finest your land can pro- 
duce. Demand V-C, insist on V-C, buy and use no other 
fertilizer but “old reliable” V-C. Make your farming 
profit—the profit that can come from nowhere but the 


ground in your fields—a V-C profit that pays you well. 









FERTILIZERS 


V AU 


ViIRGINIA-CAROLINA CHEMICAL CoRP., RICHMOND. 





VIRGINIA 


Sales offices in seventeen cities 
Dealers at all distribution points 



























Get Low Prices 
on tegge 2 Boxes 


Baskets 


Write forour 
Free Catalog! Shows you how you 
eg" save money by buying direct 
. om the largest Box 
Basket Factory. in the Country, 


GET THIS 





da 


Mew Albany Box & Basket Co., Box | 06. New Albany,JInd, 
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The Improved 


Cultivator 
and 


Distributor 


A combination of tke famous 
Fowler Cultivator and the New 
and Sensational Fowler Fertiliz- 
er Distributor, Sold separately 
or in combination. Side dresses 
and covers one side of twe rows 
at a single trip. Saves labor, 
hastens maturity, increases 
yielis. The Distributor may be 
used on other makes of cultiva- 
tors. Handles lumpy soda _ per- 
fectly. Write today for full de- 
tails if your dealer does not car- 
ry these tools. 


HARRIMAN MFG. CO. 


P. 0. Box 263, Harriman, Tenn. 
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MULES and 
MOISTURE 



































earned daily taking or- 
ders for our high-grad 
all- wool 


50 
50 r 1, direct 


arer. sntguanty all the 


through. Just show 
plés and you sell on 


the spot 


ee. tead) 

business. Free Ford 

Sedan to hustlers, 

Write today. 

SPENCER MEAD COMPANY, Dept. 8 -823 
Harrison & Throop Sts. Chicago, I, 














to Mexican Bean Beetles, Cucum- 
ber and Blister Beetles, Chicken 
Lice, Cockroaches and other pests. 


Dust with FLUO (Che; 


1 pound 
makes 9 pounds of effective insecticide. 
Safer to use than arsenics. 

Highly endorsed by agricultural 
experiment stations. 
Write for booklet. 


Dealers wanted 


Virginia-Carolina 
Chemical Corp., 
Richmond, Va. 





Buy now. Pay later 





























oe A MONEY MAKER 

< 

eet tit ae Better feed—lower costs—more 
) ia a rofits. Booklet “Users Own 
t p—4 | 4 ords” written by owners 

1X0) S roves it. Write for free copy. 
‘ RS rite your name and check be- 
mee tb Se lowitems for illustrated folders. 
meat | The Ross Cutter & Silo Co. 
ay 403 Warder St., Springfield, O. 
mM S| Established 1850 

< Cae Silos 2 Stanchions @ 





ovidascm | eleierm | 


Hog Houses @ Brooder Houses @ 





1s POWERFUL AIR RIFLE 


Think of the fun in this 
bar- 









































¢ STERLING razor on 30 day trial. 
. not, costs nothing. Fine Horsehide 
NR-14, ALTIMORE, MD, 
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War, Travel, Romance, Myths, and Other Suggestions 


or 


Winter Reading 


By MRS. LINDSAY PATTERSON 


WAS reading the other day that Ten- 
nyson’s mother made a poet out of 
her son by telling him he was a poet, 
calling 


his attention to all beautiful 
things, explaining 
why they were 
beautiful, and telling 
him he must write 
beautifully about 
them. 

I thought of that 
when a friend said 
she couldn’t afford 
books this year for 
her children, as she 
would be in luck to 
buy shoes for them. 


I 


so 


Fae 
MRS. PATTERSON 


HAVE no recollection of learning to 
read. My mind doesn’t go back to a 
when I wasn’t prancing around 
with a book of some sort. And I may as 
well confess an awful truth: my favor- 
ite books were two terrible things, Fox’s 
Book of Martyrs and Horrors of the In- 
quisition, Jack the Giant Killer and 
Cinderella trailed a long way after. Why 
I wanted gore to spatter up the landscape 
I don't know, but I suppose I wanted 
things to happen and pass on, and in all 
of those books that is what they did. 
But my real education came from lis- 
tening to my father talk about books. 
He loved them and when reading would 
stop to tell us something interesting he 
had just read and he always encouraged 
us to ask questions. An omnivorous 


reader and with a remarkable memory, 
he gave us the inestimable benefit of 
both. As I look back on a delightful 


childhood, it is as if he and his family 
sat on some high mountain top together 





and he explained the world to us. His- 
tory, geography, literature, science—he 
touched on it all, softening the hard 


things for our childish minds, making it 
all a marvelous fairy story that never 


ended but went on around the world, 
familiarizing us with all the world. 
II 
RELATIVE says my living room 


is the most picturesque one she has 
ever seen in its unusual coloring—black 
and blue and gold with touches of red— 
but that I ruined it absolutely by put- 
ting in a big old walnut table piled a foot 
deep with new books and my typewriter 
at one end. But I insist that it is my 
living room and if I live there I must 
write and read, and I can't do either un- 
less I have piles of books. The differ- 
ent publishers send me their newest, best 
books and Long Hope Hill is so remote, 
so far from the madding crowd, that 
I have time to read them all. That is 
why I am talking them over with you 
and you can pass on what is worth while 
to those school children of yours even if 
shoes must come first. And even if some 
of it isn’t worth passing on to the chil- 
dren, you and I want to keep up with 
what the rest of the world is talking 
about and we certainly want to know 
something of the new writers and their 
books, even if we are not always buying 
books. We don’t want to trail along be- 
hind intellectually just because we live 
in the country. We ought to be ahead 
of the world because we are not ex- 
hausted trying to keep in step with the 
crowd which is often the same thing as 
walking in a treadmill. 
It] 
N TALKING over books with the 
children, boys especially, I think we 
are apt to forget that Americans go all 


sa a 


over the world. We used to read a lot 
about the Constitution following the flag 
(or the other way round—I forget 
which) but the American trader gets to 
foreign countries long before either flag 
or Constitution and he makes his bread 
and meat and all extras more easily by 
knowing something beforehand of the 
countries he goes to. He may lose his 
suitcases that you pack so carefully with 
needed clothing, but he won't l@se the in- 
telligence and information that you pack 


into that alert, youthful mind of his. 
I suppose my mind is full of all this 
because I have. just been listening to 


friends whose sons are working in China 
with Standard Oil Companies and in 
Greece for the tobacco firms, and of 
course there are as many different com- 
panies as there are countries. These just 
happen to be the ones these boys were 
working for. So from time to time I 
shall write of the books that we want to 
read to our boys or have them read so 
they may be able to lay a foundation for 
davs and careers in the future. We can 
help them now. We cau't after they have 
gone from us. 

A very good book to begin with is 
South America: the West Coast and the 
East, by Agnes Rothery (Houghton Mif- 
flin Co., Boston, $4). South America is 
our natural market but Germany and 
England have almost snatched it from us. 
I don’t blame them. We have had all 
the opportunities to snatch that they have, 
but we are really only waking up in that 
direction. This book goes into all details 
about that great land of opportunity. It 
tells of marvelous lost civilizations, giv- 
ing photographs of dead and buried towns 
now being brought back to the gaze of 
the world; it describes adventures in the 
mountains and on_ the 
plains, and it is all told in 
such an interesting way 
that you want to get the 
family off. to bed so you 
can read and read in fas- 
cinated and utter absorp- 
tion. 

IV 

F, LIKE me, you are 

heartsick over the ter- 
rible books that have been 
and are being written about 
the conduct of American 
soldiers during the Great 
War, then American Fight- 
ers in the Foreign Legion 
by Paul Ayres Rockwell (Houghton 
Mifflin Co., $5)° will make you proud 
and grateful. I was particularly inter- 
ested in it because | know-Mr. Rock- 
well’s mother and her serene high cour- 
age when her other son, Kiffin—one of 
the bravest and best known of the “Swal- 
lows of Death’—met his fate by a Ger- 
man bullet. I have read this volume with 
an almost painful emotion; no other book 
brings back the war as does this simple 
story of the day-by-day fighting and dy- 
ing. So few of the boys will talk of 
their experiences overseas that this book 
will tell their tale of courage and hard- 
ships and devotion to duty and you can 
read it, saying with each page: “My son 
was just as brave and unselfish, and I am 
reading of him when I read of Paul and 
his friends.” 


A companion volume, also published by 
Houghton Mifflin, is a collection made 
during the war by Amy Gordon Grant, 


Letters from Armageddon ($3.50). 
The title describes the book. One letter 
tells of an escape from the German 


trenches and even at this late date you 









hold your breath reading it for fear the 
prisoner will be recaptured. The man says 
he had been a big game hunter and put 
into practice all he knew about hunting. 
Another letter describes Kitchener’s fun- 
eral service in Westminster Abbey; oth- 
ers speak of laying mines in the Dover 
Straits, an escape from the Lusitania, of 
Gallipoli, nursing in Galicia, and many 
others. It was a real world war and 
these letters describe it from every angle 
and every country that it touched. 
V 

TOTALLY different book (and we 

want to read as many different books 
about as many different things as possi- 
ble, so that our minds will be as wide as 
the world) is Orpheus, or Myths of the 
World by that most charming of all Irish 
writers, Padraic Colum, (Macmillan Co., 
Atlanta, Ga., $5). 

You may think that book isn’t worth 
bothering with, but you listen to 
myth and see. I won't take up space with 
more than one. It’s the Jewish one about 
the creation. When the Holy One, the 
Almighty (Blessed be His Name), would 
speak the word of creation, all the letters 
of the alphabet ranged themselves in line 
before Him, each letter begging that He 
would choose it, so it would be honored 
until the world’s end. Finally He chose 
the letter Beth, which is the first letter 
in the word Barach, which means to 
bless. 


one 


He flung a stone into chaos and on 
that stone He built the earth. He created 
the angels the second day, so they would 
not in time become proud and say they 
helped to create the world. The third 
day He created the cedars of Lebanon 
and then, that they might not be proud, 
He created also the iron to make the axe 
to destroy them. On the 
sixth day He would create 
man and so sent His ser- 
vant Gabriel to the four 
corners of the earth for 
dust so that wherever man 
should wander his feet 
would always touch the 
earth out of which he was 
created and he would be at 
home. The earth refused 
to give Gabriel any of her 
dust, saying that man 
would sin and bring a 
curse upon her, and she 
had been sinless and desir- 
ed to remain so. The Most 
Himself stretched out His hand 





High 
and took a pinch of earth from the four 


quarters of the globe and out of that 
formed man in His image. Man sinned 
and was driven out of Paradise. The 


angels mourned and the stars mourned 
and the: sun mourned. Only the moon 
laughed, and to punish her, her light 
was obscured and appears and disappears. 

The legends of Creation from all the 
countries in the world are given just like 
this Jewish one and the stories are so 
much alike that they evidently come from 
the same original story. 

VI 

ROSS Roads in Ireland by Padraic 

’ Colum (Macmillan Co., Atlanta, $3.50) 
is the sort of book that I would write if 
I were traveling in Ireland and wanted 
to tell you about everything. It is as 
simple as that, but when I finished you 
would know Ireland and you will know 
it at its most charming if you read this 
book of wanderings, of tales of ancient 
days, of fights and fairies and churches 
and fishing and hunting and people. A 
charming book! 
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He Pauses Long Enough From Planting to Tell 


“How My Garden Grows” 


‘By L. A. 


yeas on January 17, also 300 cabbage 
and 1,200 onion plants. This is more 
than I shall need, but I shall can or sell 
the surplus peas; 
dry and store the 
onions; and sell or 
feed the cabbage to 
the chickens or cow. 

On January 24 I 
planted 500 feet of 
Triumph Irish pota- 
toes, 85 feet of spin- 
ach, 15 feet of Per- 
fection radish, 25 
feet each of Japan- 
ese and Purple Top Globe turnip, 50 feet 
of sweet peas, and 25 feet each of tulip 
bulbs and jonquils or buttercups. 

Spring turnips must be properly thin- 
ned and cultivated if they are to amount 
to anything. I expect to thin mine down 
to one plant to each three to five inches 
of space. These thinnings make excel- 
lent greens. 

I know I have planted this stuff a lit- 
tle early, but the condition of the ground 
and weather were ideal for early plant- 
ing. At least I feel that it is worth while 


] PUT in 200 feet of Alaska English 
] 


L. A. NIVEN 


_ to take the chance, as.most of the vege- 


tables planted are hardy and will stand 
very adverse weather conditions. I don’t 
believe I have ever seen the ground as 
dry in January as this year. It was in 
perfect condition for working. 

The cabbage and onion plants set on 
January 17 had become established and 
were showing signs of growth on Janu- 
ary 24, I scattered some pulverized dry cow 
manure around these plants and culti- 
vated it in witha hand rake on same date. 
In a few weeks more I shall scatter a lit- 
tle chicken manure around them, and just 
before the cabbage begin to show signs 
of bunching to head I shall give a side 
application of one of the quickly avail- 
able nitrogen fertilizers. 

I used in one row some Irish potatoes 
I grew last fall. The other four rows 
were planted with certified seed. Each 
year many of our readers ask me if fall 
grown seed is suitable for spring plant- 
ing. It generally isn’t, and my only pur- 
pose in using this seed for one row is to 
prove again that it is wasteful to use such 
seed. I will tell more about this after 
the potatoes are dug. 

In the last issue I said I was going to 
use a 4-8-6 fertilizer in my garden. How- 
ever, after looking over the ground again, 
I decided more nitrogen was needed, and 
I am using a 6-8-6. I am doing this de- 
spite the fact that the ground is reason- 
ably fertile, had a broadcast application 
of stable manure this winter, and side ap- 
plications of quickly available nitrogen 
will be used from time to time during 
the growing season. Liberal feeding of 
vegetables is one of the absolute essen- 
tials for success, and I don’t propose to 
fall down on this point, 


Timely Garden and Orchard 
Jobs 


IVE asparagus a top-dressing of ni- 

trogen just as the shoots start in 
spring, if there is any indication that 
there is not an abundance of this plant 
food element in the soil. 

2, Sow now a row or two of Seven 
Top turnips. They are grown for the 
tops only, which make excellent greens. 
Also sow some of the Japanese turnip, 
which is quite hardy, produces a large 
and sweet root, and is somewhat re- 
sistant to plant lice. 

3. Plant only the round smooth seeded 
varieties of English peas real early. The 


NIVEN 


wrinkled seeded kind will not stand so 
much cold as the smooth kind and should 
not be planted until the ground begins 
to warm up some, say March to early 
April, depending on location. Of these 
later kinds Thomas Laxton, Telephone, 
Gradus, and Laxtonian are very good. 

4. Peach leaf curl is found in most 
places. To control it a winter spray of 
a good fungicide, such as concentrated 
lime sulphur wash or Bordeaux mixture, 
must be applied before the buds begin to 
swell. The Bordeaux may be mixed with 
lubricating oil emulsion where this mate- 
rial is being used as a scale spray. 

5. From 40 to 50 asparagus plants, 
properly set and cared for, should furnish 
the average family an abundance of this 
vegetable. Now is the time to set the 
roots. Put them 2 to 2% feet apart in 
rows 5% to 6 feet wide. In preparation 
for setting the roots plow out a trench 
8 to 10 inches deep, and put in the bottom 
of it three inches of well rotted stable 
manure, mixing it well with the soil by 
digging it into the bottom of the trench. 
Put two inches of topsoil in bottom of 
trench and set asparagus roots, covering 
only two or three inches deep, pulling 
the soil to the plants as they grow in the 
spring. Use the Mary Washington 
variety. 

6. Wax paper cones, an illustration of 
which is shown, aid 
greatly in produc- 
ing early vege- 
table crops. Plac- 
ed directly over the 
individual plants 
ample protection 
from late frosts is 
provided and more 
rapid growth is brought about. They 
cost comparatively little and nearly every 
home garden and truck grower can use 
them profitably. 

7. From less than 500 hills of tomatoes 
last year Mrs. Pearlie Graham -of Muh- 
lenberg County, Kentucky, produced an 
abundance for a family of seven, gave 
some to neighbors, and canned nearly 50 
gallons. This was done despite the se- 
vere drouth. Here is how Mrs. Gra- 
ham says she did it:— 





“We sowed seed early under canvas 
to get large plants. We have set them 
when blooming. The ground was plow- 
ed, disked, and laid off as usual. Then 
we dug holes about six inches deep, 30 
inches apart, in the bottom of furrow, 
filled them with well rotted manure, mix- 
ed the dirt in, and set the plants as deep 
as possible. We cultivated often, and 
kept all branches or suckers pulled off 
until bearing started.” 


How Much Fertilizer for 
Garden? 


Y GARDEN is 65 by 85 feet and 

is a heavy clay soil. Last year I 
applied 100 pounds 4-8-4 commercial fer- 
tilizer. How much stable manure and 
commercial fertilizer may I use on this 
garden this year without using too 
much ?” 

Three to five two-horse loads of stable 
manure spread on broadcast would not be 
too much for this space of approximate- 
ly one-eighth of an acre. Chop this to 
pieces with a disk and then turn under 
and disk several times again so as to 
thoroughly incorporate with the soil. 
When the rows are laid off, put in the 
drill before planting the seed 250 to 300 
pounds of the 4-8-4 commercial fe rtilizer. 


Folow this with side applications to the, 


vegetables during spring and summer of 
some of the quickly available nitrogens, 
the quantity to be determined by the con- 
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Mr. C. V. Johneon of Covington, Tenn. 

increased his corn yield from 48 bu. per 
acre to 96 bu. by side-dressing with 
Arcadian Nitrate of Soda. He netted 
$47.50 per acre additional profit, over 
and above the cost of the side~dressing. 



































































None better made... 
and it's American-made 


Side-dressing with Arcadian Nitrate of Soda 
pays—and pays BIG—in better yields and in- 
creased profits. A liberal Arcadian side-dress- 
ing when your plants begin to feed heavily 
may mean the difference between profit and 
loss on your crops. Fourteen Southern corn 
growers who side-dressed with Arcadian re- 
port increased profits from $8.80 to $47.59 
per acre over and above the cost of the side- 
dressing. 

Arcadian Nitrate of Soda is an achievement 
of American chemists— produced by American 
workmen in the South from nature’s own 
source of nitrogen—the air. 





Like the chilled steel plow, 
Arcadian Nitrate is one of 
America’s greatest contribue 


Gnas tr wales. It is free-flowing and rich in nitrogen—16% 


guaranteed, all quickly available. Your ferti- 
lizer dealer has it in moisture-resisting, triple- 
protection, 100 and 200 pound bags. For 
information write The Barrett Company. 


Stocke of Arcadian Nitrate of 
Soda are maintained at Hope- 
well, Va., and all important Ate 
lantic and Gulf ports aesuring 
prompt shipments. 


ARCADIAN 


Reg. U.S Pet. Off. by The Barrett Co, 


sTRATE OF Son, 
Company 
40 Rector Street, New York, N. Y: 


Norfolk, Va. 





oe 


San Francisco, Calif. 
Montreal, Que., Canada 


Atlanta, Ga. 
New Orleans, La. 

















AMERICAN NITRATE... 
}FOR AMERICAN SOIL 


MawuracTURES BY 
SOsesr ns HC wrrnoee n conPansta 
MOrEWEILVA | 








Z 


w ae | Non- ical 


GRASSELLI DUTOX (barium fluosilicate) is a positive ° 
control for most beetles and leaf-eating insects on vege- 
tables, fruit, tobacco, etc. It does not merely drive them 
away (to feed on other plants) but &i//s them, 


DUTOX is not an arsenical. Ic will not injure plants or 
impair the fertility of the soil. Can be used as a dust or 
spray. Extensive trials by State Experiment Stations, lene 
trained id eapecimenters and practical growers indicate 
that will satisfactorily control the ingects 
+ alg below: 


MEXICAN BEAN BEETLE Tobacco Flea Beetle 
Japanese Beetle proper Beetle 
Potato Flea Beetle Egg-plant Beetle 
Colorado Potato Beetle B ave. Beetle 
Striped Cucumber Beetle le Flea Weevil 
Diabrotica Beetle 















oe 














: een Tobacco ore Worm 

spara, ee ‘omato Worm 

Shree lich” Masthe ——, The GRASSELLI CHEMICAL CO. 
Strawbe Beetle Cut Worms Incorporated 

Walnut "Hick Fly Codling Moth, etc. Founded 1839 3 Cleveland, Ohio 
Order from your dealer—or write us for further information. wensite o fing wTox 























dition of the vegetables. 


"MADE BY A FIRM WITH 92 YEARS OF CHEMICAL EXPERIENCE - 
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Start a Golden 


AMERICAN GUERNSEY CATTLE CLUB 
273-6 N. 





Without Poison 


A New Exterminator that 
Won’t Kill Livestock, Poultry, 
Doge, Cats, or even Baby Chicks 
K-R-Ocan be used about the home, barn or poultry 
yard with absolute safety as it contains no deadly 
poison. K-R-O is made of Squill, as recom- 
Mended by U.S. Dept. of gear gee oven-dried 
under the Cennable process which insures maxi- 
mum strength. Used by County Agentsin most rat- 
killingcampaigns. Money-Back Guarantee. 

Insist upon K-R-O, the original Squillextermina- 
tor. All 2 am ata 75¢, $1.25, Yo 00. Direct if dealer 
cannot supply you. K-R- oe o., Springfield, Ohio. 


K= R- 


KILLS-RATS-ONLY 








eMeiel iwi. me). |: 


DIRECT-TO-YOU 
AT NEW LOW PRICES! 


A Genuine Imported % 
Browning Gun—- 4% 
formerly $61.00 and > 

50 now only 
$49.75. Either 16- 
or 12-gauge. 
Approved by 














TheONLY 
16-Gauge 
Automatic 
The LIGHTEST 
12-Gauge Automatic 


Our new 36-page Catalog 
tells howJohn M.Brown- 
ing “harnessed the re- 





sportsmen coil”— why the 16-gauge is 
all over as easy to handle as a‘“20"— 
th and does the work of a “12”. 
world, 


Ask for Catalog 140 





BROWNING ARMS Co. | 
Headquarters ¥_ per “Ry Ome cea: 
ST. LOUIS, MO., U. S.A 
OGDEN, UTAH 






”* Liar, BELGIUM 








Wow Possible for Hustlers 


Make big; easy profits with 
lutehins low- 


S 


NL TETRA: 


oe. 
Pins 


Henkel 

















prics. ‘a 
$12.00 daily and up—$3.00 - 
hour in apere time. 
of Ohio, made $24.00 one day. 


Ew OuTFIT vere 
Bea “ee right now. ‘ite ome 
for ices outfit and FREE PA: NTso tfer. 
THE HUTCHINS PANTS Co. 
Dept. 454 Cincinnati, Ohle 


WORSE 





COUGHS.‘COLDS 


Dangerous complications can quickly de- 
velop if coughs and colds are neglected. At 
me first sign of trouble treat your 
horses with the old reliable 


re SPOHN’S 


COMPOUND 


Praised by horse owners every- 
where. Used by thousands for over35 
gears. On sale at Dru Stores for 60e and $1 .20 
per bottle or irect, postage prepaid. 
FREE SAMPLE agent on Request. Write today! 


SPOHN MEDICAL CO., Dept. 273, Goshen, Ind. 






















handsome, strong, stu: 


el metal machine that throws real 
moving pictures. 











Guernsey Herd! 
Tear Of Here 


| school 


| ied 





reve St.. Peterbeoro, 


Please tell me how I can “at a herd of purebred 
Guernsey cattle with a small investment. Also send me 
a copy of your free booklet, ‘‘This Fascinating Business,’’ 


With Virginia Home Folks 


HE Virginia Association of Future 
Farmers of America is a “wee bit” 
better than any other state association 
of Future Farmers just now, according 
to the judges of the 

contest at Kansas 

City, Missouri. 

And, as a_conse- 

quence, a big 


bronze plaque was 
brought back from 
Kansas City by the 
Virginia delegation. 
icegeenmen 





The banquet’in Richmond, January 21, 
honoring Virginia’s first ~16 Master 
Farmers was a great success. Every one 
of the 16 was on hand and in most cases 
the wives also, with a large group of 
county agents, agricultural teachers, ex- 
tension workers, and business men. 
Greetings were extended by Director 
John R. Hutcheson, Miss Maude E. 
Wallace, Dr. Wilson Gee, Dowell J. 
Howard, Dr. J. L. Jarman, G: W. Koin- 
er, and J. R. Horsley. The 16 Master 
Farmers in whose honor the banquet 
was given and the county in which each 


lives, are as follows :— 

H. L. Bonham, Smyth. 

H. E. Boswell, Prince Edward. 
William Buchanan, Washington. 
T. M. Calhoun, Grayson. 

Henry Good, Halifax. 

Ben Middleton, Fairfax. 

G. B. Morehead, Wythe. 

QO. N. Nuckols, Henrico. 

F. M. Powell, Southampton, 

C. B. Robertson, Charlotte. 

S. H. Saunders, Bedford. 

C. H. Seeley, Sussex. 

E. M. Slauson, James City. 

W. T. Smith, Loudoun. 

R. D. Stewart, Orange. 

W. L. Turner, Rappahannock. 
Husie A. Glenn, teacher of vocational 


agriculture at. Kenbridge, Lunenburg 
County, Virginia, has been declared Mas- 
ter Teacher of the state. Mr. Glenn was 
selected from 110 white instructors, his 
program being declared the most effective 
for the session of 1929-30. During this 
session he taught 58 farm boys 
and 148 adult farmers in organized 
classes. Of all the boys who have stud 
agriculture under Mr. Glenn, 70 per 
cent are now farming. Mr. Glenn began 
his work at Kenbridge in 1923, and dur- 
ing the seven years he has emphasized 
the importance of a balanced farm pro- 
gram. 


More Agricultural Teachers 
Want to See You 
F THE name of your 
included in either of the lists of eve- 
ning classes published in recent issues, 
be sure to look over the list below and 
see if it does not appear. These eve- 
ning classes for farmers conducted by 
teachers of vocational agriculture are 
well worth attending. Notices of the 
following classes reached us too late to 
be included in previous lists :— 
VIRGINIA 
Caroline County.—Upper Zion: each 
day evening. Subjects: egg grading 
“live-at-home” program, 


school was not 


Thurs- 
and a 


Friday 
given. 
poul- 


and 
days not 
Subjects: 


Lee.—Ewing School: Monday 
evenings. Rose Hill School: 
W. H. Starns, Ewing, teacher. 
try and tobacco. 

Russell.—Temple Hill 
Monday night. Subjects: 
bacco, sheep, liming soil. 


High School: each 
dairying, Burley to- 


Shenandoah.—Mt. Jackson School: each 
Thursday. Subjects: poultry, corn, dairying. 
Lebanon: each week through February. Sub- 
jects: tobacco, dairying, poultry. 

NORTH CAROLINA 
Ashe County.—Grassy Creek High School: 


classes during February. Subjects: farm crops 
and poultry. Fairview school: classes during 
February. Subjects: dairying and poultry. 

Davie.—Mocksville School: dates variable. 
Subjects: marketing tobacco and dairying. 

Greene.—Arba School: Monday night. Shine 
School: Tuesday night. Beaman’s School: 
Wednesday night. Snow Hill School: Thurs- 
day night. Lam Dawson’s Store: Friday night. 
Subjects: diversified farming, emphasis on 
live-at-home program. 


Rockingham.—Bethany School: each Friday 


night through March. 
ment. 

Stanly.—New London School: through April 
17. Subjects: balanced farm program, soil im- 
provement, fertilizers for cotton, marketing 
farm products, sweet potato production, sweet 
potato curing, dairy cattle. 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

Oconee County.—Classes at 
Oak Grove, Hopewell, 
schools from February 15 
Subjects: outlook for 1931, 
ton and corn. 


Subject: soil improve- 


Clearmont, Ta- 
and Westminster 
through April 15. 
fertilizers for cot- 


bor, 


Spartanburg.—Classes at 
bello, and Blackstock. 


Landrum, Campo- 
Subjects: fertilizers for 
cotton and corn, home mixing of fertilizers, 
present cotton situation and outlook, cotton 
spacing, interplanting legumes in corn, etc. 





Bushong and Ware Caro- 
lina “Master Teachers” 


B. BUSHONG, teacher of agricul- 

ture in the Ellenboro High School, 
Rutherford County, has been declared the 
Master Teacher of vocational agricul- 
ture for North Carolina. W. V. Fielder, 
Woodleaf High School, Rowan County, 
has been entered as North Carolina's 
candidate in the Southern Master Teach- 
er of Agriculture contest. 

In South Carolina, A. C. Ware, Jr., 
vocational agricultural teacher at Pick- 
ens has been declared Master Vocation- 
al Agriculture Teacher of the state. Mr. 
Ware isa Georgian but has been for sev- 
eral years a most successful teacher of 
agriculture in South Carolina. 


News From Tar Heel Coun- 
ty Agents 


By F. H. JETER 
I. What the Men Are Saying 


. K. SANDERS, of Person County, 

tells how H. H. Rogers of Route 1, 
Roxboro, increased his corn yield from 
15 bushels an acre to 50 bushels by 
growing and _ plow- 
ing under lespedeza 
for two years. 


L. F. Brumfeld, 

Yadkin County, 
says Mrs. .G. A. 
Hoots sold $945.85 
worth of butter, eggs, 
veal, milk, cured 
and vegetables last year, in addi- 


of 





meats, 
tion to having all of these good things 


for use at home. 


Chatham farmers are finding that les- 
pedeza pays well. They will sow more 
than 5,000 pounds of seed, purchased in 
co6perative orders, before the season is 
over, says County Agent N. C. Shiver. 


Caswell County now has a commercial 
poultry hatchery for the first time, since 


M. G. and B. R. Daniel, of Route 1, 
Pelham, opened their establishment in 
January, reports County Agent H. L. 
Seagrove. 


Encouraged by his success in feeding 
beef steers last year, T. D. Temple, of 
Scotland Neck, Halifax County, has pur- 
chased 25 Angus calves for feeding this 
winter, reports County Agent J. B. Britt. 





Avery 
sweet 


Going back to the days of barter, 
County farmers are swapping 
potatoes for corn, bushel for bushel, 
finds County Agent C. B. Baird. Mr. 
Baird says this method of trading has 
been practiced more this winter than in 
many years. 


ARM women and girls enrolled in 

home demonstration clubs canned and 
preserved 1,411,376 cans of vegetables 
and fruits last year to boost the amount 
more than a quarter of a million cans 
over 1929, says Mrs. Jane S. McKim- 
mon, state agent. 


News From Home Agents 











Cabbage ranks high in food value and 
may be prepared in a number of new 
and nutritious ways, according to studies 
made by the home demonstration club 
members of Madison County, Mrs. 
Frances Crafton 


says 


A contest to select a “Queen of Health” 
for Sampson County is now con- 
ducted by Miss Minnie Lee Garrison, 
home agent, who says the club girls are 
taking an enthusiastic: part in the contest. 


being 
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C US INVENTION 
ELECTRICALLY MAKES 
STEAMING HOT WATER 
IN AN INSTANT 


Just plug in at nearest electric outlet and presto! you 
have instantaneous, continuous running hot water from 
your cold water faucet. It’s electrically heated, direct 
from faucet, eliminating boiler or tank and steaming hot 
water runs indefinitely until you shut off electricity. 
The cost is small—convenience is great. Useful wherever 
hot water is needed. No fuss or bother—attach to any 
faucet in a minute. You will marvel and be delighted at 
this new discovery of electrical science. Order one today. 





It’s guaranteed. Shipperi complete 

AGENTS ready for use-—nothing else to buy 
cs Works on either A.C. or D.C. cur- 
This new acien- | rent. Price for Tom Thumb Junior, 


tific invention of- 


110 voits, $3.75. Tom Thumb Se 
fers tremendous 


D 220 volts, $5.75. Mention voltage 
sales possibili- | quired and rush order today. Pay 
ties. Write for } postman pric poy Dost ave or enclose 
particulars. Make | money order an pay postage. 
up to $20 a day. |] TERMINAL pRooucTS CO.. Ine. 
Dep.202, 200 Hudson St.. New York 




















FARQUHAR 
SAWV - MILLS — 


Guilt with Chain Oiling or Roller Bearings and 
Positive Geared Set Works. Fast, accurate cutting 


Attractive Price for Complete Outfit. 


A. B. Farquhar Co., Ltd., Box 619, York, Pa. 


G@*’Poll 
Evil 
“Over 10,000 cases are success 
fully treated each year with our 


MEDICINE Ne No. 2 ("7is¥otonm) 
le; a little atten- 
flen erery 4.3 day. Price Price 2.50 a te 
are being amazed at results from 

the visas cases a neokioel 

fails—you to be the judge 

Also ING. tor Big Free Veterinary 

FLEMING BROS, CC-376 Stock Yards. € Chicago 


ET THIS GIANT SPYGLASS 
oa brings distant objects 
close and clear. See moon “ 
endstars and people niles 
away. Gives new pleas- 
are to home, farm ond 














ie re- 












camp. Given FREE 
gelling 20 packs Garden Seeds, at 10c a packet, and return ng 
Biosss col ay Ly more to pay. EXTRA— $15 
st you, LANCASTER COUNTY SE afd 
Roy a —_— fe 
STATION 33.A PARADISE, Pay 








‘PUREBRED BABY CHIX 


BABY CHICKS 


FROM HEAVY LAYING FREE 
RANGE FLOCKS 





Wyckoff and Tancred Strain 50 100 500 

S. C. White Leghorns .. 50 $10.00 $47.50 $ 90.00 
S. C. Brown Leghorns 47.50 90.00 
S. C. Rocks and Reds 57.50 110.00 
White Wyandottes ..... 57.50 110.00 
8S. C. Buff Orpingtons . 57.50 110.00 
Assorted Light Breeds .... i 37.50 70.00 
Assorted Heavy Breeds .... | 5.00 9.50 45.00 85.00 


100% prepeld. ussite delivery guaranteed. 
ad_or write for circular. 
J. N. NACE ‘POULTRY FARM, Box 14, Richfield, Pa. 


EVERLAY cechorns 


The beautiful business hen! Wonderful winter lay - 
= Big white World Record layers Ameri- 
can Ege Gantnert Greatest wianere. Now York- 
rdy, vigorous mon Stock 

Sees Eats th ‘shipped tae "Catalog = free ‘Tee. 


Order from 











Bis Disseunt Now. 


White Leghorn Chicks &'¢,, 'surt, Nev. 
where, Guaranteed to live and outlay others. Egg-bred 30 
years—laying contest records to 334 eggs. Thousands of 
satisfied customers. “yg hens, 8-week-old pullets. 
Bargain prices. Write for free catalog and price list 

GEORGE B. FERRIS. 930 Union, Grand Rapids, Mieh. 


PULLETS - guicxs 
eng lg Rime |S Rh putaoe. 


inorces 
ee. Gat tree. 


Mary Maude Farms, Box 78 .Portiand, ind. 
HAMPTON’S BLACK LEGHORN CHICKS 


HEALTHIEST. HAR 
Greatest Layers and jae 4 


A. E. HAMPTON, BOX P, PITTSTOWN, 


Mole) 4 ra Fe. 


TS ATALOG FREE! 
RY FARMS BOX ¥ GAMBI 








N. J. 





40 BREEDS 
OF CHICKS 


NABOB'S FAMOUS LAYERS 


BRED BY SPECIALIS 


NABOB POUL ER.O 















on, 
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A Woman Beat the Men! 


56 Other South Carolina Winners We Congratulate 


WOMAN farmer, Mrs. C. H. 
Mathis, Blackville, Barnwell Coun- 
ty, led all the rest in the 1930 South 
Carolina five-acre cotton contest “for 
better yield and staple value.” She cap- 
tured the first state prize of $750 in 
competition with 943 other farmers in the 
contest, 643 of whom turned in complete 
records. Mrs. Mathis produced 5,250 
pounds of lint cotton of one-inch staple 
on five acres—1,050 pounds per acre. 
Others receiving prizes were :— 
Yield 
per Staple 
Amt. Name and county acre (inch) 
$275 Dr. R. E. Mays, Hampton... 4,916 15-16 
200 J. W. Gaston, Sr., Spartan- 


DUPE | sed ccccucnccdecsevas vies 4,845 1 
125 L. R. Rollings, Lancaster.... 4,485 1% 
200 J. W. Hodges, Orangeburg... 4,895 1 
125 E. G. Keel8, Florence ....... 4,585 1 
20 G. A. McIntyre, Marion .... 4,580 1 
125 Nick Martin, Barnwell ...... 4,205 1 


The average yield per acre was 508 
pounds averaging one-inch staple, cost- 
ing 6.3 cents per pound. The 643 farm- 
ers averaged $22.16 profit per acre, the 
lowest for the five years of the contest, 
due to low prices of seed and lint. 


The Corn Contest 


IRST state prize of $125 in the 1930 

state five-acre corn contest “for larger 
and more economic yields” was won by 
J. B. McMichael, an Orangeburg farmer, 
who produced 106.8 bushels per acre. J. 
T. Brogdon, Jr., Manning, won second 
state prize of $75 with a yield of 524.2 
bushels on five acres; and W. C. Brant, 
Burton, $50, for $521.5 bushels. 

Prizes of $100, $75, $50, and $25 in each 
of three districts into which the state 
was divided were won by the following 
for the number of bushels indicated :— 

SPARTANBURG DISTRICT 


H. L. Dinkins, Catawba.......+.++. 47 
W. N. Ashe, Van Wyck ......--.- 428 
Joe Mayer, Pomaria .........++++- 423 
John Barnett, Catawba .......--eee- 422 
FLORENCE DISTRICT 
J. T. Brogdon, Jr., Manning ...... 524 
J. R. White, Sumter ........cse0 494 
R. H. Baxley, Mullins teens) See 
W. Y. Pitts, S@miter oc vecscciecesee 441 
ORANGEBURG DISTRICT 
J. B. McMichael, Orangeburg.... 534 
W.. C. Brant.” Burton-eccescs cece. 521 
C. M. Jaudon, Tillman: .......0.... 454 
N. B. Loadholdt, Fairfax ......... 412 


Supplementing the general state-wide 
contest, the Atlantic Coast Line Railroad 
Company awarded $250 in four prizes to 
successful contestants in its territory— 
McMichael, Brogdon, Brant, and White. 


The Sweet Potato Contest 


THE state prize of $150 in the sweet 

potato contest for 1930 was won by 
T. L. Gramling, Orangeburg, who pro- 
duced 449 bushels of No. 1’s. at a profit 
of $265.20. Others winning $50 or $100 
prizes were :— 


District Name and address Yield 
Upper CC. McLendon, Collins .........++ 21826 
Upper C. P. Green, Chesnee ............ 179.6 


Middle Herbert Galloway, Hartsville .. 323 

Middie B. F. Williams, Jr., Darlington 254.2 
Lower. Otho. L. Cox, Lorie sccccoosescses 334.4 
Lower ‘ E. M. Mears, Nichols .........+- 277.8 


Five hundred and four entered the 
contest, 209 of whom turned in complete 
records. For these the average yield of 
No. 1’s was 118 bushels costing $44.95 
per acre and leaving a net profit of 
$76.12 per acre. Only 11 farmers showed 
a net loss. 

The Garden Contest 


‘THE garden contest, conducted for the 

~ third year by the Extension Service 
ot Clemson and Winthrop colleges, re- 
sulted as follows:— 


Home garden group: $100 to Mrs. E. N. Mc- 
Carter, Antreville, 

She made 3,632 servings, canned 349 quarts, 
and stored 25 pounds of peas and 30 quarts 


of beans, 15 gallons of tomatoes for pickles, 
and 12 bushels of sweet potatoes from one 
acre. Other prizes: $75 to Mrs. W. C. Webber, 
Elloree; $50 to Mrs. W. C. Harrison, Duncan; 
$25 to Mrs. J. F. McDonald, Blackstock. 


Those selling $100 to $400 from garden: $100 
to Mrs, Gertrude Couch, Easley. She sold 
$431.40, made 1,972 servings, canned 191 quarts, 
and stored 3 bushels of onions, 6 bushels of po- 
tatoes, and % bushel of lima beans from one 


acre. Other prizes: $75 to Mrs. O. G. Dorn, 
Oswego; $50 to Mrs. Allen Crosley, Walter- 
boro; $25 to Mrs. A. J. Baskin, Lancaster. 


Market gardeners selling over $400 worth: 
$100 to G. A. Nettles, Sumter. He sold $1,460.47, 
made 1,657 servings, canned 1,241 quarts, and 
stored 17 bushels from 1% acres; $50 .to Mrs. 
Wm. C. Hane, Fort Motte; $25 to Mrs. D. E. 
Griffin, Prosperity. 


Class 4, tenant farmers only: $50 to Mrs. 
J. C. Ellerbee, Summerville. She sold $243.64, 
made 1,267 servings, and canned 162 quarts 
from % acre; $25 to Mrs. J. T. Floyd, Wel- 
ford; $10 to Mrs. H. L. Chassereau, Walter- 
boro, 

Over 400 gardeners turned in com- 
pleted records in the contest, which is 
greatly stimulating the live-at-home pro- 
gram among farmers. 


The Ton Litter Contest 


XA TEW records were set for the state in 
total weight for a litter of pigs and 
in average weight per pig in the 1930 
ton litter contest, the Spotted Poland 
China litter of 12 pigs entered by Bryan 
Powell, Barnwell County, having reach- 
ed a total weight of 3,624 pounds, aver- 
aging 302 pounds per pig, and the nine- 
pig litter of J. H. Hartzog, Bamberg 
County, having reached a total of 2,986 
pounds, or an average of 332 pounds per 
pigs. So Powell won first prize in total 
weight per litter and Hartzog first in 
average weight per pig. The other ten 
farmers who won prizes by producing a 
ton of pork in one litter in 180 days are 
as follows :-— 

No. Total. Aver. 


Name and address pigs pounds per pig 
yi 


Vernon Epting, Newberry. 12 2,662 222 
J. W. Sheppard, Orange 

WIE aco ceievcadaseeage tne 11 2,608 234 
J. H. Thomas, Orangeburg 10 2,599 260 
R. E. Ward, Williamsburg 12 2,493 208 


J. R. McAlhaney, York .. 10 2,350 235 


Mrs. J. O. Scott, Edgefield 9 2,260 251 
J. V. Brown, Williamsburg 9 2,205 245 
Lavern Mims, Williams- 

DM. . 1 .5 5a e Sunah ened ena ks 11 2,141 195 
Lee Muller, Richland ..... 8 2,019 252 
H. C. Barr, Orangeburg... 9 2,009 223 


The average cost per pound of pork 
among the 31 contestants who submitted 
complete records was only 6.41 cents per 
pound. The lowest was 4.52 cents, the 
highest 8.20 cents, and for one-third of 
the contestants, less than 6 cents. 


R. W. Hamilton, extension agrono- 
mist, reports the details of the 1930 state 
cotton contest in Extension Circular 110, 
“The Cotton Contest—1930,” and L. P. 
Watson, extension horticulturist, reports 
in Circular 111, “The Sweet Potato Con- 
test—1930.” The corn contest for 1930 
will be reported in a circular about ready 
to be issued. Write A. B. Bryan, agri- 
cultural editor, Clemson College, S. C., 
for your copies. 





Lespedeza Builds Poor 
Land 


By FRED D. MILLARD 
Washington County, Virginia 

OUR article in a recent issue on 

lespedeza for poor land was good 
and I hope every Southern farmer read it 
and will put it into use. I have been 
using it on a poor farm in Tennessee for 
about six years and it is worth more to 
the land and will yield more for pasture 
and hay than any other crop that can be 
produced on poor land and of course on 
good land it will pay just that much 
more. 
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Under the 
Oliver Flag 





The Row Crop—On Its Tiptoe Wheels 


Under the Oliver Flag, the famous 
Oliver Tools, long the favorites of the 
South, lead to lower costs of raising 
cotton. 

Added now is the Oliver Row 
Crop Tractor on its tiptoe wheels for 





cotton, corn and other row crops. 
Modern Oliver Power and Modern 
Oliver Tools make all farming a low 
cost, profitable machine operation. 

See your Oliver Dealer or send 
the coupon. 


Oliver Farm Equipment Sales Company, Richmond, Va.; Memphis, Tenn. 
Send me folders on the tools checked below. 


NMOS i eee ie ee Address 





State 








(1) Horse-drawn Tools 
C Plows’ [] Drills 


C) Planters 
J Harrows [] Cultivators [] Listers 


Row Crop Plenters 





(0 Rew Crop Tractors and Tools 
[] Listers [(j Cultivators [] Planters 
C)] 18-28 [7] 28-44 Standard Tractors 











MORE PER ACRE 
ON FEWER ACRES 


IT IS sound policy to reduce the growing cost of 
your farm crops, particularly this year. But 
how? How can the cost of growing be lowered? 


Do it by intensively cultivating your best 
land. Grow more per acre on fewer acres. This 
will reduce your growing cost per bushel or 


pound. 


¢ 


You can increase the yields per acre, improve 


the quality and hasten maturity of your crops 
by making a liberal application of Armour 


Fertilizers. 


Made in nearby plants — to suit the crops 
and soils in the territory served by each plant — 
Armour Fertilizers will help you produce more 


profitable yields, 


Your local Armour dealer can supply the 
grades of Armour Fertilizers best suited to your 


crops. See him soon. 


AMrmour Fertilizer Works 


General Offices 


111 West Jackson Boulevard 


Chicago, U. S. A. 
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Just paint the roosts with 
“Black Leaf 40.’ The heat 
from the birds’ bodies releases 
the fumes, which kill lice. 


NO HANDLING OF BIRDS 


Recommended by Cotages and Experiment 
Stations everywhere. Ask your dealer. If he 
does not have it, send $1.25 for 150 bird size. 
Tobacco ak OA oe 

& Chemical Cerp. 
incorporated 
Louisville, Ky. 
















ec 
Brooder $4.80 pe cor 


Ia @ few minutes you can make a better brooder 

u can buy. No tools needed but a pair of 

na: shears. The materials, including Heater, 
3 Broods 40 to 100 chicks, 

my brooder and will send you 


ori 
PIS Sh 


‘All postpaid. 
er Heater holds one quart of oil and 


Burns 10 Days Without Attention 
Try the brooder out and if you don’t say it’s the 
brooder you ever used, return the Heater in 30 
Py and oot yout money back. When ordering, please 
ee fle ere pame, Send for my free ‘Bookled 
ie 


L.PUTNAM Route 286-K ELMIRA,N. ¥. 










Lower Prices. } ————— 


Rea wood, 
eopper rm double ie walls, my 
ge eaee: double eee turn- 
eet up Tait to use. 
AND WE PAY THE FREIGHT 
2S0 Egg Size Now Only - 
230 Egg Size New Only - 
400 Egg Size Now Only - 


Days Trial—Money back if not satisfied. Brooder prices cut, too. 
he now or write for Free Catalog. Freight Paid east of of Hockioss 


CO., Box 43 Racine, Wisc. 









NESS, 


“PUREBRED POULTRY 





70 BREEDS- Chickans. soos parker. 


northern raised, high quality and most prof- 
itable. Fowls and Eggs at reduced prices. 
America’s great plant—since 1893. Value: 
bie 180 page Poultry book and catalog 

. NEUBERT CO.. Bex 349. MANKATO. MINN. 













“PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 
Select Herd of 
Aberdeen-Angus Cattle 


FOR SALE 


Six females from eight months to six years, and a two- 

year-old bull; all registered Best breeding Here is 

a bargain for better times ahead A great chance for 
good beef and money. 


H. B. ARBUCKLE, DAVIDSON, N. C. 








Best in 


Good smeoth heads 
6 months to 2 years oid 


BULLS and HEIFERS 
B. F. SHELTON & SONS 
Speed, N. C. 





odie Lvenoek FARMS co. 
c. 


1, Advance 
RED EOtL. C: ATTLE, the meat ye “milk breed Home 
of 52620 R-L Josephine. A champion living produc- 


ing cow of the breed. 14 cows in herd with average but- 

terfat records of 502.96 pounds. 1 

average annual records of 
butterfat. 


45 cows in herd with 
8,967.0 pounds milk, 402.54 





Kentucky Mammoth Jacks 


There is more money in breeding and grow- 
ing good young mules than in any other kind 
of livestock, If you need a jack in your 
oe ig ge and would like to buy on the 
Pian, write us for information 
Tue cooK FARMS, Box 1-T. LEXINGTON. KY. 


EAD OUR ADVERTISING COL- 

UMNS for new offers by our ad- 
vertisers. Then write for their cata- 
logs. You'll save money by it. = 








THERE'S No SENSE 
THEM TO WORK IN 


IN LETTING 


OUR years’ experience with geese as 

hoe hands in cotton fields, 1927, 1928, 
1929, and 1930, has convinced me beyond 
doubt that they are both valuable and de- 
pendable for this work. So much so, that 
with them I have been able to increase 
by an average of 50 per cent the acreage 
worked per family and per plow, with a 
corresponding increase in yields per 
family unit. 

Unquestionably, one of the weaknesses 
of cotton growing in the Central South 
and Southeast has been, and is, the small 
acreage per worker, with consequent low 
returns and low living standards for the 
average family. In large part, this is 
of course due to the “lay” of our lands, 
so to speak. That is, so much of our 
land is rolling or hilly, and so cut up 
into small fields, that the use of cultiva- 
tors and other machinery as used in 
Texas and Oklahoma has been difficult or 
well-nigh impossible. The result has 
been seen in yields of five to ten bales 
of cotton per family unit. Such a farmer 
has indeed a hard time competing with 
the grower in West Texas or Oklahoma, 
who, with an equal labor force, handles 
80 to 100 acres, getting 20 to 30 bales, 
on an average. 

Geese, two-mule cultivators, and lib- 
eral fertilization, I am certain, afford us 
a sure means of successfully competing 
with growers in the Southwest. We cannot 
expect to handle as large acreage as they 
can, but geese and cultivators will enable 
us very materially to increase the acreage 
per family unit, and the wise use of fer- 
tilizers will enable us to greatly increase 
per acre yields. By the employment of 
these means, I personally have no fear of 
competition from Western growers, and 
feel that I can stay in the game as long as 
they. 


We who grow cotton know that hoeing 
is the biggest single labor item in making 
the crop. We know, also, that crabgrass 
is the great arch-enemy in our cotton 
fields. Well, crabgrass is meat for the 
lowly goose and on an average one per 
acre will keep it in subjection. 


It may interest Progressive Farmer and 
Southern Ruralist readers to know that 
on my farms we are now using 500 to 
700 head of geese, practically every ten- 
ant using them. I have each man own 
the geese he uses, and he keeps them and 
looks after them the year round. Where 
crabgrass is exceptionally bad, and in a 
wet season, two geese per acre may be 
necessary to hold it in subjection; under 
average conditions, ome goose per acre is 
enough; and where geese have been run 
in previous years and little or no grass 
has made seed, one goose to | two acres 
will do the work. 


In farming with geese, the first essen- 
tial, naturally, is getting the geese. This 
we do by sending a man with a truck on 
a 25-, 50-, or 75-mile tour, as may be 
necessary, picking up the geese where 











THEM PLAY 


_men’s crops in one enclosure. 





LIKE THIS,” SAYS MOSS. “PUT 


THE COTTON PATCH,” 


Using Them Since 1927, Moss Is Enthusiastic About 


Geese As Hoe Hands 


By B. L. MOSS 


he can, Prices in previous years have 
run from $1 to $1.50 a head, but seem to 
be lower this season. Each tenant fur- 
nished geese in this way is charged with 
them, to be paid for in the fall. He feeds 
them, and gets the value of the increase. 
In other words, they are his. 


The next essential is a goose-tight 
fence, for geese are fond not only of 
crabgrass, but of nearly every field crop 
that grows, except cotton and strawber- 
ries, neither of which they will eat. Most 
of our goose-tight fences are made 
of 32-inch woven net wire at the 
bottom, with one or two strands of barb 
wire above. This will hold them unless 
they begin flying, in which case the best 
thing to do is to clip closely the feathers 
of one wing. 


In, fencing fields, it is best to include 
only one man’s cotton crop in the in- 
closure, so that the geese will not have 
to roam too far, and so they will work 
only in the cotton of the owner. - How- 
ever, this is not always practicable, and 
in sOMe cases we must have two or three 
When this 
is the case, each tenant should feed and 
water his geese at some point in his par- 
ticular crop, so:they will work where 
they should. 


We find it quite important in building 
fences to exclude from the fields every- 
thing except cultivated land. Water 
holes, branches, creeks, thickets, and 
brier patches should be left out or clean- 
ed up, for geese like to stay in such 
places during the warni May and June 
days, to the neglect of their work in the 
cotton fields. For shade, a brush arbor 
at their watering place is sufficient. Plen- 
ty of water should be provided. For this 
purpose, a five-gallon lard can or an old- 
fashioned washpot, sunk in the ground 
to within a few inches of the top, is use- 
ful. It is well to cover the top of this 
vessel with net wire fencing, so that the 
geese may drink from it but not bathe 
in it. A water hole is not at all neces- 
sary for them to play in, and when they 
have such a place, they are sure to spend 
too much time around it. 


How much and what sort of feed .do 
geese need, is a question often asked. 
For grown geese, shelled corn is prob- 
ably the best of all feeds, and they are 
very fond of it. Under our conditions, 
I find that about three ounces of corn 
each day, along with what grass and 
other pickings they can get, will keep 
them in good condition. This figures about 
a bushel of corn per year per goose, 
which is low pay for such an excellent 
hoe hand. In May and June, when geese 
are doing their best work in the fields, 
they should have their corn each night, 
as some grain seems to be needed for 
them to work best, no matter how much 
grass they are getting. After the crop is 
made, from August on until November, 
we feed them little or none. Be 
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Wonderful Success 
In Raising Baby Chicks 

Mrs. Rhoades’ letter will no doubt 
be of utmost interest to poultry rais- 
ers who have had serious losses in 
raising baby chicks. We will let Mrs. 
Rhoades tell her experience in her 
own words: 

“Dear Sir: I see reports of so many 
losing their little chicks, so thought 
I would tell my experience. “My first 
incubator chicks, when but a few days 
old, began to die by the dozens. [| 
tried different remedies and was about 
discouraged with the chicken business. 
Finally I sent to the Walker Remedy 
Co., Waterloo, Iowa, for a box of their 
Walko Tablets to be used in the drink- 
ing water for baby chicks. It’s just 
the only thing to keep the chicks free 
from disease. We raised 700 thrifty, 
healthy chicks and never lost a single 
chick after the first dose.”—Mrs. Ethel 
Rhoades, Shenandoah, Iowa. 


Danger of Infection Among 
Baby Chicks 

Readers are warned to. exercise 
every sanitary precaution and  be- 
ware of contaminated drinking water. 
Baby chicks must have a generous 
supply of pure water. Drinking ves- 
sels harbour germs and ordinary 
drinking water often becomes con- 
taminated and may spread disease 
through your entire flock and can 
cause the loss of half or two-thirds 
your hatch before you are aware 
Don’t wait until you lose your chicks. 
Take the “stitch in time that saves 
nine.” Remember, that in every hatch 
there is the danger of some _ infected 
chicks. Don’t let these few infect 
your entire flock. Give Walko Tab- 
lets in all drinking water for the first 
two weeks and you won't lose one 
chick where you lost dozens before. 
These letters prove it: 


Never Lost One After First Dose 

Mrs. C..M. Bradshaw writes: “I 
used to lose a great many of the little 
downy fellows—tried many remedies 
and was about discouraged. As a last 
resort I sent to the Walker Remedy 
Co., Dept. 292, Waterloo, Iowa, for 
their Walko Tablets for use in the 
drinking water of baby chicks. I used 
two 50c packages, raised 300 White 
Wyandottes and never lost one or 
had one sick after using the Tablets 
and my chickens are larger and 
healthier than ever before. I have 
found this Company thoroughly reli- 
able and always get the remedy. by 
return mail.”—Mrs. C. M. Bradshaw, 
Beaconsfield, Iowa. 


You Run No Risk 

We will send Walko Tablets entirely 
at our risk—postage prepaid—so you 
can see for yourself what a wonder- 
working remedy it is when used in the 
drinking water for baby chicks. So 
you can prove—as thousands have 
proven—that it will stop your losses 
and double, treble. even quadruple 
your profits. Send 50c for a package 
of Walko Tablets (or $1.00 for extra 
large box)—give it in all drinking 
water and watch results. You'll find 
you won't lose one chick where you 
lost dozens before. It’s a positive fact. 
You run no risk. We guarantee to 
money promptly if you 
don’t find it the greatest little chick 
Saver you ever used. The Pioneer 
National Bank, the oldest and strong- 
est bank in Waterloo, Iowa, stands 
back of our guarantee. 

Walko Tablets are sold by leading 
druggists and poultry supply dealers. 


WALKER REMEDY CO., Dept. 292, 


See lowa. 



























Mr. Orville personally 


HAYES BROS. HATCHERY Decatur, | 
SAVE MONEY AT THESE PRICES! 


10 extra ehicks with each hunched if ordered on or before 
March lst. Leghorns, Wh., Buff and Brown, $10 per 100; 
Wh., Buff, $12 per 100; 8. €. and RB. C. 
Reds, Buff Orps.. 8. L. and Wh. Wyan., Black Minor- 
cas, $13 per 100. Heavy Bay 10c. Bl. Giants, 16c. 
Special reduction on larger quantities. $1.00 down 
books order. Pay postman balance when the chicks arrive. 
EMPIRE HATCHERY. Bex 80, Columbus Grove, Ohie 
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PUREBRED BABY CHIX 


Last Call for Free Chicks 


Buyers of baby chicks who expect to be in 
the market this year should not overlook the 
10 free chick offer being 
made by Mr. D. D. Slade, 
owner of the Kentucky 
Hatchery, Lexington. On 
orders placed previous to 
March 1st Mr. Slade will 
give 10 free chicks with 
each 100 ordered. $1.00 down 
books the order, and the 
chicks may be delivered 
any time during the year, 
You pa, the postman after 
the chicks arrive. Mr. 
Slade, who was formerly 
a teacher in the Poultry 
Department, University of 
Kentucky, has made a specialty of high-class 
baby chicks, also 3 and 6 weeks old stock. 
He produces fourteen breeds accredited stock. 
Don’t delay. Send today for the catalog, price 
list and details on thts remarkable offer. It 
is one of the best offers ever made in the 
South. Write Mr. D. D. Slade, owner, Ken- 


MR. D. LD. SLADE 











tucky Hatchery, 252 West Fourth Street, 
Lexington, Ky. . Adv. 
CRICKENBERGER’S 
HI-GRADE 


BABY CHICKS 


ROCKS, REDS, WHITE LEGHORNS 
Virginia State Certified 
Every breeder blood tested and State 
Certified by State Department of Agri- 
culture. Thousands weekly. 
Write for catalog and mating list. 


(Big discount on all orders placed before March 
{Sth for future delivery) 


Crickenberger Poultry Farm 
Trapnested-Pedigreed S. C. White Leghorns 
Route 3, Waynesboro, Va. 




















CERTIFIED 
Baby Chicks 


Guaranteed free from 
Bacillary White 
Diarrhea 


New Low Prices 


We specialize in Barred Plymouth Rocks and S. C. 
Rhode Island Reds. All chicks from flocks under 
supervision of N. C. sr aera e of Agriculture and 
blood-tested by them. GUA TEED to give ab- 
solute satisfaction. Hatch my Woteaeer, Prompt 
service. Give us a trial. 


Member N. C. State Hatchery Ass’n 


BECKWITH POULTRY FARM 


BOX 107, ACME, N. C. 


Big Birds; Big Profits; 


FROM OUR CHICKS 
Hanson 8. ©, White Leghorns, Blood Tested, Inspected, 
and Certified by State Dept. Agri. Pen of 5 birds just 
received at cost of $200.00. Buy from us and get the 
best Production Leghorn blood in America. Pedigreed 
males in all pens from hens 225-314 records, Catalog 


ready, write, 
HOWARD FARMS 
K. F. Howard, Owner 




















Dunn, N. C. 








Ot CHICKS £92 250-3428 
PEDIGREED Stock. Bred 
* from our National Egg Contest Winners. They 
grow faster, make better layers, pay arate profits 
GUARANTEE PROTECTS YOU AGAINST LOSS 1st 2 
WEEKS. Mrs. J. F. Sanders, Wesco, Mo., raised 95% of 2000 
chicks and was getting eggs in 5 mont ros Pap 
Aurora, Nebr.. raised $8¢ out of 600 and sold $1628 7. 
uP 





enue of en iron 250 hens. SPECIAL PRICES, 
a RMS. Catalog FREE. 12 varieties. 


BOOTH FARMS, Box 678, CLINTON, MO. 








Lower Prices 


essee Accredited RIVER- 
SIDE* ‘CHICKS. Increased capacity 
enables us to offer best chicks at 
prices lower than ever and give valu- 
able premiums, too. Cash discount on 
early orders. New catalog FREE. 


Riverside Hatch & Poultry Farm, 
R. F = Knoxville, Tenn. 























“Guaranteed to Live Chicks” 


;Trail’s End, the Home of the World’s Hi 
ghest 
Quality and Guaranteed Highest Egg Bred Chicks 
ar t Lowest Prices.’ 
— brooders and feed with our Trail’s End pure- 
rg tested, culled, inspected, and guaranteed to 
4 chicks. White Leghorns, Rocks, Reds, and 
roller Chicks. Write for our low prices. 
TRAIL’S END POULTRY FARM 
Gordonsville, Virginia 
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BRED-1TO 


LAY 
EGGS AND CHICKS now AT 1918 PRICES 
America’s oldest and Greatest Laying Strain of 
Barred Rocks, 313-328 aed 335 eggs inl 
pte eggs in 148 ng at 113 
Winners in 40 Contests. 


On fields well stocked with geese, we | 
chop our cotton in May, and then little | 
hoe work is necessary, except to kill 
what weeds the cultivators do not get. | 
The aim in cultivation should be to kill 
all the grass possible with the plows, and 
we may be pretty sure the geese will get | 
the rest. 


[I find that geese are especially fond of 
Johnson grass, and in fields where there 
are occasional patches of it, they will ab- 
solutely destroy it, roots and all, in one 
year. They are particularly fond of the 
fleshy roots, and will spend much time 
pulling them out and eating them. My 
experience with geese on coco or_ nut 
grass has been limited, but I am pre- 
pared to say that we have good evidence 
that they are also valuable in holding this 
serious pest in subjection. 

Geese, like everything else, must be 
looked after if we are to succeed with 
them. No man need expect to get a flock 
of geese, turn them loose in the field, 
never look after them, and then expect 
them to be of any value to him. Stray 
dogs, foxes, and even large owls are their 
enemies, and must be guarded against. 
The flock should be called up and fed, 
watered, and counted every night. In this 
way they will be taught where home is, 
and a check is kept on any strays. 


that their use will enable an¥ family to 


increase by 50 per cent the acreage 
worked. rec ae 
The Poultry Train Is 
Coming! 


OLLOWING up the very successful 
operation of special poultry cars for 
picking up surplus fowls, paying cash at 
the car door and whisking the poultry to 


the great Northern markets, the North 
Carolina State Department of Agricul- 
ture, codperating with poultry raisers 


agents and voca- 
cars at about 


through their county 
tional teachers, will have 


ruary 16 and 28. 


For the benefit of our readers who 
have not had the benefit of this special 
poultry car service, we wish to say that 
its function is to sell codperatively sur- 
plus live poultry for the producers. Old 
roosters, hens, culls, broilers, bakers, fry- 
ers, guineas, turkeys, geese, etc., are paid 
for in cash on delivery at the car door. 
Below we give the towns at which these 
cars will stop and the dates on which they 
will load during the rest of February. 
For further information see your county 
farm agent or home agent or the nearest 
teacher of vocational agriculture, who 
also have latest information about prices. 


Here is where poultry cars will be the 
rest of this month :— 


February 16—Cash Corner. 

February 17—Kinston, Aurora, Raeford. 

February 18—Ayden, Washington (p. m.) 

February 19—Greenville, Washington (a. m.), 
Fayetteville. 

February 20—Bethel, Tarboro, Dunn. 

February 21—Ahoskie, Enfield, Selma. 

February 23—Roseboro. 

February 24—Jamesville, Garland, Clarkton 
(a. m.), Bladenboro (p. m.). 

February 25—Fair Bluff, Williamston, Bur- 
gaw, Lumberton. 

February 26—Robersonville, Chadbourn, Clin- 
ton, Laurinburg. 

February 27—Oak City, Whiteville, Warsaw, 
Vass. 

February 28—Scotland Neck, Bolton, 
linton. 

Other cars will be run. Keep in touch 
with your county agent and your teacher 
of agriculture for dates. 


Frank- 
















w. PARKS & SONS. Beu.P, Alteean. Pe. 


Care- | 
fully handled, I do not hesitate to say | 
that geese are worth several times their | 
cost as workers in the cotton fields, and | 
| CHICKS up to second to none in quality, and yet you pay no more for them 


chicks. We Offer our friends their choice 
horns, and assorted chic 


three dozen loading places between Feb- | 


WHERE TO BUY BABY CHIX 
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M ASSANUTTEN State Certified 





Write for Free Catalog, stating quantity and Breed Desired. 
|| Massanutten Farms Hatchery, Box 3560, Harrisonburg, Va. 






Blood Tested 


CHICKS PAY 


Every Massanutten breeder selected 
Blood-tested and Banded by the State 
Department of Agriculture. It is your 
Guarantee of absolute quality. 

It Pays to Buy Good Chicks— 
The Better the Chicks, the Better 

















It Pays! 
We offer the highest quality chicks ob- 
tainable at astonishingly low prices. 





Rocks, Reds, Leghorns, Orpingtons. 100 
per cent Live Delivery Guaranteed. 
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Thirteen 


July 1st. 





things for you. 
of cataleg at once, and be numbered with our lucky friends.) 


Three Southland Chick Siciieeion to serve you. Write the one nearest you. 
TROUTVILLE POULTRY FARM, 












years of constant improving our flocks anti hatching equipment has brought SOUTHLAND 
ha 





of Barred Rocks, S. C. Reds, White 

We can furnish you chicks each Mor y an i T ureday from Jan. i5th to 
Write for our big NEW SOUTHLAND ¢HICK ¢ ATALOG.. It contains many interesting 
(We have a special offer to our friends that place their orders early, so get your copy 


INC., TROUTVILLE, VA. 
BRISTOL CHICK HATCHERY, BRISTOL, VA 
MT. AIRY POULTRY FARM, “MT. AIRY, MD. 
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~S=zout poultry—next fall’s best profit-crop. Write me now. Cats log 















NORMAN QUALITY CHICKS 


.) Free uth NO with each 100 ordered, if your order gets to me on 
time. And our other great early-order offer—think of it—a Genuine 
Buckeye Brooder, may be had free by every Norman customer! 500 
and 1, °000 chiek sizes, coal or kerosene, Aet now—this big bonus offer 
withdrawn soon as my chicks sold. Don’t let this slip through your 
gers—get your request for this bonus to me immediately, Remember, 
is the Sauth’s oldest producer of fine chicks—first to State Accredit, 
to Blood Test. Over 9,000 farmers using Norman’s Chicks. More orders @ 
from others pouring in daily. The South’s shrewdest, most experienced 
people banking on the moeney-erop that never failed—Norman Quality. 
Ask your county agent. Don’t get caught with- 





CHICKS from WEagiae SaPeelh 
= 





DENSMORE POULTRY FARM, INC. 









STATE CERTIFIED..BLOOD- 


Now, more thar ever, you must be SURE in buying chicks that they will make you a profit. 
Densmore White Leghorn Chicks are produced by one ial R. O. P. and t= Certified 
breeding farm. Our hens have laid as high as 34 in 365 days—Official R We 
trapnest the year around, and breed for BIG EGGS. We have BLOODTESTED 3 consecutive 
years. Write now for our catalog, compare the profits our customers make with others, learn about 
our plant, Official Records of our hens. We’ll_match ~ aa with any and save you money. 


GET OUR CATALOG 
Box 267A, ROANOKE, VA. 




















FREE-—TEN BABY CHICKS 


Fourteen different varieties for immediate shipment. 
before March 10th. 
man balance when chicks are delivered. Where your order is placed as much as thirty ays in 
advance we give 50c off on each 100. We have exercised 
chicks at the lowest prices in the history of our hatchery. 
feeding and care of chicks. Parcel Post Prepaid. 


PALMER HATCHERY, 









Ten chicks free with each 100 if anton 
Deiivyery any time wanted to June lst. $1.00 books your order. 


the same precaution in producing high quality 
Write for free catalog, prices and booklet on 
109% alive delivery guaranteed. 


Shelbyville, Tenn. 






















ee mye <a SMITH ax CERTIFIED CHICKS: 


where. Special prices on big orders. 
now for prices and Free Catalog. 












hoice of FREE, 

TEST- our ER TIFIED Chicks! OWEST P PRICES. ANYWHERE e u — 
Service. Write for our sensational offer! Leghorns, Anconas, Rocks, Reds, 
Orpingtons, Wyandottes, Minorcas. Direct from Missouri’s $100,000.00 00 Electric 
Hatchery. Fine breeding for egg production—customers report their hens laying 
better than 200 eggs a year, with profits above $3 per a ae live delivery any- 
Prompt Service. Satisfaction guaranteed. Write 
SMITH CHICKERIES, oo S-262, MEXICO, MO. 














10 FREE CHICKS Delivery any time you wish. 


purebred, accredited stock, under supervision D. D. Slade, formerly of the 
Poultry Department of State University. 


BIG CATALOG fered and’ gives instructions on raising 


chicks. It’s free. Also 3 and 6-weeks old chicks. Write today 
KENTUCKY HATCHERY, 352 W. 4th St., LEXINGTON, KY. 















With every 100 ehicks ordered before Marck Ist. 
High quality, 


Get those free chicks. 
Our catalog describes in detail breeds of- 





One dollar down books 
oon. Pay postman the rest 
after chicks are received, 











Electric Hatched Chicks 


Stronger and easier to raise because of even temperature. 


males a 330 egg strain ....... 
8S. C. Brown and Buff Leghorns ... 






Take Notice 20.2% GHISks FoR 


ry 

S. C. Wh. Leghorns 23 3 o *aao* 

Bar’n and Tane. strns.$3.00 $5.50 $10.00 $47.50 $2000 
Barred Rocks and Reds 3.50 6.50 {2.00 57.50 ete 
Stlv. Led. Wyandottes. 4.00 a! 14.00 .... 

Light Mixed ......-.- 2.50 8.00 


Lowers, inen, 3 oo, eee Je Ber kK. Riehfield, Pa. 
BLOOD TESTED CHICKS 


Beoee ae 
Farms, Gea 








No orders 











Wh, Leghorns, headed with 
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Carolina, 
many 





South Carolina, 
acdivertiser 


and West 
as per list 


Virginia. 
below. 


Virginia 


3 to use other editions 


yvering North 
It will 


Count 


erences, pre 


as one word each initial, 
pay including ea ce initial in your name and address. 
erably 


“Where Progressive Farmers Buy and Sell” 


This is our CAROLINAS-VIRGINIAS EDITION, 


abbreviation, 


and whole number, 
Give two good ref- 
a banker and a local business acquaintance. 






























































































































































































































































































































































Edition— Circulation— States ae aes Regular Classified— se lay Classified— 
if y 
Carolinas-Virginias. 50,000 N. ee oo t V 15e a word 1.00 per inch 
State plainly Talley... 0 Miss.” ca. Ark., 13¢ a word cs 00 per inch 
what editions you I Tennessee. . O08 K y.. Mi idle and Ay 8e a word $7.50 per inch 
wish te use. Georgia-Alabuma..... 0 G Ala., and Flor wa 13c a word £13.00 per inch 
SEND CASH WITH ORDER Texas... we sees 175,000 Texas and So. Okla....... 1%e a word $10.00 per inch DISPLAY CLASSIFIED ADS 
ALL FIVE EDITIONS 1,009,090 Whole South. 2... ccc... je a word $59.00 per inch 
Mail your ad with remittance 15 days Your ad set in larger type is more dis- 
in advance of publication date. Additional z s y tinctive and attractive, Note rates per 
insertions same rate. Write plainiy Address Classified Ad. Dept., The Progressive Farmer and Southern Ruralist, Raleigh, N. C. inch in table. 
e— — i oad H ° 
+ Farms for Sale or Rent Cabbage—Collards—Onions Cabbage—Collards—Onions Cabbage—Collards—Onions 
in neat C.0.d. frostproof Cabbage, Onions and Collards: 590, Look !—Frost proof Cabbage plants. stand varieties: Five Million Fine Frostproof Cabbage Plants.—Early 
actin Fig rj ee ‘Grins pe ergs ght — 60c¢; 1,000, $1. Lewiston Plant Farm, Lewiston, Ga. 500, 65 1,000, $1: 5,000, $4.50; 10,000, 5). Prompt Jersey, Charleston, Flat Dutch, Copenhagen: 300, 75e 
g t , a . - hipme guarante ‘ Supply 5 $1: 75: prepale > expressed 
Free literature state H. W. Byerly, 18 Notice!—Don’t buy plants until you get our special piel cca lide F xood delivery guaranteed. Harmers Supp ale Oe i i. : gps hows 10, 500, $10; nor a spe 
Northern Pacific Resiway, St. Paul. Minn. free offer. Write today. Clark Plant Co., Thomasville, es Bh cea : COUCCE.: PITS Clase, DID uaranteed or money back 
wane. abe =a She Biter aka e—-° on J. ‘ rank é 
( . 3 Councill C ympany, Fr anklin, Va 
Farm life is ideal in superseil district of Southeast Fe tl be Ee Oe eee = Millions Frostproof Plants. —C Cabbage. lat on ypen er —_—_—__—___. 
Missouri and Northeast Arkansas. Alluvial, fertile Fine frost proof Cabbage plants: 300, 75 500. $1: Zele grown. ne to name ee ae ae % ae “9 Frost proof c abl Plants. —From imported 
soils produce good cotton and cereal crops. Truck gar- 1,600, $1.50; prepaid. Joe’s Plant Farms, Franklin, 41. bi ck shipment, Sa faction Suarantee ui open field grown, we 50 to bunch, label 
dens thrive Ideal livestock country Mild winters. Virginia. man Plant Co.. Quitman, Ga. _  Yarlety named, roots Early Jersey Wakefi 
Rerly growing seas Go i echools d good roads. lial wo Ste 4 ‘Taslont oer Charleston Wakefield, Dutch, Copenhagen: 200, 
Ray arowine seasone. Good schools, and som roede: - — Frostproot Barly Jersey and Charleston Wakeeld ,St0D! Assortment, postnald: 400 Charleston, Dutch, 7g0\ (La Onions tree): 500. $1.28" (200 “Onions tree: 
son. Colonization De spartme nt, Frisco Railroad, 582 Plants: $1.25, 1, 000; postpaid. Bruce Wilson, Clare- book, all for ‘lola bill and 10 names and addresses of 1,000, $2.18 (500 Onions free); ‘all postpaid. Express 
Frisco Building, St. Louis. Mo mont, N. ¢ ae leners. Eureka Farms, Tifton, Ga prepaid: 1,000, $1.48; 5,000, $7.48. Bermuda Onions 
ts zs Plants.—Write for beautiful catalog of Cabbage, On- > Pisa Quality. service fon. first. Sonn 7. Bane A wae ge OF ont Peach - a 
; H ir rT “@ ( Foanne s is P ze s z . “e cette st. ’ y, dF.955 stpaid, Safe a £ be ( 
California _ Titton, Ga and Pepper plants Davis Plant ie leading varieties, c.o.d n 10.9090, duplicate shipment free, all charges paid. Kentucky 
. P — bat) Wo care si ic . 1) Plant Co., Hawesville. Ky 
Stanislaus County, California.—Where farmers are a : - A Te er sed. Prepaid mail: 1,000, <— 
prosperous. Crops growing year round Land priced Pr retpreet Cabbage, plaste. _ pomnaté: 25 Battin hE qe nr. Coune ill & Sons. Franklin, wah Boe “Fairview” Frostproof Cabbage Plants.—Open ‘field 
low. Write free booklet, Dept. I Stanislaus County Parks ‘Tarten, Kir ™ , . Rome . ( Mark This One.—High grade frostp of plants. grown, well rooted. tied 50 to bunch, labeled, true val i- 
Development Board (County Chamber Commerce), Mo- ; : Ee: Se MES meat S08 Zeeen si alee, Lar. P Wakefield Cabbage and Bermuda On- ety named, roots -mossed: all plants grown from 
slesto. Calif. f Send No Money. ay postman on ival. Cabbage, jon: 250 +; 600, $1; 1,000, $1.50; all postpaid. Prompt trial ground tested seed, imported from Sauiae nen 
; li Onion plants: 500, 60c: 1,000, $1. Prompt shipment, shipment. Progress Plant Co., Ashurn, Ga. ee varly Jersey Wakefield. Charleston Wake- 
y » Ple €o., Alk . Gea: fielk a dutch, t Dutch, © enhag : 200. 68e 
North Carolina st ule bees Albany < ~ = Frostproof Cabbage Plants.—Grown from high grade 500, $1. 1 Doeo, ‘08: ed. a Heel no 
Bright le af cigarette tobacco produced on new lands eee! wig d plants: 100, 25e : 250. 50c; 500, T5e; The kind that make heads. plea ie guaran- ions free with each thousand. Express: 1,000, 98¢: 
in North Carolina is bringing highest price, some 1-008, <o > Rosepetc. . Expressed: 3i, 1,090: 16,000, Postpaid: 00, T5C; 1,000, $1.2 tg iia 5,000, 5.000, $3.98: 10,000, $7.48 Bermuda Onions. from 
Svelsetfia Ynore than $8 cents for entire 1980 crop. We $7.50. Mose Adams, isgah, Cc. Stono Plant Co.. Johns Is jand. Ss. Teneriffe Island seed: 500, 88c: 1.900, $1.38: postpaid 
have splendid farm for sale in North Carolina, adapted Frostproof Cabbage.—-Good strong plant 500, 65c; Express prepaid: 6.000, $4.98. “‘Plants from imported 
to bright cigarette tobacco, with good buildings, fine 1,000, $1. By express: 5.900, $3: 10,000 : 25,009 Seed makes the crop you need.’’ Safe arrival guaran- 
neighbors, good school, on good all-weather road. Very r ot more, 30¢ per thousand. Onions: $1, 1,000. Satis- teed or duplicate shipment free. Fairview Farm, 
low price Small cash payment. Balance on long REL EA BL.E PLAN a faction quaranteed Lindsey Plant Co Le nox, Ga. ; Quitman. Ga. 
rms Adire Lec wand Cor 3 55, : 2 SS ee =. 
a AS iri - Piedmont Land ompany, Box 1455 : , ; ie Des Cabbage Pl ints.—Charleston, Jersey, Flat Dutch, Flowers 
Frostproof Cabbage: 100, 25c; 50, $1 OF dec Copenhagen, Prepaid: 500, 80c: 1,000, $1.40: collect 
H * $1.50; postpaid. Larger quantities, $l per T5e, 1,000. Bermuda Onion plants: $1, 1,000. Prompt Potted Primroses in bloom. with mat, $1: not pre- 
. ee P a 1,000; express collect. shipment. Sims Potato Plant €o., Pembroke, Ga. paid. — Sheffi ‘lorist, (Cre Va 
Tree! = Strout’s New Catalog.—$6.610 income; 14 Frostproof Cabbage plants, all varieties: 500. $1: —o a ies. $: 
y 2 » 2 » . : ~ : ae r ° themu rgest grown: 1 arieties, $1.10, 
cattle and i horses, team mules. 200 hens, sow, new Bermuda Onion, Crystal Wax (White) or 1,000, $1.50: postprid 1.000, $1; expressed. Bermuda wholesale oye ra Lee Dill Florist, 
A ere ad truck. milk SOUS «Sea eie = pares and Yellows: 100, 25c: 300, 65c; 1,000, $1; post- Onions: 1.000, $1.25: postpaid 1,000, 75c: expressed. ie . 
€ a 3, ray meals si oe 5 ne dine 7 + paid. Crate 6,000 plants, $3.60; express col- Superpl a dependable service. Cabbage Patch, Luce- — —— 
on acadam highway, South Pennsylvania; goo : o Male Ww . 79 ewe ® t dale. Mis: 
room brick house (picture page 83 Strout’s catalog), lect. Satisfaction guaranteed or money re da Kudzu 
de jo ~ pe Oe 313,000 Strout Dart funded. Dealers quoted on request. is Millon, sng Trs Chetieston. wit aa Bria i tne Nats cael Rage plant Nii fan 
casn. rita oday or ree py. row! Agency 4 ge ’ and selects. > « ease, sure a e ou —— a a, HOrane ( 
1422-AH Land Title Bldg.. Philadeiphta, Pa Ar TINT > 300, The: 0. 1,000, $1.75; prepaid Expressed: literature and _pri¢ ie J. S. Wight, Cairo, Ga. 
ei - DRISCOLL & BRISCOE, DEVINE, TEX. = 31.‘1.900; 10,000, '37.50.' Maple Grove Farms, Frank- When you think of Kudzu or baby chicks, Write for 
Texas lin. Va. 5 = free information. Burr Clover Farms. Rock Hill, 8S. C 
P —_— Millions frostproof Cabbage plants ready; Jersey, G = Was Sap 
Why keep on paving nt when y ‘' ood a 7 in tage” na? . irow Kudzu for pasture and hay and forever have the 
Sita tand cn (ho ect Pisins of Tesest ‘Prices teape a0. “Srosprest Cathhee cod. Onion pints, Suit Charleston Wakefieid. Flut, Dutch: 500, 90c; 1.000, best all round feed that can be had. Address Rock 
. - : = : 2 shipments, all varieties. 300. 65c; 1.00 ; 5,000, $1.40: prepaid. Express collect, 75¢ per 1,000. Satis- Glen Farm, 1708 Peachtree Road, N. Ws. Atlanta. Ga. 
from $11 to $21 per acre. 55,000 acres in tracts of 80 94°54 F. c Tit G faction guaranteed. Johnson Plant Co., Rockingham 
acres or more; terms 10% cash, balance ten years, 6% abel armers Plant Co.. Tifton, Ga. Georgia : o de 5 bs 
interest. Cotton sure crop, yielding one fourth to one- C.0.d. Cabbage and —— plants: $1, 1.000. - and = — ~ Onions 
hal? bale per acre. no boll weevil: corn and feed crops charges. Free catalogue Seeds. Plants. Flowers and Special. Frostproof Cabbage and Onion plants; Jer- ‘ 
dependable and make good profit, These lands located Bulbs. Andrew Clark, Thomasville. Ga. sey, yaa and Flat Dutch: 300, 60c; 500, 85¢c: _Bermuda and Crystal Wax Onion plants: thousand 
in Terry, Gaines, and Yoakum counties: good towns, § Q ——————__——_——— = ——__—_——— 1.000, $1.2 5.000, $4.50: 10,000, $7.50. Good plants Se; six thousand crate, three fifty: mail or express 
schools, roads and fine climate. For illustrated yt jer Frostproof Cabbage Plants.—Early Jersey and Char- xuaranteed. "Old Dominion Plant Company, Franklin, collect. Carlisle Plant Farms, Valdosta, Ga. 
write R. J. Murray, General Agent, 501 Myrick Bldg., featen | Sremegeet. ¢.0.0, 2. 15¢_ per. 1.000;. 5,000, “$8.50. . Onion Plants. —Million ready Valencia, Prizetak 
Lubbock, Texas. Zibb Plant Co., Rt. No. 3, Macon, Ga. F ——— 0 ants.— 3 4cly. alencla, UE 
_ = ae ra y Fine frostproof Cabbage plants; Early Jersey. Char- ers. Crystal Wax. Bermuda: 1,000. 65e. Contract now 
Ni otat Ten million Cabbage plants. 500 postpaid. 75c. ‘“gston Wakefield, Flat Dutch: 300, 80c; 500, $1; 1,000, for spring Tomato plants, Lind Plant Farms, Cotulla, 
Irginia Extra large size, 500 postpaid, $1. Expressed: 1,000, $1.75: postpaid. 500, $7: express collect. Good plaints, Texas 
isains Ab fatien Wiese .dntaloe:, Belt. Realty $1; 10000, $7.50. BR. Parks, Darien. Ga. prompt shipments. American Wholesale Plant Co., s “= 
Chase City, Va Frostproof Cs Cabbage. Rermuda Gale plants, all varl- Franklin, Va. _ 4 <n Strawberries 
- 7 eties: 500 1, 000 5 and postage. Frost f Cal ze Pls = , C 
? c I = a L = st proo abbage Plants. farly Jersey, Charleston ) " 
bottoms. House. bain” frult’ fine bow gy Quick shipment. G. iw. ‘ “oleman, “Tifton. Ga as. Wakefield, Henderson Succession and Flat Dutch, post- Mistery Brswhers. Bagg ging POG: preoalys 
$1,500. Box 4, ottsville, Va Cabbage.—Early Jersey. Charleston: 500. $1.25: 1.000, Paid: 500, 75e; 1,000, $1.50. Express collect: 3,000 ~ 
——___—_ — oe shenpaiananiniel $2.25: prepaid. Get prices on Peppers, Eggplants, To- 19 9.000, 75c; 10,000, $6.50. Satisfaction guaranteed. Quality Klondyke, Mlastonacy. Aroma _ Strawberry 
aeee, geres alfaits, bluegrass two dwellings, po 4 barns, matoes. Carroll A. Carpenter, Hickory, N. C Redland Farms, Redland, Ga. i pi rad s thousand, B. McRee & Son, Socidy, 
4 10c0 -_— a - -—— if ennessee. 
roid, Best section Virginia. $6,090, half cash ood Reliable plants from reliable growers. Leading varl- Millions of Frostproof Plants Ready.—Cabbage, lead- 
- & 75 ing varieties. Onion, White and Yellow Bermuda and 
terms. Box 4, Scottsville, Va. eties Cabbage: $1, 1,000; 10,000, $7.50; expressed. Pa takers” S00. 60 000. 90 000. $3.75. Large Strawberry Plants.—Certified labearet Klondyke and 
sis . Reliable Plant Farms, Box 764, Savannah. Ga. rizetaker. 2 600; 1. ec: 5. 3.49. Larse, Missionary, $3 per 1,000; Aroma, $3. r 1,000. Large 
. a Buct Cabb lant 500, $1.75; 1,000, $3 tit santas plants and en “shipment guaranteed. orders solicited. W. H. Nichol ald ‘Knob, Ark 
chanan’s Cabbage plants: 5) ee . $3; Schroer ant rms. ya di ja. a 
stpaid 0 t 000, $1.75; st - en eee a ~ 
Plants werk Bee g: 500, $1: ae 3 OE iat Buy C.o.d. Frostproof Plants,—Cabbage, leading va- Strawberry Plants!—Crop of aleahe is very short but 
—: rleties; medium sized plants: 1.000, 75c. Large plants quality best ever. Improved Klondyke and Missionary, 
Berry Plants Quality Cabbage plants: 250, 50c; 500, 75c: 1,000, by express: 2,000 and up 60c per 1,000. Bermuda On- prompt shipments: 250, $1.50: 500. $2; 1,000 or over. 
y $1.50; extra large size: 500, $1: postpaid Expressed: ion: 500, 50c; 1,000, 85c¢ Good plants and prompt $3.50. State certified and fine. Cataloe free. Full 
7 naa peomere Seeaherer Tom | wonder berry ¢ $1, 1,006 0.000, $7.50. Plant Farm, Pisgah, shipment guaranteed. Reliable Plant Farm, Valdosta, list Nursery Stock. J. A. Bauer, Lock Box 168, Jud 
em alt, iighty recommenda by the epartment o pea te ~ ra Ce a ia Ar 
Agriculture. We have nae al tock. 25. gaat 50, $1.10; C.0.d. rost proof Cabbage, Onion plants. mail or eorgia. ———— an 
100, $2. Mastodon Everbearing ; the greatest everbearer XPress: 500. 60c; 1,000, $1. Win gold prizes. List Frostproof Cabbage Plants.--Well rooted. open “field To t 
out; 25. $1: 50. $1.75; 100, $3. Great Youngberry: this free. Prompt shipment. Jefferson Farms, Albany, Ga. grown. carly Jersey W a ag Charleston Wakefield, matoes 
berry is a cross of Austin Dewberry and Loganberry: Flat Dutch, Copenhagen: 500. 50c; 1.000, 75c: 5,000, Marglobe Tomato plants. grown from Francis Stokes’ 
hes flavor of Red Raspberry; wonderful fruit. makes big eC DB. I ov. Dermat. Onion: LOO. 1303 _o. e. Prompt certified seed. ready Murch sth Write for illustrated 
° . . 7 250: 2 . 1ipmen 3a action guarinteed, Sunnydale arm, . F vs 4 
Phat? age gH? per nero: dozen $5.00: 29. $15°;.90; RELIABLE GEORGJA GROWN FROSTPROOF — Quitman, | hooklet. “Carlisle Plant Farms, Valosta. “Gs 


for illustrated 
Judsonia. Ark, 


ot Bulbs 


catalog. J. A. Bauer. Lock Box 168, 





Quality Collection.—12 large Gladiolus bulbs, 25c; 
yb Pestnoes, $1; postpaid. Gladtime Gardens, Men- 
4 


~ Gladiolus, - —Rainbow mixture of choice varieiles. “50c 
per «lozen; $1.75 per 50; $3 per Ans prepaid. Murphy’s 
Nurseries, Hendersonville, N. 


Dahlias, best varieties; ea Gladiolus bulbs. Write 
oo —. Belton Dahlia Gardens, 3018 Lorraine Ave., 
Nor.olk, Va. 








Cabbage—Collards—Onions 


Frostproof plants: $1, 1,000; postpaid. J. F. Setzer, 


























CABBAGE AND ONION PLANTS 


Will stand frosts and freezes. Jersey Wake- 


field, Charleston Wakefield, i 
Bermuda Onions. 500, 65c; $1, 1,000 
$4.50. Why take a chance? Pay 
man. 


PIEDMONT PLANT CO., ALBANY, 


Pay the postman! 
bage and Onion plants. 





Send_no money, 
Leading varieties. 


Satisfaction guaranteed. Catalog free. 
GA. 





40 million “‘frostproof 
ou ae a leading varieties. 
arrtva n g00 
Dutch. 50; 500, 

5,000, ; 4 
the mail- 


90c; 1,000. $1.5 
0 


0 
Plint Co.. 


condition 


$4.50; 


Lucedale, Miss. 


Mobeg ou orto 
Collect: . 
30, 000 Onions, $18. 


Cabbage and genuine Bermuda 


Quick shipments and 

Postpaid: 200, 
1,000, $1; 3,000, 
Interstate 





Millions frostproof Jersey. 
Flat Dutch Cabbage plants. 500. 
un at 60c per porter 
Wrostpront Cab: see season: $1.75 


ments guaranteed. 


Porto 


First cliss plants, 


oe 
Rico F 
per 1,000; over 5,000 at $1.50 


Charleston Wakefields and 
65c; 1,000, 


95c; 3,000 
‘otato and Tomato 





full count, prompt ship- 


American Plant Co., Alma, Ga. 











1,000, $1; 4,000, $3.60. Albany Plant Co., Albany, Ga. 

Send No Money.—C.o.d. frostproof Cabbage and On- 1am 
ion plants. All varieties mailed promptly. 500, 65c; Cy 
L le, $1; 5,000, $4.50. Standard Plant €o.. Tifton,  anted. 

eorgia 





C.o.d. Send no money! 


customers, 


needle book, 


Baxley Brokerage 


booking, 50c 


—Dollar bill with order, assortment 200 Early 
200 Charleston Wakefield Cabbage, 100 Bermuda, 
100 Crystal Wax Onion plants; postpaid; 
Free for prompt 
for name and address of 


shipment date 
combination 
five prospective 
Co., Baxley, Ga. 








Nursery Stock 


Roses.—Lowest price. Free catalog. 
Nurseries, Box 532, Tyler, Texas. 


Schley Pecan trees at prices too cheap to print 
Also Kudzu plants for sale. L. M. Kennedy, Collins 
Georgia. 


Fruit Trees.—Peaches, Apples, Pears, Plums, Cher- 
ties, Grapes. Catalogue free. Hysinger Nurseries. 
Cleveland, Tenn. 


Prices choice Pecan and Satsuma trees greatly re- 
duced. You can afford to plant. Write Harlan Farms 
Nursery. Inc.. Lockhart, E 


It solves the fruit eer of the Southern home, 
the true Southern Grape, the utility fruit. .Everbearing 
Vineyards, Mount Pleasant. Texas. a 


Fruit Trees.—Pecan trees, ornamentals. Large stock. 
Best varieties. Prices right. Salesmen wanted. Con- 
cord Nurseries, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 

Big easy money in Papershell Pecan trees. Bass troes 


bear early, make big yields. Planting guide and cata~ 
log free. Bass Pecan Company, Lumberton, Miss. 


Tytex Rose 




































































cl t Frostproof Cabbage and On- 
ses ton plants, | Good plants mailed promptly. 500, 65c: “Frostproof Cabbage Plants.—Millions ready. Jer 
Cabbage plants: $1, 1,000. Plant Farm, Pisgah,  !;000, $1; 3,000, $2.70. Georgia Farms (o., Albany, nq Charleston Wakefields, Flat Dutch: 500, 65c : 12000, 
North Carolina. é Georgia. 95c; 3,000 and up at 60c per Se oe Porto Rico Po- 
bt : 5 C.o.d.—Hardy South Carolina grown frostproof Cab- ato and Tomato plants in season 5 per over 
wee bape plants. a. age prepaid, Southeastern heme and Pal plants, Leading varleties. ic; 3,000 at $1.50 per 1.000. First class plants. full count, 
= ey : z Wee — 1,000, $1; 5.000, $4.50. Piedmont Plant Co.. Green- prompt shipments guaranteed. B. J. Head, Alma, Ga. 
ey, Cation. Dlanta: $1.50, 1,000; prepaid, 0. D. ville, 8. ©. Frostproof Cabbage Plants.—Large. well rooted, open 
- C.0.d. frostproof Cabbage and Onion plants. All va- field grown, from imported seed, labeled, variety named, 
Early Jersey Cabbage plants: 500, 75c; postpaid. rieties shipped promptly. Satisfaction or money back. roots mossed. Early Jersey Wakefield, Charleston Wake- 
R. I. Love, Newton, N. C. 500, ce: 1,000, 98c: 5.000. $4.48. P. D. Fulwood, field, Flat Dutch, Copenhagen: 500, 68c; 1,000. 98c; 
Frost proof piseibe 500, 75c; postpaid. Miss Ruby fton, Ga. pH A PR yy a aon bin pend — 
s ao ; eed: 1.000, 88c; 6,000, $3.68, Safe arrival guarantee 
Dellinger. Newton, N. pn anittane , Beattovesd ynnate-Coshene. Bs Chevsend : or dupileste shipment free. Whispering Pines. Quit- 
F ermuda Onions, ; Collards, . uick shipment. an. Ga. 
Pt ogy * nally“) giants: .$1.20,. 1.000, Burein ge guaranteed. Quitman Potato Co., Quit- = ee recess ge oa 
man, Ga v on_frostproof Cabbage plan’ 
Frostproof Early Jersey plant 500, 75c; post January and February shipment. Extra Early Wake- 
Craig Cline, Newton, N. C. ee ee te —_ Cabbage, Onion Plants.—Leading varieties: 500, 75c: eld strain seed, cost $3 per pound, Now ready for 
. . 1,000, $1.25: postpaid. Satisfactory and prompt de-  ghipping. 300, 75c :500, $1.25; 1,000, $2: postpaid. 
Frostproof plants: $1.50, 1,000; postpaid. G, W. livery guaranteed, Allen-Griffith Plant Co.. Calvary, Express collect, $t.50 per 1,000, Plant early and get 
Murray, Claremont, N. C. = ae Georgia. SRS « a ____—s high prices. Satisfaction guaranteed. Ideal Plant Co., 
Frostproof Cabbage Dlants: $1.50. 1,000; postpaid, Frostproof Cabbage Plants.—Karly Jersey and Cbar- Franklin, Va. Phone 3930. 
Causey Parka, Pisgah : Se leche, lhe ae ae hundred, wee; one, thousand. S60: Twenty Million Frostproof Cabbage Plants.—Open 
EE Serie or wag 9 ve thousand, .75; postage collect, - Bah AB amilton, s ¥: ed. ? J 
ts ate (Cabbage plants. $5c thousand; 500, 55c. Surrency, Ga. . Wakefield charleston "Wakefield, Fiat Dutt Gonen” 
—_— ~ + ee , hagen: 500, 65c; 1,000, : 3 P -50; 10, . $8. 
Frostproof Cabbage plants, $1.50 thousand; postpaid, os, Wax or Yellow Bermuds Onlon plants: 3,000. Bermuda Onlons: 1,000, $1: 6,000, ‘$3.75. F.o.b. 
Setzer Plant Farm, Claremont, N.C, 6.000, $7.50; delivered, postpaid. Armengol Farm, Owensboro or Georgia farm. Safe arrival guaranteed or 
Frostproof Berly Jersey Cabbage plant $1.25, 1,000; Laredo, Texas. Saneegse shipment free. Kentucky Plant Co., Owens- 
ot c. Wilson, Claremont, N. C. Pay on Arrival. —Real frostproof Cabbage and Onion a Titinon Hina tee acl danied Goon 
illions ( rae plants, 500 postpaid. 75 be, Bx- Plants; grown near Blue Ridge Mountains. All varieties, ~ - Rep . . 
; 50 “' #1: ! 5 7, field grown, tied 50 to bunch, labeled, variety named, 
pressed: $1. 1.000. Plant Farm, Pisgah, N. a = hee s +}, 8.808. 1.8. Mive Rides Pies roots mossed. Early Jersey Wakefield, Charleston Wake- 
6.000 Crystal Wax Onion plants, $8. 3,000 oaubaae it field, Flat Dutch, Copenhagen: 500, $1.18: 1,000, $1.78; 
$2.40. T. C. Warren, Carrizo Springs, Texas. Cabbage plants. al! varieties: Bermuda Onion, yel- postpaid. Express prepaid: 5,000, $6.98. Bermuda 
low and white: 500. 75c: 1,090. $1: 5.000, $3.75. Fine Onions: 500, 88c; 1,000, $1.38; 6 000, $4.98: postpaid. 





Pay Postman on Arrival. 


om o Cabbage, Onion plants: 


Postal Plant Co., Albany, Ga. 





plants and quick shipment guaranteed. 
€o., Thomasville, Ga. 





Mitchell Plant 





Safe arrival 
Hunter Plant Co., 


guaranteed or 





duplicate shipment free. 
Hunter, Ark 





Roses.—For detailed information and prices on world’s 
finest varieties of two-year-old, fleld grown, budded, 
everblooming Roses, write McClung Brothers, Tyler, 





Hedge Plants.—Amoor River Privet, evergreen, bushy 
and strong. One year $1.50; two_year $3.50 per 100: 





delivered. Guaranteed to live. Evergreen Nurseries, 
Conway, 8. C. . 
We geell on the credit plan. Best varieties. Apple, 
Peach trees low as 5c; Grapevines 3c; Shrubs 10c; 
ergreens 25c, Seeds, bulbs. etc. Benton County 
Nursery. Box 509, Rogers. Ark. 





Bucided Papershell Stuarts, 8 foot beauties; 5 trees $5: 
12 trees $10; 20 trees $15. Lower prices larger orders. 
All f.0.b. Lena. 8. C. Settlement with order. T. 
Lawton, Box 926. Greenville. 8. 


You lose if you don’t order the Sanaa Baldwin 
Peur; non-blighting. good eating; will revolutionize the 
pear industry. Selected trees, $1 each. Other nursery 
stock. (Citronelle Nursery & Orchard Co., Citrogella 
Alabama 


Plint Shrubs Now.—Beautify your home and_ ei 
hance its value with hardy Evergreens, Shrubs, Vines. 
Shade Trees; also Fruits. Berries, etc. Now is the 
time to plant. We have large selection of varieties 
to this climate and sell you diect at lowest 

No agents’ commissions. Half a century i" 
busiress assures your satisfaction. New cutalog now 
ready. Write today for your free copy. J. B, Watkins 
& Bro., Midlothian, Va. 
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Classified Ads 


eee 


Nursery Stock 


Peach and Apple Trees, and Up.—yYellow and 

Blood "Red Delicious. Grapevines 3c. Plums, pears, 
cherries, nuts, berries, pecans, ornamentals. Free cata- 
log. Tennessee Nursery Company, Box 108, Cleveland, 
Tennessee. 

Strawberry Plants, 
on new land; healthy, 
ing commercial varieties. 
als, Shrubbery. Spring catalog free. 








Peach and Apple Trees.—Grown 
vigorous, well rooted; all lead- 
Beautiful Roses, Ornament- 
Bountiful Ridge 





Nurseries Box D, Princess Anne, Maryland, 
Seeds 
Red $11; Alsike, $11; Alfalfa, $3; White 


$4; Timothy, $3.75; mixed 
Timothy, * All per bushel. Bags free. 
vatalog upon request. Standard Seed Co., 
St.. Kansas City. Mo 


Alsike and 
Samples and 
9 East Fifth 


Sweet (¢ 





ING.—Since leading authorities advise us 
gee is difficult to tell the difference between 
Otootan and Black Ebony seeds and therefore there 

5 titution of Black Ebony for Otootan 
attempt to defraud, our advertising 
does not cover Otootan seeds. We believe 
isers offering Otootan Soybeans in our 
» honest and responsible, but we are not 
losses due to substitution of Black Ebony 
for Otootans, 



















Soybeans 
Beans 

Seed Soybeans. J. W. Jarvis, Swan Quarter, N. C. 
Pay 1% dollars bushel: Velvets, Siler, Summer- 
town, Ga. 

Mammot! + ate $1.60 bushel. Earle Campen, 
Beaufort, N - 
Soybeans for Sale.—Write for prices now. Winstead- 
Smith Co., Ransomville, N 

For Sule.—All varieties of Soybeans: ¢ arlois or less. 
Get our prices before you buy. Hardy & Newsom, 
Ins., LaGrange .. 








NEW CROP SOY BE ANS 
Mammoth Yellow, $1.75; Mammoth Brown, 
$1.65. Cowpeas, mixed, $2.40 per bushel. 


Send check today for immediate shipment. 
SAPON A MILLS : De Sanford, ie 


New crop, vecleniiell: Mammoth Browns $1.50; Mam- 
moth Yellows $1.75; Biloxis, $2 bushel; in good bags, 
f.o.b. here, cash with order. J. ©. Muse & Company, 
Cash Corner, N. 








Rustad 


Beggarweed is the only summer legume that really 
builds up the soil in organic matter and hag no dis- 
eases or insect pests breeding in it. It is absolutely 
immune to root knot. For information write Cherokee 
Farms, Monticello, Fla 





Gnas 
Alfalfa Seed.—Hardy type, Common variety, per 
bushel: $6.50, $8.40. $10.20. $11.40. Grimm variety 


Alfalfa seed: $14, $16.80. $18. Unhulled White Sweet 
Clover seed, $1.90; hulled or scarified: $3.90, $4.50, 
$5.40. Medium Red Clover, $11.40. Alsike Clover, 
. Bags free. Write today for samples, 40 page 
catalogue. Lowest prices. All kinds Farm and Garden 
Seeds. Kansas Seed Co., Salina, Kansas, 





Corn 


Shelled White core, $1.10 bushel; delivered. D. F. 
Moore, | Fairfax, 8S, 


"New | crop White ae Corn, | 
Olin Salley, Salley, 8S. C. 


puchenan’s Seed Corn.—Finest grown, 
Drices. Catalogue free. 


$1.05; delivered. 





Write for 
Buchanan’s, Memphis, Tenn. 
“Truckers” Favorite Corn. —True, dependable seed, 10 


Pounds $1; 50; pestpaid. Bushel $3.50 f.o.b. 
8. P. Schoolfield, Reidsville, N. C. 


Seed Oorn.—Selected Douthit’s Prolific, Coker’s 
Ellis and Garrick, Lowman’s Yellow and Golden Beauty. 











$2.50 bushel. Shuler & Smoak, Orangeburg, S. C. 
Truckers’ Favorite. Br rai large _ corn. Detintebte 

seed: 10 pounds $1; 28 pounds $2.50; prepaid. 

$3.50, $8.50, not prepaid. H. D. Carroll, Reidsville, N Cc. 





“LATHAM’S DOUBLE” 
corn made a wonderful showing in 
North Carolina, South Carolina and 
Virginia, 1930, in the face of serious drouth 
conditions. Secure seed from originator 
who is more interested in records than 
sales ONLY FIELD SELECTED seed 
sold. Price $3.75 bushel. Seed from spe- 
cial seed plat and registered, $4.25 bu. 
F. P. LATHAM, Belhaven, N. C. 








Certified Jarvis, Southern Beauty, Latham’s Double 
corn; nubbed and shelled; $2.50 bushel: 5 bushel 
lots, $2 bushel, 8, A. Cooper, Farmer, N. C. 


Truckers’ Favorite, 10c pound. Bige’s Seven Ear, 
$1 peck; $3 bushel.’ Cook’s Prolific, 90¢ peck; $2. 
bushel. Prepaid. A, A. Bowers, Sanford, N. C. 

Cotton 


Genuine Mexican Big pat. 
T. J. White, Concord, N. C 


Certified Coker’s Cleveland 884-2 cotton seed. Prices, 
write W. F. Woodruff, Nashville, N. C, 


Coker No. 5 cotton seed, recleaned and graded, $1 
bushel. River -Bend Farms, Stanfield, N. C. 


Blve Ribbon Big Boll, early 5 lock cotton, Prise 
Winner, W. H. Kirkwood, Bennettsville, 8. Cc, 








100 pound bags $3. 











Cotton 


Cleveland No. 5 and Dixie No. 
seed. Keduced prices. 
Clyde Davia, Neeses, S. 


14 Wilt Resistant 
First year from originators. 
Cc. 
Bains’ Imptoved Cook G ‘otton. Lata to inch staple; 
40% to 45% lint; 1% bales average on 50 acres for 
_ AS. Ss. Bains, Oneonta. Ala. 
~ 3 Cook is more wilt resistant, and productive 
as any cotton. $1.50 bushel; quantities cheaper. Rhyne 
Bros., Benton, Ala., and Plains, Ga. 











Certified and pedigreed Mexican Big Boll cotton, 
hundred bushel lots, seventy-five cents. Write for cata- 
log. Woodleaf Certified Seed Association, Woodleaf, 
North Carolina. 


Coker’s Cleveland 5, strain 2; Coker’s Carolina Fos- 
ter; 884, strain 2; Coker’s Super Seven, strain 5. All 
one year removed. Full staple. Selected for seed. 

. _C. 








Shuler & Smoak, Orangeburg, 





FOR INCREASED YIELDS 


PLANT THE OLD RELIABLE 
PIEDMONT PEDIGREED CLEVELAND 
BIG BOLL COTTON 


It has world records of 30 bales on 10 acres 
and 1,709 pounds of lint on one acre, has 
been a constant winner in five acre con- 
tests and at Experiment Stations. 


IT WILL WIN FOR YOU IN 
INCREASED YIELDS 


A few bushels now will grow a patch that 

you'll be proud for your neighbors to see, 

and supply you with the best of seed for 
your whole crop next year. 


Write today for a copy of our 19th Annual 

Announcement, giving full description of 

our methods of improving and our reduced 
Price to match these hard times. 


PIEDMONT PEDIGREED SEED FARM 
J. O. M. Smith, Owner and Manager 
Commerce, Ga. 





Cook Cotton.—Register number 588. Get higher 
yields and better staple. Stands high at all experi- 
ment stations. Eighteen years seed selection. Plant 
the best. $1.25 bushel. Robert E. Hudson, Auburn, 
Alabama. 


Good, clean Coker 884 planting seed, one year = 
breeder, 75c bushel, f.0.b. Pembroke, N. C. 

cotton makes 1 inch to 1 1-16 staple and aed t a4 
same is good. Wire or write Pates Supply Co., Inc., 
Pembroke, N. C. 


Wilson Type Big Boll.—South’s outstanding variety, 
lowest price for highest yielding pedigreed cotton seed. 
A-1 money maker at these prices: $4 per 100 pound 
sack; $70 per ton f.o.b. Wilson, Ark., or Atlanta, Ga. 
Write Lee Wilson & Co., Wilson, Ark. 


Certified, carefully selected and recleaned Mexican 
Big Boll cotton seed from North Carolina Experiment 
Station’s finest strains, grown on my farm. Shipped in 
2 bushel bags, $1.25 per bushel: 10 puansie or more, 
$1 bushel. Clarence Poe, Raleigh, N. 


Buchanan’s Half and Half Cotton ink ae 
northern edge Cotton Belt. Matures fifteen days earlier, 
produces more dollars to acre than any cotton. 100 
pounds $4; 500, $18: 1,000, $35; ton $65. Backed by 
twenty-five years seed reputation. Buchanan’s, Mem- 
phis, 1 Tenn, 


~ Marett’s Pedigreed ‘Cleveland Big Boll Seed.—Stra ain 
New 5, 15-16” to Seg staple. Strain No. 7, 1 1- 32” 
Strain 6-B, 1 1-16” Dixie Triumph Wilt Resistant. 
Proven performance records. Prize winners. Large 
bolls, early. Write - catalog. Money back offer. 
Marett Farm & Seed € “o., Westminster, S. C. 

















Grass 


Dallis, Carpet grasses. ete. Free booklet. 


Lamberts, 
Darlington, Ala. 





Kudzu 
Kudzu may he successfully and inexpensively grown 


from seed. Write for bulletin and planting directions. 
Eugene Ashcraft, Monroe, N. C. 


Lespedeza 





Lespedeza 


Certified Korean Lespedeza, 
cleaned on Standard cleaner. 
Tennessee 76, 30c, 17¢ and 20c. 
North Carolina. 


Lespedeza, Pan-caught.—Sow 25 pounds per acre. 
Save time. send your order now. Shipment the day 
order is received. Booklet on request. Stanly Hard- 
ware Company, Albemarle, N. C. 

We have all varieties of Lespedeza seed for sale. 
Kobe, Korean, Tennessee 76 and Common, Pan caught, 
double graded. Write for prices, stating quantity de- 
sired. L. Q. Goodman, Richfield, N. C. 


Lespedeza.—The world’s best hay, 


35c pound. Triple 
Korean, Common and 
S. A. Cooper, Farmer, 











Pasture and soil 


building legume. Seed pan-caught and triple recleaned ; 
free of noxious weeds and grasses. $4 per bushel: large 
lots, 43.50; f.0.b. Lespedeza Seed Growers’ Association, 


Calhoun City, Miss. 








Oats 


Fulghum Oats.—Choicest 
Fulghums, 67%c Orangeburg. 
Smoak, Orangeburg. S. C. 


Buchanan’s Seed Oats.— 


Orangeburg Coker strain 
Send check. Shuler & 





Free from Johnson, coco and 
nut grass. Appler, bushel, 75c; Burt 70c; Fulghum 
75e: Kanota 80c: Red Rust Proof 70c. Catalogue free. 
Buchanan’s, Memphis; Tenn. 





Peas 
Cowpeas for sale cheap. Clyde Davis, Neeses, S. C. 
Choice Mixed Peas, $1.85 per bushel. Pure venee. 





$2 per bushel, Lightsey Bros., Brunson, 


I buy 3% sell Cowpeas, Sugar Crowders and Cane 
seed. F. H. Vernon, Box 1606, Birmingham, Ala. 


Peas, all varieties; Soys and Velvet seed. Satisfac- 
tion. Write Edw. H. Hanna, Seedsman, Gifford, S. C. 


Recleaned Cowpeas amd Otootan | Soybeans. 


Write for 
prices and save money. The Epting Distributing Co., 
Leesville. S. C. 


Sound new crop Mixed Peas. 














2% bushel bags, $1.85 





bushel. Irons, $1.95. Send cash. Order from this ad. 
Olin Salley, Salley, S. C 

Sound Mixed Peas, $1. 83: pure Irons, Clays, Whip- 
poorwills, $2.10; Brabhams, 50. Our guarantee. 


F. Moore Seed (o.. Fairfax, 8. C. 


Certified Laredos, $3.35 bushel: certified Otootans, 
$4 per bushel. Brabhams, Clays, Whippoorwills, Conch 
and Mixed Peas. T. N. Smith, Tennille, Ga. 


Cowpeas and Soybeans.—Sound, recleaned mixed 
Clays and other varieties. Otootan, Biloxis, Matthews 











Soybeans.. Priced right. Shuler & Smoak, Orange- 
burg, 8. C. 

Select Clay. Whippoorwill or New Era Peas, $1.85 
bushel; Brabhams, $2.25: Irons, $2.15. 90 Day Vel- 
vets. $3; Osceolas, $2.50; Otootans, $3.50. J. H. 
Palmer, Tennille. Ga. 





Potatoes 


Porto Rico: disease treated; grown from vine: 70c 
bushel. Earle Campen, Beaufort. N. C. 
Seed Potatoes.—Pure Porto Ricos, from vine cut- 
tings. Middleton Brothers, Warsaw. N. c. 
Pure kiln dried Porto Rico seed sweets, 75c¢ bushel, 
f.0.b., cash with order. D. C. McCotter, Cash Corner. 
North Carolina. 








Pure Porto Rico seed potatoes, grown from vine 
cuttings. a ae secre 75c per bushel. Guy 
L. Smoak, Round, 8. 


Certified Porto ‘Rico See. —North Carolina Experi- 
ment Station strain. $1 per bushel, f.o.b. Grants, 
N. C.D. E. Lee, Grantsboro, N. C. 


Porto Rico seed sweet potatoes from 
treated stock; produce 








vine grown, 
% more plants than others. 


Cured by forced draft system. $1.10 bushel basket. 
Extra quality. Book orders with 25% cash. J. 
Clark, Washington, N. C. 





Tomatoes 


For Sale.—Marglobe Tomato seed, of highest quality. 
Write for special prices, stating quantity desired. The 
Kilgore Seed (Co., Plant City, Fl 
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Baby Chicks 


Baby Chicks.—Finest quality Rocks, Reds, 
Leghorns. Smith hatched chicks live and grow. 
ett’s Hatchery, Petersburg, Va. 

Chicks.— Virginia state certified. All breeds Ww 
available. Write for price list to a Hatcheries, 
Inc., 2702 Hult St., Richmond, Va 


Big husky chicks from range bred, 


White 
Birch- 











blood tested flocks 





Barred and White Rocks, te Island Reds. Wilkes 
Hatchery, North Wilkesboro, N 

Guaranteed-to-Live Chicks.—Rocks, Reds, Leghorns. 
All popular varieties. Discount — orders, Farmers 


Hatchery Service, Charlotte. N. 





STATE BLOOD TESTED CHICKS—White 
and Barred Rocks, Reds, White W yan- 
dottes, Buff Orpingtons, White Leghorns. 
BUNCH POULTRY FARM & HATCH- 
ERY, Statesville, N. C. 


Pedigree sired White Leghorn chicks: 
official records 313 eggs; 13¢ up. 
nings Poultry Farm, Elizabeth City, 


Giant Light Brahmas.—Baby chicks, extraordinary 
quality; large; excellent markings; record layers. Cata~ 
logue. Giant Brahma Farms, Grampian, Pa. 

Healthy, purebred baby chicks. Rocks and Reds, 
$12 per hundred; Leghorns, $19; postpaid. Rocky 
Mount Hatchery, Rocky Mount, N. ©. 

American Anconas.—Record layers; extra large: ex- 
ceptional matings. Chicks, $12 a hundred. Catalogue. 
American Ancona Farms, Grampian, Pa. 


BABY CHICKS AND HATCHING EGGS 
Big type Hollywood trapnest White Leg- 
horns, the kind that lay and pay. Write 
for mating list. SURELAY POULTRY 
FARM, Bear Poplar, N. C. 

Regal-Dorcas White Wyandotte chicks, $14 a hun- 


dred. 258 egg record Ledger-North American Contest. 
Catalogue. Keiser’s White Acres, Grampian, Pa. 


Sunnyfield extra large Single Comb Black Minorcas 
lay exceptionally large white eggs Chicks, $14 a hun- 





blood tested; 
ata alog free. Jen- 
c. 






N 


























dred, Catalogue. Sunnyfield Minorca Farms, Gram- 
piin, Pa. 

Keiser’s Brown Leghorn chicks, $12 a hundred. 
Golden Buff Orpington chicks, $14 a hundred. Extra- 
ordinary matings. Catalogue. F. Keiser, Grampian, 
Pennsylvania. 

Extra quality chicks; best flocks in state. Single 
Comb White Leghorns: $55, 500; $12, 100. Heavy 


breeds: $60, 500; $13, 100. Selby Poultry and Rabbit 


Farm, Linden, Ala 





GEYER’S HI-GRADE CHICKS 
Fine, husky, liveable baby chicks—the 
kind that “LAY AND PAY” 

25 50 100 500 

. C. White Leghorns. $2. 75 $5.00 $9.00 $42.50 
C. AEOB oocnk's 2.75 5.00 9.00 42.50 
Reds, Barred Rocks ... 3.00 5.50 10.00 47.50 


Wh. Wyan., Bf. Orps. 3.25 6.00 11.00 52.50 
Heavy Assorted ....... 2.75 5.00 9.00 42.50 
Ass’t'd Odds and Ends 2.50 4.50 8.00 37.50 


TERMS-—$1.00 deposited with each order for 
100 chicks or less, balance C. O. D. if re- 
quested. 100% live delivery. 

GEYER’S HATCHERY 
1702 Foster Avenue, Memphis, Tenn. 





Electrically hatched chicks from Grandview AAA hens 
mated with pedigreed males from official New York 
contest winning nem, $12 per hundred. Gillam Hatch- 
ery, Windsor. N. 


Quality Chicks. <aeoae 10c; Reds 9c; heavy mixed 8c. 
Purebred stock, bred for high egg production. Live 
delivery guaranteed. ow today. Meyerhoffer Farm 

a 





Hatchery. North River 
Helm’s Accredited 





Chicks.—March prices, 
postpaid: Leghorns, heavy assorted, $19: Rocks, Reds, 
$11.50: Wyandottes, Orpingtons, $12; assorted, $7.50. 
Helm’s Hatchery, Paducah, Ky. 


¢.0.d., 





Tobacco Seed 


Bonanza, Cash, White Stem Orinoco. Grown begeed. 
recle.ned, treated. ome 50c; pound $6. H. P. Web 
Rt. 4. Durham, N. 


Kelley’s Improved Santian Up Burley Tobacco Seed. 
—The long leaf, Gas type. tice $2 per ounce. 
Write for booklet. B, L. Kelley & Sons, Box 540, 
Lancaster, Ky. 














Lespedeza, Dallis and Carpet Grass. V. R. Bush, 
Albany, Ga._ BREE Se eS 

Four varieties Lesped a ble. Lamberts, 
Darlington, Ala. 

Lespedeza ape: price right. Robt. Swearingen, 


Norwood, N. 


Adcock Tobacco Seed.—Cultivated 25 years without 
fertilizer. Cleaned, formaldehyde treated. germination 
tested. 50 cents per ounce. Pervig Tilley, Bahama, 
North Carolina. 








Korean and Kobe Lespedeza seed. 
Bethlehem, Tenn. 


New crop recleoned sempeties seed, $4 bushel. Jno. 
W. Wilson, Dyer. Tenn 


Certified and standard merean, Lespedeza seed. C. K. 
McLemore, Franklin, 


John Tate, St. 














Huggins’ I i Jamaica Wrapper Tobacco will 
make more dollars per acre than any tobacco known. 
Has made over $800 per acre; three year average, $650 
per acre. Play safe and order direct from originator. 
Seed pure and carefully selected; ounce 50c; pound $6; 
treated, ounce 75c. F. W. Huggins, Red Springs, N. C. 


Miscellaneous Seed 


Cowpeas, Soybeans, Lespedeza seed, and Seed Corn. 
Wax Grocery Co., Amory, Miss 














Cowpeas, Soyheans and oa Write us for price 
list. Murphy & Palmer, Sandersville. Ga 





Korean Lespedeza; some dodder free: 27c and 80c. 
R. B. Winchester, Mt. Gilead, N. C. 
New crop, double cleaned Common L d $3.25 
bushel. H. D. Love, Stanfield, N. C. 
Kobe, Korean, Tennessee 76 and Common L d 
Free folder. W. P. Dearing, Covington, Tenn. 





Kobe Mammoth Lespedeza, greatest Southern legume. 
Dodder free Korean. Day Williams, Trenton, Ky. 


Certified Korean and Kobe Lespedeza. Best quality. 
Write for prices, Glen Shelby, Woodlawn, Tenn. 


New crop, triple cleaned Lespedeza seed. Al; kinds. 
Write for prices. L. T. Drye, Stanfield. N. 


Korean, Kobe and | Mammoth Seventy-six Tesooteca 


triple cleaned seed Marsh, Charlotte, N 


Tennessee 76 Lespedeza seed, our favorite; also Com- 
mon and Korean, Gibson County Farm Bureau. Tren- 
ton. Tenn. 


High quality pan caught Lespedeza; Common, Ten- 


nesse 76 and Korean, Smith & Holbrooks, Stanfield, 
North Carolina. 


























Improved, state ourtited. Mexican 56 Bie Boll cotton 
Seed and Cleveland 884-2, By. _F. Shelton, Speed, N. C, 





MITCHELL’S FAULTLESS BRED 
KING COTTON SEED 


Earliest cotton known. 
cleaned and graded. 
ever offered. 


Seed re- 

Lowest prices 

$4.00 per 100-pound 
bag, f.o.b. 

SUGAR LOAF COTTON FARM 

_E. M. Mitchell, Prop., Youngsville, nn. 


Wannamaker. Clevel” nd Big Boll cotton seed, 


Cleaned and grad i s ~~ 
Mountville. & a ab specia] low price. J. M. Simmons, 
eee 








Dixie- Tramp 
from breeder: Wilt Resistant cotton seed, one year 





inghan, $1.25 per bushel. R. L. Johnson, Rock- 
sngham. N. ©. 
Heavy Fruiter. —Three bales an acre; earliest cotton: 


40 bolls weigh pound; 45 per cent lint: 


on. Writ 
Seren Lavonia, ‘Gn, ©” for special prices, 


wonderful cot- 
Vandiver Seed Co., 


Lespedeza, all kinds; pan-caught, triple cleaned, 
Stanly County grown. Stanly County Mutual Exchange, 
Albemarle, N. C. 


Korean and Kobe Mammoth Lespedeza Seed. —Dodder 
free: stood the drouth; soil improver. Cuyler Dunbar, 
Woodlawn, Tenn, 


~ Triple cleaned quality Tennessee 76, 
Korean Lespedeza se Ww 
Exchange, Albemarle. N. 


Mammoth Kobe and Korean Lespedeza; Dasiohed's 
finest legumes; $6.75 per bushel, delivered. J. 
Crawford, Cooleemee, Cc, 


Kobe Lespedeza, the tallest and best kind for meadow 
and hay making. Order Rey; G. G. Barringer, 220 W. 
Monroe St., Salisbury, N. C. 


gg ee —Common $3.50; Tennessee 76, 
$4.50 per bushel. Korean, 27¢ per pound. C. E. 
Smith, Rt. 1, Stanfield, N. C. 


Buchanan’s Recleaned Lespedeza.—Free of Johnson, 
nut and coco grass. Bushel 3 75; 5. $18. 25; 10, $35. 
Catelogue free. Buchanan’s, Memphis. Tenn. 





Common and 
Vrite Stanly County Mutual 























Union County Common Lespedeza seed. eeaned twice 
with Coker seeders, cash with order, $3.25; five bush- 
els or more, $3. R. P. Stegall Co., Marshville, N. C. 





Cowpeas and Soybeans; all varieties. Write for 
prices. Address Hickory Seed Company, Hickory, N. c 


Fine native Sugar Drip Cane, Improved Golden Dent 
Corn, $3. Clays, Whippoorwills, Red Rippers, New 
Eras, $2.15. Soybeans on request. Catawba Seed 
Store. Hickory, N. C. 


Hardy Alfalfa seed, $7.00; Grimm Alfalfa, $9.00. 
White Sweet Clover, $3.90. Red Clove er, $13. Alsike, 
$12. All 60 pound bushel. Return seed if not satis- 
Sea. Geo. Bowman, Concordia, Kansas. 














Poultry and Eggs 
Baby Chicks 


State certified chicks; Rocks and Reds. 
Farm, , Petersburg, Va. 


Due | to hard times will sell quality chicks at a bar- 
gain. Tip Top Poultry Farm, Harrisonburg, Va. 


Chicks.—English Leghorns and Barred Rocks. Ask 
for catalogue. Hess Poultry Fa Farm, Mt. Clinton, Va. 


Blue Ribbon Chicks.—Barred Rocks, Reds, hundred 
$11; prepaid. Bartlett Poultry Farm. Bartlett, N. C. 


Barred Rock and White Leghorn chicks. State certi- 
sen, 3 ~ for circulars. Reynolds Hatchery, Blairs, 
Virginia 


Chicks.—Strong and vigorous. Assorted, #11 breeds, 
$7. Seconds, no cripples, $5 per 100. Ate’ Hatcheries, 
Milltown, Ind. 


Baby Chicks.—Highest quality; Rocks, Reds, Buff 
Orpingtons, $13 per 100. South Boston Hatchery, 
South Boston, Va. 


Big Husky Chicks.—Strong and vigorous. Barred 
Rocks, Reds, $11 hundred; White Leghorns, 4 hun- 
dred. Write Red Star Hatchery, , Shiloh, LN. ¢ 


Barred Rocks, Rhode Island Reds, $14 per 100: 
White Leghorns, $12. extra chicks with all orders 
received before March Ist. Burkeville Hatchery, Burke- 
ville, 


Tinsbury 




















Golden Sunflower Chicks Make Money.—Guaranteed 
to live 30 days. Backed by years of egg breeding and 
trapnesting. 19 varieties. est prices ever made, 
Parkin Poultry Farm. Box 26. Shawnee. Okla. 


Free brooders with Mathis guaranteed to live chicks. 
Write for our sensational offer. Leading varieties. 
$7.95 per hundred up. 100% live delivery. Catalog 
free. Mathis Farms. Rox 116. Parsons, Kansas. 








BLOOD-TESTED CHICKS 


Our 11th year rigid improving and blood- 
testing our breeders. Past State Poultry 
Breeders’ Show we won 87 prizes. Won 
at every show ever shown at. Je have 
the finest blood lines on earth. Rhode Is- 
land Reds, Barred Rocks, Buff Orpingtons, 
White Rocks, Black Giants, White Leg- 
horns. Write us for prices. 


CAPITAL POULTRY FARM 
Columbia, $c. 





Big husky chicks. 
Shipped c.o.d. . Super: certified. State 
accredited, 200-300 om strains. Write for free cata- 
logue. Superior Hatchery, Box S-3. Windsor, Mo. 


Quality Chicks.—Every chick palamted, Flocks tested 
for «liarrhea. Rocks or Reds: $1095, 100; White Leg- 
horns, $9.95. Live delivery guaranteed, postpaid. $1 
down, balance c.o.d. Todd’s Hatchery, Aulander, N. C. 


Blood tested. state certified, exhibition and produc- 
tion Imperial Ringlet Barred Rocks. Tompl-ins’ R 
Island Reds, Tancred Leghorns. Chicks, $16 hundred. 
Petersburg Farm Hatchery, Petersburg, Va. 


Free. hrooders with Mother Bush’s hlool tested win- 
ter eggbred chicks. Lowest spring prices. 7e up. 20 
varieties. Immediate shipments, prepaid Special 
guarantee. Catalog free. Bush's Poultry Farms, Clin- 
ton. Mo. 


Guementees to a. Only She up. 














HULL’S QUALITY CHICKS 


R. I. Reds, Barred Rocks, White Wyan- 
dottes, Buff Orpingtons, White Rocks, $12 
per 100. White Leghorns, Brown Leghorns, 
$10 per hundred. Heavy assorted for broil- 
ers, $10 per 100. 100% live delivery guar- 
anteed. Chicks from special matings, $3 per 
hundred higher. Write for special prices 
on larger quantities. We ship C. O. D. with 
$1 per hundred deposit. 


J. C. HULL HATCHERIES 
Memphis, Tenn. 





Large English White Leghorn baby chicks, shipped 
¢.0.d. Only $1 down, balance when delivered. Leg- 
horns, $11; Rocks and Reds, $11; large breed broilers, 


$10; small ‘breed broilers, $8. Greystone Poultry Farm, 
ya. 


Gordonsville, 
(Classified Ads continued on next page) 
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Classified Ads 


i pay Baby y Chicks 


Waverly Quality Chicks 
Reds, $11 per hundred 
depas't Waverly Poultry Farm, 


Baby Chicks.—Ohio accredited. Best purebred stock. 
Leading breeds. Persona!ly inspected and carefully 
supervised 10 free chicks per 100 if ordered before 
March ist. If you want best quality chicks which have 
had more than usual attention, write to me. Paul 
Grose, Sunbeam Hatchery, Box D, Findlay, Ohio. 








Leghorns, $10; Rocks and 
Shipped.c.o.d. Send only $1 
Gordonsville, Va. 








meage chic ks now for present or later delivery. 

Hatches every week. Every breeder blood tested by 

State Department of Agriculture Every chick state 

certified Write for catalog and prices, stating quan- 

o, you desire. Massanutten Farms Hatchery. Box 
-560, at srrigonburg. Va 


Hi-Grade Certified Baby Chicks. —Engage your chicke 
now for present or future delivery Rocks eds and 
White Leghorns. Hatches every week. Every breeder 
blood teste and state certified by State Department of 
Agriculture Write for catalog and prices, stating 
quantity Crickenberger Poultry Farm, Rt. 3, Waynes- 
boro. Va 


Quality blood tested baby chicks, under state super- 
vision. All purebred, blood tested and certified. Care- 
fully selected and inspected for health and egg produc- 
tion. Reds, Rocks, White and Brown Leghorns. Send 
at once for information. ‘‘Hatchery chicks for greater 
profits !** Quality Hatchery Co.. Box P. Lynchburg, 
Virginia 

















Seventeen popular varieties hatched and blood tested 
five consecutive years to eradicite disease, We guaran- 
tee the quality with 100% alive delivery. prepaid to 
you. Please write for our catalogue; it is beautifully 
illustrated and chicks are priced to sell, with quick 
and careful service rendered to all. Atz’s Blue Mound 
Hatcheries, Milltown, Ind. 


Baby Chicks.—Purebred, every chick selected. Sirred 
Rocks, Rhode Island Reds, $11 per 100; White Rocks, 
White Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons, $12 per 100; 
heavy breeds assorted, $10 per 100; White Leghorns, 
Brown Leghorns, Anconas, $10 per 100. Thousands 
weekly. Shipments prepaid. live delivery guaranteed. 
Woodlawn Hatcheries, Atlanta, Ga 


Here’s « Bargain.—-Blood tested chicks; big. strong, 
livable; electric hatched. Per 100: White or Brown 
Leghorns, and heavy mixed, $8; White or Barred Rocks, 
Reds. $9; White or Silver Laced Wryandottes, Buff 
Orpingtons. $10. $1 per 100 deposit books order. 100% 
alive. prepaid Rush your order. Catalog free. Steele’s 
Hatchery. Box 100, Wellsville. Mo. 


Guaranteed to Live Chicks.—Trail’s End, the home of 
the world’s highest quality and guaranteed highest egg 
bred chicks at lowest prices. Free brooders and feed 
with our Trail’s End purebred, tested. culled, inspected, 
and guarantee to live chicks, White Leghorns, Rocks, 
Reds, and hroller chicks. Write for our low prices. 
Trail’s End Poultry Farm. Gordonsville, Va 


All electric hatched: certified baby chicks. state ac- 
credited flocks Rocks. Reds. White Leghorns. Hylton 
champion Bronze turkeys: rich copper, big bone type; 
some of America’s best Strong breeders, eggs, poults, 
any number Choice Toulouse geese. Golden Sebright, 
Japanese Silkies bantams. and pheasants. Folder free. 
Write us. Hylton Turkey- Poultry Farms, Orange, Va. 


Baby Chicka. —Quality our first consideration. Chicks 
from flocks that have been culled and blood tested for 
years. Flocks on open range feeding on iedine products 
80 abuniant in South Cuirolina goil Be sure and eX 
some of our big. healthy, vicorous chicks and own 

















beautiful profitable flock. Reds and Rocks, $12. 50: 
White Leghorns, $11.50; and heavy assorted. $12 per 
Lindler’s 


100. Add le per chick for smaller orders. 
Hatchery, Sumter, S. C. 





Austra- Whites 
Austra-White Pullets.—Day old. _ Photograph free. 
Matured pullets weigh 6% pounds. Lay like 7. 
Write us Parkin Poultry Farm, Box 26B, S ° 


Plymouth Rocks © 


Ringiet light Barred Rock ecge for hatching, $5 for 
15. €. M. Hight, Henderson, N 


Holterman strain Barred Rock es 
$5. 200, CC, C, Crawley, Farmville, 





~ $1.50, 15: 











Park’s strain Barred Roc “k hatching ege eggs, . $38 hundred. 
Permit D3 1. 3. Arthur Lamm, Lucama, N. c. 


Sarred Rock eggs from blue ribbon winners, $2. per 
setting light or dark, Troy Howell, Boonford, N. C. 


Thompson’s strain Barred Rock cockerels, $2.50; 
hens and pullets, $1.50-$2. Miss Mary Bassett, Preston, 
Virginia. 

Barred Rock cockerels from Record of Performance 
and pedigreed stock direct from Parks. Blood tested. 
$4. Eggs: $2 per 16; $8 per 100. Permit B-31. Holly 
Hill Farm, Bumpass, Va. 


Rhode Island Reds’ 


Excellent chicks from my Single Comb Tompkins; 
blood tested; State Fair winners. $17, $25, 100. Se- 
lect hatching eggs: $3, $5 setting. EE. M. Spivey, 
Winston-Salem. N. C. 





Golden Sunflower Reds Make Money. ~Guaranteed to 
live. Making high records in Egg Laying Contests. 
Write for lowest prices ever made Parkin Poultry 
Farm, Box 26R. Shawnee, Okla 


Rich, Dark Red Mahogany Plumage.—Single Comb 
Rhode Island Red baby chicks, from the famous Tomp- 
kins strain. Get a real quality flock. hatched from 
big brown egg type heavy winter layers, Strong, vig- 





Virginia. 


Rabbits 








Standard R-bbit Journal, Milton, Pa.—Year $1; 2 
months, dime; sample 5c, 
Dogs 
NOTICE IN ORDERING DOGS ON TRIAL 


the buyer is required to return dogs within the 
specified time according to advertiser’s contract. 








Fox Terrier pups. Ideal pitta: Hylton Farm, Orange, 


Mongrel male Collies, $5 Woodberry Kennels, 


sSurt y. 
Pete Slater, 


Rat Tetriers. Fox Terriers. Lists 10c. 


Box P, Pana, Ill 


Purebred Collie puppies. Males $10; 
Clevie Anderson, Chatham, Va. 





females $7. 


English Shepherd and Rat ‘Terrier puppies c.o.d. 
Chanute Farm, Chanute, Kansas. 





‘Trial. Supplies. Cat- 
Herrick, Ill. 
For Sale.—20 choice, select coonhounds, cheap or 
trial. Kevil Kentucky Kennel, 16140, Kevil. Ky. 
Airedales.—A few exceptionally nice female puppies, 
over 3 months old, $10 each. Pedigree and papers to 
register. Fowler’s Dixieland Kennels, Braselton, Ga. 


Hunting hounds, $15 and up. 
alog free. Dixie Kennels, Inc., 














Printing 


225 = eagiire printed with your return, $1. Wom. 
ble’s, Siler Cit N. C. 


Protect Your Meat 


DON’T LET SKIPPERS EAT 

YOUR MEAT 
Chambers’ Anti-Skipper Compound will 
keep them off your cured meats. Only one 
treatment required. No sacking or cover- 
ing needed. It will preserve and keep your 
meat as tender as nature. Anti-Skipper 
Compound is sold by your dealer under a 
genuine guarantee to do all we claim for 
it, or we refund your money. You take 
no chances. 


SAVE YOUR MEAT 

Accept no substitutes. See that the name 
“Chambers” is on every package. It is 
packed in two sizes. The $1 size will treat 
500 to 700 pounds of meat; the 50c size will 
treat 250 to 350 pounds. If your druggist 
or merchant cannot supply you write to 

CHAMBERS-GODFREY MFG. CO., 

Martin, Tennessee 





For Sale Cheap.—One male and one female Beagle 
hound, well broke. Also six young dogs ready to run. 
Pedigrees furvished 4. R. Holloway, Box 820, Dur- 
ham, N. C 








orous, healthy chicks. guaranteed to live. Beautiful 
color ‘ag 4 catalog free. Farm Service, Rt. F42, 
‘Tyrone, Pa 

Wyandottes 
Regal-Doreas White Wvyandottes.—Hatehing eggs, 


$1.50 per 15; $7 per hundred. Din Inman, Fairmont, 


North Carolina. 








Peafowl 
Peafowls wanted Zora Wagstaff. Skipwith, Va. 








Wanted.—Peafowl. Pheasants, Wild Waterfowl. De- 
scribe, give price, age. Smith, Box 162, San Antonio, 
Texas. 





Pheasants 


Ringneck Pheasant eggs and chicks. 
Kendall Brothers. Guilford, N. C. 


Spring delivery. 





Turkeys 


2ourbon Red turkeys. Mrs. Alex Bailey, 
South Carolina. 

Bronze sg eggs, 30c. 
Back Bay, 


Georgetown, 





Aygarn Turkey Farm, 








Miscellaneous 
Bees—Beekeeping 
Yolden and Three Banded Queens for 1931. 


lina Bee Co., Geo. .Elmo Curtis. Manager, Rt. 2, 
Kenansville, N.C 








Catalogs 


suonanen s new catalogue free. 
Spray Materials, Fertilizers. 
ary _Tenn. 


Seeds. Fruit Trees, 
Buchanan’s, Mem- 








Clothing 


Blue Serge Suits, $14.95. Write for sample. Mac- 
Henry Serge Company, 106 West Baltimore F4, Balti- 
more. Md 





Farm Machinery 


Better terracing with that better Cook Ditcher. Priced 
low. Write Turner, Box 2445, Birmingham, Ala. 





Purebred Golibank Bronze toms $8; hens $6. Osce- 


ola Baker, Nichols, 

Splendid lot amas Bronze breeding turkeys. 
Richland Farm, Roxboro, N. C. 

Fine Mammoth Bronze toms: $7.50, $8. a8. : 50; 
hens: $6, $7. A. P. Troutman, Addor, N. 
Giant Bronze; 50 pound stock; prize winners. Hens 
; toms $6. Millie Parker, Robersonville, N. C. 


Beautiful ages ee Bronze turkeys; strian direct 
from Bird Bros. J. C. Harper, Greenwood, 8. C. 











$5 











Canaries 
Canaries wanted for cash om Aimeieecanel Write 
National Pet Shops, St. Loui . 
Two or More Breeds 
Selected hatching eggs from purebred stock. Rocks, 


White Leghorns; 15 eggs postpaid, $1. Mrs. J. B. 
Watson, Hertford. N. C. 





Oklahoma 





Black Spanish 


White Face Black Spanish. 
Alabama 


Alious Gray, Elkmont, 





Brahmas 


Light Brahmas That Lay.—Winners Roanoke Poul- 
try Show. Co kerels $3.* Eggs, baby chicks. Thos. J. 
Wassum, Marion. Va. 





Games 


15 Warhorse Game eggs, $2: 
Letcher. Ala, 


postpaid. JW Shelton, 





Jersey. Black ( Giants 


Marcy Strain Giants.—Highest quality: low price: 
$12.50, 100 Tuesdays. Graves’ Hatchery, Pageland, 
South Carolina 


Best strain Jersey. Black Glant hatching eggs for 
sale; $2 per setting: $12 per hundred. ‘Tar Heel Poul- 
try Yards. South Mills, N > 





Jersey White Cikite 
Genuine White Giants, Black Giants, Buff Minorcas. 
Chicks. eggs fhe Thomas Farms, Pleasanton. Kas. 
Purebred Jersey White Giant chicks and eggs. Priced 
> 


reasonable. Write J. W. Corlett, Box 146, Lewisburg, 
‘Tennessee 








Lakenvelders 
15 Lakenvelder eggs. $2; 
Letcher, Ala 


postpald. Roscoe Shelton 








Leghorns ey 


Buff Leshorn chicks; free offer. Mrs. E. F. Jones, 
Gallatin. Tenn 

Ferris’ best ege laying strain breeding. 
R. Elliott. Virgilina, Va 


Leghorns, British Columbia. R. O. P. Rocks. 
Robert Smith Hatchery, Nassawadox, Va. 





Cockerels $3. 





Chicks. 





Tom Barron cockerels by sires and dams 314 egg 
record; age 9 months; price $3. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Wm. Sutton, Edenton, N. 





“Guar antead to live White Leghorn chicks. Write for 
low prices on our famous eggbred chicks, pullets and 
cockerels. Trail’s End Poultry Farm, Gordonsville, 
Virginia 


Ege-Bret White Leghorn chicks from trapnested hens. 
Records 300 eges and over. Guaranteed to ilve 30 days. 
Big discounts on early orders. Write Parkin Poultry 
Farm, Box 26A, Shawnee. 












270-306 ese strain English Leghorn chicks. Blood 
tested five consecutive years. State accredited, bacillary 
white diarrhea free. Five pound hens; 27 ounce eggs. 
Guaranteed to live Write for lowest price ever quoted. 
Champion Poultry Farm, Champion, N. C. 


Breeding Stock for Sale.—Cockerels from R. O. P. 
matings containing hen who laid 300 eggs in 365 days. 
Cockerels bred to produce greater profits. These big 


Leghorns breed extra size into your flocks. Big egg 
pullets and high records. Catalog free. Densmore 
Poultry Farm, Box 267A, Roanoke, Vi 
Orpingtons 
$1.50. 


Buff Orpington cockerels, $3. Eggs: 15 
Alvas Powell. Warsaw, Cc 





a Taal 


Park’s bred to lay Barred Ro ‘, e888, $1.50 setting, 
Mrs. John Swing, Mocksville, N. 





Cream grade; bred to_lay. 


Parks’ Barred Rocks, 
15 eges $1.50 Permit C-31. Mrs. Mamie Fish, 
Angler, N. C. 





frown Leghorns, Columbian Wyandottes. Twin Oaks 
CC. 


Farms, Haw River, 


Hatching Eggs.—Purebred Buff Orpingtons, also Buff 
Leghorns. First prize winners. $1.50 setting. Mrs. 
4. E. Collins, Cameron, N. C. 


Ducklings, Goslings. Turkey Poults. Baby Chicks.— 
New low prices. Write for illustrated catalgg telling 
‘‘How to Raise Ducks for Profit.’"” Ridgway Duck 


Hatchery, La Rue, Ohio. 








EE Se 


Four 400 egg Ideal “Incubaters, in perfect condition; 
ready to operate; $35 value: $15 each. Chesterfield 
Farms, Drewrys Bluff, Va, 





Doaliee Feed 


C-V FEEDS ARE SURE 
Don’t experiment. Feed C-V Buttermilk, 
Starting, Growing and Laying Mashes. 
THE CARTER-VENABLE CO., INC. 
1001 East Canal St., Richmond, Va. 


Poultry Supplies 


Doran’s Poultry Remedies.—Gape Remedy that will 
positively cure gapes in chickens and turkeys, 25c. 
Diarrhea Remedy. Poultry Tonic, Lice and Roup Rem- 
edy, 50 cents each. Also Bean Beetle Dust, shipped by 
express only, 4 pounds for $1. All merchandise gold 
on a money back guarantee. Agents wanted. Write 
w Doran, Brandenburg, Ky. 








Livestock | 


Essex 


Good, thrifty, registered Essex pigs, bred Sits. bred 
sows, boars. E. A. Aldridge, Randleman, N. 





Hampshires 
Registered Hampshires.—Boars, gilts, bred sows, fall 


pigs, of champion blood, Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Rrookside Farm, Shelbyville, Tenn. 


oO. 1. C. 


Ohio Improved Chester pigs. W. I. Owen, Bedford, 
Virginia. 











Poland-Chinas 
Medium type Poland China pigs. J. 8S. Officer, 
Sparta, Tenn. 
Boars, bred gilts, pigs: registered stock. Mount 


Pleasant Stock Farm, Fairfield, 


Spotted Poland China pigs, 10 weeks old, $7.50. 
Registered. Cedar Lawn Farm, Capron, Va. 

Poland Chinas. 
pigs. Prize winners. Jeffrey 
North Carolina. 


Aberdeen-Angus 


Choice bull calves; priced to sell immediately. Gay- 
lord H. French. Draper, Cc. 








Registered big type boars, gilts, 
6 & Sons, Goldsboro, 








Beavhoave 
For Sale.—One purebred two-year-old Guernsey bull, 
five baby pale of best breeding. Hugh Sanford, Mocks- 
ville, 





Sheiied eect 
Percheron Stallions, Registered,—If a good stallion 
is needed in your community write Birmingham Stock 
Farm, Manassas, Va. 





Sheep 


One ram, seven lambs, 22 bred ewes Sacrifiee price. 
rs. J. P. Leoch, Littleton, N. 





Turner Tractor Sawmills, Woodsaws, Gang Edegers, 





Threshers, Also few machines slightly used. Turner 
Mfg. Company, Statesville, N. C 
For Sale.—Rebuilt Fordson Tractors; guaranteed. 


Also slightly used machinery. Universal Tractor & 
Equipment Co., Inc., Richmond, Va. 





Bull Dog Disc Jointer cuts through, ~ turns under 
clovers, stalks, vines, weeds. Write for circula®. Agents 
wanted. Mullins-Gilson Mfg. Co.. _ Rushville, Ind. i 





Pertilices 

Basic Slug.—For the land’s sake. 

Hobson & Arey, Distributors, 
Fruit 

Florida’s finest flavored Indian River Oranges or 


Grape Fruit, $1.50 per full quarter box; delivered. 
M. C. Moore. Canaveral, Fla. 


Write for prices. 
Salisbury. N. C. 








Furs 


Let us tan and make up your Furs. We also re- 
model, clean and dye old furs. Fur Tannery, Mineral, 
Virginia. 





Hay 


Hay and Straw for sale. Ask for delivered prices. 
Harry Gates Company, Jackson, Mich 





Hosiery 


Tadies’ Rayon Hose, imperfect. 12 pairs $1.20. post- 
paid. Satisfaction guaranteed. Economy Hosiery Com- 
pany, Asheboro, N. C 


Ladies’ pure silk Hose. first quality, 
and sizes, three pairs $1.8 


~ assor ted “colors 
R s t 
Ward Specialty Company, 


Sample pair, 75c. Write 
for price list. Worthville, 


North Carolina. 


Ladies’ and Men’s Hosiery, $1.75 dozen, postpaid: 
slightly irregular; assorted colors; satisfactory guaran- 
tee. Write for bargain list and other specialties. Lewis 
Sales Company, Asheboro, N. C. 








Kodak Finishing 
Rolls developed free. Prints 3c to 6c. 
Drawer 1311. Birmingham, Ala. 


Rolls Developed Free.—Prints, 4c to 6c. 
Drawer 1112, Birmingham, Ala. 


Wilson Studio, 





White Co., 





Roll devel- 
Commercial 


Kodak films enlarged; 5x7 sample, 10c. 
oped, ax prints, 25c. Postcards 5c. 
Studio. Carthage, Mo. 





Special Trial Offer. aw } next kodak film cenamed 
5e; prints 2¢ each. Moser & Son, Dept. 7, Walnut 
Hills, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





Films Developed.—Special trial offer: any size kodak 
film developed 5c; prints 3c each. Trial 6x10 enlarge- 
ment in handsome folder, 40c. Overnight service. 
Roanoke Photo Finishing Co., 203 Bell Ave., Roanoke, 
Vitginia 





Lime 
*“Mascot’’ bene-doy Agricultural Limestone is uni- 
formly finely pulver zed and sold under a guaranteed 
minimum analysis 95 Write us for literature. 
American Limestone Company, “Knoxville. Tenn. 





Use Precipitated Lime-Marl for biggest and best 
crops. High in analysis; finely ground; readily avail- 
able; acts quickly ; excellent results; moderate cost. 
Write for prices and descriptive folder. Marlbrook 
Lime Co.. Roanoke, Va. 


Of Suteaties to Women 


Hemstitching and Picoting Attachment.—Guaranteed, 
Fits any sewing machine. Prepaid 50c or sent c.o.d. 
Circulars free. LaFlesh Hemstitching Co., D5, Sedalia, 
Missouri 


Old Coins 


Old Money Wanted.—WiIll pay $100.00 for 1894 dime, 
‘ 0 for 1913 Liberty head nickel (not buf- 
remiums paid for all rare coins. Send 4c 
for large coin folder. May mean much profit to you. 
Numismatic Co., Dept. 645, Ft. Worth, Texas. 


Patents 
Patents. — Booklet free. Low Wats E. 


fees. 
Coleman, Registered Patent Lawyer, Victor Building, 
Wi ishington, _bD. Cc c. 








Patents. —write to B. P. Piabburne (a South Care- 
linean), Registered Patent Lawyer, 582 McGill Bldg., 
Washington, mm < Honorable methods. 





Patents.—Time counts in applying for patents. Send 
sketch or model for instructions or write for free book. 
Vs sow to Obtain a Patent’’ and ‘‘Record of Invention’’ 

orm. No charge for information on how to proceed. 
Clarence A. O’Brien. Registered Patent Attorney, 77R 
Security Savings & Commercial Bank Building (directly 
opposite U. 8, Patent Office), Washington, D. C, 











Schools and Colleges 


Learn at Home or School.—Bookkeening, Shorthand, 
on credit. Positions guaranteed. Edwards College, 
High Point, N. C. 

Let Mr. Ozment hen» you qualify “at ¢ once nce for 3 a steady 
government job; $105-$250 month. Write. Ozment Inst 


225. St. Louis. Mo. 





Spray Materials 


Buchanan’s Oil Emulsion or Lime ae Solution 
for Ban bi Scale. Gallon 65ce; 5, $2.50; 10, $4.50; 
25, $9.5 Catalogue free. Special prices on quantities, 
ran n’s. Memphis. Tenn. 








Syrup 


Pure Sugar Cane Syrup packed in cases containing: 
6 No. 10 cans to case at $3.50 per case; 12 No. 5 cans 
to case at $3.75 per case; 24 No. 2% cans to case at 
$4 per case; f.o.b. New Iberia. La. Wil send one 
No. 2% can sample by parcel post at 40¢. A. M 
Bernard Wagon Works, Inc., New Iberia, Ta 





Tobacco 


18 Chewing Twist. $1; postpaid. 
D164, Paducah, Ky. 


Tobacto.—Smoking, 10 pounds $1.20; chewing $1.65; 
40 plugs $1.40. Ernest Choate. Wingo, Ky. 


Leaf Tobacco.—Write for new_ prices. Sample 10¢ 
Answer this ad—it means something for you. Troutt & 
Son. BF1, Hickory. 


Leaf el nee re 
pounds $1.25 
postman, Tuitet ties: 


Ford Tobacco Co., 











Quality guaranteed. Chewing, 5 
Smoking: 10, $1.50. Pay 
Bardwell. Ky. 


Natural Leaf Tobacco. ey 
$1; 12. 32. 





Chewing. 5 pounds 
Smoking: ; $1.5 Pipe free. Pay 


when received. Doran Farms. * Ky. 





Tobacco, Postpaid —Guaranteed best mellow, juicy 
leaf chewing, 5 Lean ig ‘ 0:1 2.50. Best smoking, 
20¢ pound. Mark Hamlin Pool, Sharon, ‘enn. 


Want to Buy 
Peafowl wanted. John Boyd, South Boston. Va. 


Boxwood. Old English. Sydney Elliott, Belle Meade, 
Virginia. 














Wanted.—Boxwood bushes, two feet up; dwarf and tres 
varieties. Write Box 128, Milton, Delaware 

Wanted.—Shipments of Sour Cream for making but- 
ter. We pay market price. Send us a trial shipment. 
Pine State Creamery, Raleigh, N. C. 


Help Wanted 


Men Wanted.—We pay your railroad fare to Nash- 
ville. Let us train you to be an expert automobile 
mechanic and help you get a job. The cost to you 
is small. No negroes taken. For free booklet write 
Nashville Auto School, Dept. 237, Nashville. Tenn 


Agents Wanted 
“EVERY-DAY-PAY-DAY-PLAN” 
Mr. Farmer, why worry? You can make 
$30 to $150 weekly distributing Whitmer 
Products to your friends. Experience un- 
necessary. We teach you how free. Earn 
while learning. Few vacant territories in 
N. C., S. C., Va. and W. Va. Write today 
for Farmers’ Every-Day-Pay-Day- Plan. 
THE H. C. WHITMER COMPANY 
Dept. C Columbus, Indiana 
Fruit Trees for Sale — Agents wanted. 
Nurseries, Dept. 25. Concord. Ga. = 
Wanted.—Salesmen to sell complete line of Nursery 


stock, Liberal commissions. Virginia Nurseries, Rfth- 
mond, Va. 




















Concord 








“Amazing profits showing new Linen-like Tablecloth 
Wash like oilcloth. Sample free. Sestever Co., 275 
Irv ark Station. Chicago. 


et . “Free Sample Case.—Tollet Articles, Flavor- 
ings and Specialties. Wonderfully profitable, LaDerma 
Co.. Dept. 83. St. Louis, 


We start you without a dollar. Soaps, Extracts, 
Perfumes, Toilet Goods. Bxperience unnecessary. Cat- 
nation Co., 663, St. Louis, Mo. 


You are wanted to Resilver Mirrors at home. Prof- 
itable business plating autoparts, tableware, ete. Wrile 
Sprinkle, Plater. 530, Marion, Indiana. 


No-Tangle Ironing Cord.—Cannot kink: saves elec- 
tricity. ‘Tremendous profits. Sample free to workers 
testever Co.. 719 Irving Park Station, Chicago. 


Large importer of Necklaces offers exclusive agency 
and entirely new proposition. Enormous demand No 
competition. Unlimited possibilities. LaRomance, 566 
Broadway. New York. 


Agents.—Make a dollar an hour. Sell Mendets, 4 
patented patch for instantly mending leaks in_all uten- 
sils. Sample package free. Collette Mfg. Co.. Dept 
701, Amsterdam, : 3 


























Amazing New Money Maker!—Resoles old shoes, in 
3 minutes aed only 9¢. Sensational seller. Good for $10 
profit a day. Investigate this sure. Albert Mills, 
8976 Bacnintaihts: Cincinnati, Ohio. 





Agents.—No hard times. Earn up to $12 daily wear- 
ing fine Felt Hats and showing friends. Smartest 
styles; latest shades. $2 to $5 saving. Samples free 
Taylor Hat and Cap Mfrs., Dept. LC- -55, Cincinnati 
Ohio. 


— 





No Dull Times Selling Food!—People must eat. Fed- 
eral distributors make big money; up to $3,000 yearly 
or more, No capital or experience needed: unsol 
szoods may be returned. We furnish free sample cas, 
license and free samples for customers—sure repeat 
orders. Exclusive territory. Ask now. Federal Pure 
Food Co.. G2311 Archer, Chicago. a 


You make biggest cash commissions, plus premiums, 
as my agent, selling new, concentrated, mineralized, 
vitaminized’ Poultry Tonic, under money back guarantee. 
T worm 100 fowls free for your customers. Snare time 
profits. eight dollars daily; men or women. Write for 
most Mberal offer ever made. Sidney Feil, 4612 St 
Clair Ave., Dept. BC-42, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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that there Wickersham 
committee that was give th’ job. of 
studyin’ th’ prohibishun questshun an’ 
findin’ out what t’ do with it had done 
brung in a report an’ was fixin’ t’ take 
out an’ go home. 

Well, I cert’nly was serprised, on account 
them fellers ain’t been on that job only 
about a year an’ a half, an’ I jedge they 
was drawin’ good wages an’ gittin’ there 
munney reg’lar every Sattidy. An’ here 
they quit work right in these hard times, 
an’ let on like they’ve done talked th’ 
thing over an’ found out they don’t know 
nothin’ about it, jest th’ same as th’ bal- 
lance of us. I ain’t seen th’ report, but 
fr’m what I kin hear about it, them fel- 
lers is jest like folks that gits onto a 
flyin’ jenny at th’ county fair, an’ rides 
tel it stops, an’ then they git off jest th’ 
same place they got on.. They’ve done a 
heap of ridin’, but they ain’t been no- 


wheres. 
se 


OW I want-you-all t’ wnderstand 

right at th’ start, that I don’t aim 
t’ git up no argumint about prohibishun, 
one way ‘r anuther, an’ I don’t want none 
of you fellers writin’ me letters about it. 
This prohibishun bizness is jest like th’ 
questshun about ' whether th’ world is 
round ‘r is it flat. Oi coarse I kin set 
right on my front poarch, an’ see fer 
myself that it’s plam flat, cutside of its 
havin’ hills an’ low spots on it here an’ 
there. But still there’s quite a few right 
intelligent fellers that’s got an idea that 
it’s round, and whenever I meet up with 
one of them sort of folks I don’t never 
argue none with him. 


Well, it ain’t no use fer a feller whitch 
b’leeves in probishun tryin’ t’ argue some 
other feller that b’leeves differ’nt into 
seein’ it th’ way he does, an’ that’s how 
come me t’ say that I don’t aim t’ let 
no argumint git started abcut it. 

What I’m talkin’ about is them fellers 
on that investigatin’ committee quittin’ 
sech a good job, an’ we alreddy got plenty 
of folks out of work, an’ now we’ll have 
t’ scrap around an’ find sump’n fer them 
fellers t’ do when we thought we had 
them all fixed up an’ out of th’ way. 
You take most fellers that’s gota job like 
that workin’ fer th’ Gover'mint, an’ you 
wouldn’t heard nuthin’. from ’em fer 5 ’r 
6 years, an’ one day sumbuddy would 
say, “What you reckon them __ fellers 
is doin’ that we told t’ investigate this 


| S’POSE you-all have seen in th’ pa- 


pers about 


One Gallus Departmint fer Men 


By? BILL RUMPUS, Edditer 


here prohibishun bizness ?” An’ then we’d 
send out an’ wake ’em up, an’ they'd is- 
sue a report that they was jest fixin’ t’ 
issue a report about it, an’ then ever- 
buddy would fergit about it ag’in, an’ 
maybe we wouldn’t hear nuthin’ more 
about it fer a cupple of years more. 


yar | 

DON’T know nuthin’ about them fel- 

lers my ownself, but fr’m th’ way they 
ackted, quittin’ a good job like that so 
soon, looks t’ me like they was jest sorter 
green hands, an’ didn’t know mutch about 
holdin’ down Gover’mint jobs, ’r maybe 
they figgered that folks reely was ex- 
pecktin’ ’em t’ find out sump’n about it 
an’ let us know right quick. Ef I kin 
git a-holt of that report, I aim t’ read it 
myself, an’ find out jest what was th’ 
matter ailed ’em. 

You take us all ’round, an’ we’re 
mighty smart folks. We kin invent things 
like radios an’ tellegrafs an’ all kinds of 
masheenery, an’ we kin even make folks 
b’leeve that it’s a good thing fer them t’ 
mor’gidge their house so they kin buy an 
automobile, an’ spend their time ridin’ 
up an’ down th’ big road. But onct in a 
while we strike sump’n reel hard, like this 
here bizness of havin’ a lot o’ folks goin’ 
hungry in one state, an’ havin’ more wheat 
an’ hog meat than we know what t’ do 
with in th’ state right next to ’em. That’s 
th’ sort of situashun we got on hand right 
now, an’ I tell you, it’s givin’ th’ smartest 
men we got sump’n t’ study about, and 
they ain’t none of ’em been able t’ figger 
out no answer up tel yit. 

Ef it was in some other country, I 
reckon we'd a-had th’ thing all fixed up 
by this-time, ’r else we’d a-told th’. other 
folks how t’ fix it, but when it happens 
right here in our own front yard, you 
might say, it’s a powerful hard thing t’ 
settle. It’s a good deal like one of these 
here puzzle pickchers you see in th’ pa- 
pers, that looks mighty easy untel you 
try it. Th’ trick is t’ take a hungry man 
in one state, an’ a sack full of wheat in 
th’ state next to him, an’ git ’em t’gether 
without violatin’ th’ Constitushun, break- 
in’ th’ Sherman Anti Trust law, or inter- 
ferin’ with interstate commerce. Anny of 
you fellers that thinks you’re smart, you 
figger out how t’ do it an’ write t’ Mis- 
ter Hoover about it. He'll be mighty 
glad t’ find out th’ answer, an’ anuther 
thing, he wants t’ find it out before that 
feller has done perished t’ death, so you 
better let him know about™it right away. 











ENROLL IN 4-H CLUB WORK IN 1931 


(NCE again we urge every junior reader of The Progressive Farmer and 
Southern Ruralist to enroll in club work this year and in this connection we 
call attention to the following facts which your parents should know:— 


Ages.—Any boy or girl who was between 
10 and 20 years of age on. January 1, 1931, 
may join any club this year. 

Kinds of Clubs.—There are various kinds 
of clubs, but the most popular are Pig, 
Poultry, Calf, Corn, Peanut, Potato, and 
Cotton, these being for both boys and girls; 
and Canning, Sewing, Home Improvement, 
and Foods for girls only. 

Whom to Consult.—Your teacher should 
know about these clubs. If she doesn’t, 
consult your county agent or use the blank 
below, mailing it to the club leader in your 


state, and asking for any further informa- 
tion that may be needed. 


Local Clubs.—Any boy or girl meeting 
the requirements may -enroll as a club 
member, even if not a single other neigh- 
borhood boy or girl is interested. In or- 
der to get the full benefit of club work, 
however, there should be a lecal club of 
five or more members. Expert supervi- 
sion and advice and many helpful dem- 
onstrations can be given to local clubs 
which are not available to individual mem- 
bers working alone. 
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|Home Garden Collection 
of Vegetable & Flower SEEDS 





Special Offer 
50 Large iCc Pks. 
1.00 


Here’s What 
You Get For 
Only $1.00 


In order that you may 
have the opportunity of 
trying this most amazing 
collection of seeds, we give you 
this entire $5.00 collection for only 
$1.00. It is our method of advertising. 
We want to establish new regular cus- 
tomers who will buy from us year in and 
year out. 


money back guarantee protects you against 
risk. The collection consists of Beans, Peas, 


Beets, Lettuce, Cabbage, Tomato, Radish, 


Onion, Cucumber, Parsnips, Endive, Sweet 
Turnip, Egg Plant, Parsley, Pepper, 
Flower Seeds: 
Cosmos, Zinnia, Marigold, Morning Glories, 
o’clocks, Sweet Peas. Each packet is 
teed to be regular full 10c size, thereby 
ing this a very sensational offer. Order 
the supply for this introductory bargain 
act at once, because this bargain is sure 
ped up by many readers of this magazine. 


How to Order—Send No Money 


Do not send a single cent now! Just 
sign your name and address (write plain- 
ly) to the coupon and rush it to us. 
We will send your big box of 50 large 
packets as described above by 
mail. Pay postman only $1.00 plus post- 
age on arrival. 

BARR MFG. CORP’N 
Dept. 4803 Tyrone, Pa. 


All seeds are new and fresh and 
have been grown especially for us. Our 


Squash. 
Nasturtium, Asters, Snapdragons, 


guaran- 
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All Are Full Size 10 Cent Packets 
Here’s an amazing offer! Think 
of it! 50 large regular 10c size 
packets, all assorted, home gar- 
den vegetable and flower seeds 
for only $1. A $5 value that you 

cannot duplicate elsewhere. 
All seeds relia- 
ble, fully tested 
and guaranteed, 


.GUARANTEE 
Entire satis- 
faction guar- 
anteed. If you 
don’t agree 
that this is 
big value and 
as represent- 
ei. we will 
refund your 
money 
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Four- 


mak- 
today while 
offer lasts— 
to be snap- 


BARR MFG. CORPORATION. 
Dept. 4803. Tyrone. Pa. 

I accept your offer. Send your regular $5.00 box 
of 50 packets of assorted home garden vegetable 
and flower seeds by return mail. I agree to pay 
postman $1.00, plus postage on arrival. It is un- 


derstood that if I am not entirely satisfied you 
return | will refund my money. 


NOME 2 ccccccccccccccccvescccccccccsccesecessece 













READ THE ADS IN THIS ISSUE. THEIR 
OFFERS WILL PROVE PROFITABLE. 
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of my delicious Gam and Mints at 5c a pack. 

for everyone. Everybody buys and you make money every day 
besides receiving dishes. Write me at once for agents’ package 
ead BIG CATALOG of FREE PRESENTS. I TRUST YOU. 


CHARLES DAVID, Station V, Cincinnati, O. Dept. 1331 


Full set of stylish decorated dishes GIVEN for selling a few boxes‘ 
Wonderful chance 






















Keeps Crows Away 
Or Your Money Back 











WHOOPING 





Crows and rodents will leave you 
alone at planting time if you treat 
your seed corn with LIBERTY CROW 


SCAT. 


These pests are not known in fields 
planted with CROW SCAT treated 


seed 


CROW SCAT is insurance against 


replanting. 


CROW SCAT is absolutely harmless. 
Won't clog the planter, won’t hurt the 
seed. On the contrary, it insures max- 


imum germination. Easy to apply. 


$1 invested in CROW SCAT means 


Whooping cough 
quickly soothed with 
Vapo - Cresolene, va- 

porized and inhaled direct to irritated mem- 
branes of breathing organs. Use tonight and 
save your child from that wracking cough. The 
drugless, simple way to relieve Bronchial 


Asthma and Spasmodic 
Croup. Your choice of lamp- 
type or new electric vapo 
rizer. All drug stores. 


a Vaporizer 
Lamp-type 


Vaporizer 


Remedial Inhalant for so years. Write for Booklet No. 
782, Vapo-Cresolene Co.,62 Cortlandt St., NewYork 
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Dear State Club Leader: Please have the proper authorities enroll the follow- 
ing boys or girls in club work:— 


Name Address Age Kind of Club 


blank to Mr. C. A. Montgomery, and girls to Miss 
“4 i. Hughes, both located at Blacksburg; North Carolina leaders for boys and girls 
Bee ey are Mr. L. R, Harrill and Miss Elizabeth Cornelius, both located at State 
9 ege Station, Raleigh; in South Carolina the boys’ leader is Mr. Dan Lewis, Clem- 
Son College, and the girls’ leader is Mrs. Harriet F. Johnson, Rock Hill, 


Virginia boys should mail this 


Hallie 7 
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Horse too lame 
to work?... Reach for 


ABSORBINE 


Effective Absorbine quickly relieves 
muscles, sore and swollen from overwork. 
Pulled tendons, strains and sprains respond 
promptly to it. Won’t blister or loosen hair 
—and horse can work. Famous as an aid 
to quick healing of gashes, sores, bruises. 
$2.50 a bottle at all druggists. W. F. Young, 
Inc., 384 Lyman St., Springfield, Mass. 


hours saved in replanting. One-half 
pint, enough for 1 bushel seed, $1. One 
pint, enough for 2 bushels, $1.50. You 
buy CROW SCAT with the distinct 
understanding of your money back if 
not satisfied. SEND NO MONEY. 
Just mail coupon. Pay on arrival. 
We pay postage. 
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Apothecaries Hall Co., Dept. P.F.V.1 
Waterbury, Conn. 

Send Me o2eceese pint (state quantity) CROW 

SCAT. I'll pay postman on arrival. You are 

to return my money if I'm not satisfied. 
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RUNNING WATER 
NO W-—with Gas Engine 


Power—easily changed to 
Electric Power later on 


OU can have the immedi- 
ate convenience of running 
water at your country or subur- 
ban home, without waiting for 
electricservice!!/ MYERS Water 
Systems are built to be quickly 
and economically convertible 
from gasoline power to electric 
power. Get one of these handy, 
modern, gasoline-powered 
. water systefns now. It is a lot 
Pump Builders Gasier to start the safe little 
Since 1870 engine that pumps your supply 
of fresh water for delivery at the turn 
of a faucet, than to carry daily an end- 
less succession of buckets. Should elec- 
- tricity become available later, your 
MYERS dealer can furnish a motor that 
directly replaces the engine, making the 
system completely automatic. 
MYERS Pumps and Water Systems are built for 
deep or shallow wells, for operation by hand, 
wind mill, sep eer. angina or motor. Capacities 


150 co 10,000 gallons per hour. Write for booklee 
and name of nearest dealer 


MYERS 


Water 


THE F. E. MYERS & BRO. CO. 
336 Orange Street ASHLAND, OHIO 


Pumps, Water Systems, Hay Tools, Door Hangers 





FIG, 2551—Deep well, 
self-oiling, gasoline-pow- 
ered pump, as it is usuall 
attached to pressure ta 


[irene i 


SUNOS MATER SYSTEMS HAY AOR 
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‘ Three Generations of , 
Successful Growers 


Have Used Hammond's 
insecticides and Fungicides 


Through fifty years’ experience, we 
have developed brands which are safe, 
effective and economical. 

HAMMOND’S SLUG SHOT 

Famous since 1880. Effective against 

leaf-eating insects. 
HAMMOND’S GRAPE DUST 
A Copper-Sulphur Dust 

Protects Sweet Peas, Roses, Violets, 
Chrysanthemums, Melons, Cranber- 
ries, Onions, etc., from mildew and 
Tust. 

HAMMOND’S THRIP JUICE 

Thrips, Soft Scale, Aphis, Midge and 
certain other insects of this class yield 
to this efficient contact spray. 
HAMMOND’S COPPER SOLUTION 

For Black Spot and Rust on Roses, 
Tomato Blight or Rot, etc. 

HAMMOND’S WEED KILLER 

Economical and Effective 

Sold by seedsmen everywhere and 
dealers in garden supplies. If your 
dealer cannot supply, send us his 
address, 

Write for new 

literature. 

HAMMOND’S 

PAINT & SLUG 


/ SHOT WORKS 
gagetae New York 


swe 
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pe. WE PAY 
‘t delay! Wiitee 
QITSELMAN BROG., 
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for our new FREE Catalog! 
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Friday the Thirteenth 


for our Monday night opening there. Of 
course, if I had known half as much 
about Dunbar—or about anything— 
as I came to know later, I’d have had 
better sense than to go. I'd have known 
what sort of party to expect. But there’s 
no use in going into that. I didn’t know, 
and I went. 

“There were 10 of us in the party—five 
girls and five men. We motored down 
and arrived late Saturday night. There 
was a marvelous supper waiting for us, I 
remember, and in the beginning every- 
thing was lovely. But Sunday morning 
I began to see what sort of party it was.” 


homage made a quick gesture of annoy- 
ance. “I don’t seem able to be even 
vaguely coherent. I almost left out the 
most important thing. Mr. Dunbar had 
a sort of trick guest book. He took snap- 
shots of his guests and pasted them in 
with the signatures written underneath. 
A picture of me went into the book, 
along with the pictures of all the others. 


“Beginning with lunch, the party began 


to be very gay indeed. Everybody was 
drinking a lot. By dinner time, it had 
become ... Well, it was just a drunken 


All the men were drunk, 
and the rest of us had had a lot too 
much—I know I had, anyway. But I had 
kept my head well enough to know that 
things had gone too far when one of the 
men suggested that we go down to the 
boathouse, undress, and go for a swim in 
the river. I refused, but everybody was too 
drunk to pay any attention. I had to go 
whether I wanted to or not. It ended by 
me running up to my room and locking 
myself in. All the crowd followed me, 
beat on the door and all that sort of 
thing. Finally, when I wouldn’t open 
the door, they gave up and went away. 
From my window, I saw them troop 
down to the boathouse, and little later 
heard them in the water. 

“IT thought that was the end of it all, 
and feeling very small and very much 
disgusted, more with myself for being on 
the party at all than with anyone else, I 
undressed and went to bed. 

“I was just dozing off. In fact, I 
thought I was dreaming when I saw 
Dunbar, all wet and with a bath robe 
half off him, standing at the foot of my 


brawl, that’s all. 


bed.” Irene shut her eyes. “I can see 
him now,” she continued after a long 
pause. “Drunk, half naked, and... and 
just beastly, standing there leering 


down at me and telling me that I had to 
come with him. 
“And I wasn’t 
real enough.” 
“You said that your door was locked,” 
Cotton reminded her. “How did he get 


2” 


dreaming. He was 


in? Did he have a pass key? 

“No. There was a stairway built in- 
side the big chimney. It goes from the 
corner room on the second—the sit- 


ting room—up to the room above that 
I was in... He came by that.” 


be HIS excitement, Jimmy (jumped 
up from his chair and came and stood 
before Irene. “A secret stairway in the 
chimney? Then there is another way to 
get in and out of the east wing besides 
through the door at the end of the cor- 


ridor.”’ He whirled around to Shackle- 
ford. “That changes everything, Cot- 
ton.” 


Shackleford’s excitement matched Jim- 
my’s. “Of course it does. Anybody who 
knew about the stairway could have got 
in and killed her.” 

“You’re both wrong.” Irene’s quiet 
positiveness was like cold water on their 
enthusiasm. “If that had been a possi- 
bility, I would have told about the stair- 
way, no matter how much it hurt me... 
and as you'll see, it would hurt—hurt 
terribly.” 

“Why couldn’t somebody have got in 
that way?” Cotton persisted, his brow 
wrinkled in a puzzled frown. 

“Because I was standing on the secret 
stairway when Mrs. Brent was murdered. 
I stayed there until I heard the men come 
into the sitting room.” 

Jimmy and Shackleford 
glances. 

Irene smiled bitterly. “Yes, I realize 
what both of you must be thinking—but 
I didn’t stab Alma Brent. I can’t prove 


exchanged 


(Continued from page 24) 


it. But you'll have to take my word for it. 
I didn't. But let me get through with the 
story. Then, when it’s finished, you can 
ask all the questions you please. 

“The next few minutes after Dunbar 
came into my room were horrible. . 
He was drunk and... well, you can 
imagine what it was like. 

“Then somebody down on the river 
began to shriek at the top of her voice .. . 
one of the girls. Then another began— 
a regular bedlam. One of the men was 
dead. He’d dived into a shallow place 
and broken his neck. 

“You can guess the scandal that it 
caused. Everything got in the papers. 
The naked, drunken bathing party, all of 
our names, everything. For days and 
days the newspapers were full of it. I 
couldn’t face it. I went to England, 
changed my name and began all over 
again.” 

Once more the girl stopped talking. “I 
thought all of it was buried—that no- 
body knew that I was Irene Traylor. 
Then, when I went down to Surrey Hall, 
I discovered that Mrs. Brent not only 
knew, but had proof. Some way or 
other, she had found that old guest book 
of Dunbar’s with my picture and my 
name and the date written below. And 
she was going to show it.” 

“Of all the. dirty...” 
rupted. 


Jimmy inter- 


EVER mind about that,” she con- 

tinued, without permitting him to 
finish his sentence. “A lot of women fight 
the same way. As soon as I learned what 
she intended to do, I made up my mind 
that I would get the picture, destroy it, 
and then flatly deny the whole thing. 
Without “the picture to corroborate her 
story, she couldn’t prove anything—and 
wouldn’t be believed. I knew that she 
was clever enough to realize this, and 
that, unless she had the picture to pro- 
duce, she’d keep quiet. To accuse me of 
something she couldn’t prove would hurt 
her with Rupert Corbyn a great deal 
more than it would help. 

“She was planning to produce the pic- 
ture on Saturday. We had it out in my 
room just before dinner and she told me 
what she was going to do, and also that 
she had the picture securely put away in 
her strong box. So I had to get it Fri- 
day night or not all. 

“When we went up that night, I sat in 
my room in the dark and waited and 
waited. Bannister stayed in the sitting 
room for quite a long time, but it was a 
long, long time after I heard him go to 
his room before I could bring myself to 
go. I started several times, and each 
time my nerve failed me. I was so des- 
perately afraid that somebody would see 
me and learn what I was about. Finally, 
I did go. The house was as quiet as the 
grave when I slipped down the corridor 
and into the sitting room. 

“The connecting door was open and 
a tiny bit of light from her night 
lamp made it possible for me to see. 
But not enough, so after I got the box, 
I opened the panel into the secret stair- 
way. Inside, I lighted a candle I'd 
brought with me and broke the lock with 
the blade of a knife out of my dressing 
case. Then I cut out the page with my 
picture on it. 


HEN I began, I hoped that I 

would be able to get the box open 
without breaking the lock. But I couldn’t 
and so had to break it. And I cut my 
hand doing it. See,” she said, holding 
out her hand, “it’s not quite healed yet. 

“When I was putting the box back, I 
happened to see the option on Surrey 
Hall. The afternoon before, I had had 
a long talk with Mr. Bannister, and I 
felt, just as he did, that Alma Brent had 
no real right to it. So I took it and in- 
tended to give it to him, to do with as 
he saw fit. I didn’t stop to consider 
whether it would be of any benefit to 
him—just acted on impulse. 

“Then I crept back into the sitting 
room and put the box back in the drawer 
where I had found it. Just as I was 
doing it, | heard a noise. I thought it 
was out in the corridor. Above every- 


thing, I didn’t want to be seen and jn 
less time than it takes to tell you, I was 
back on the stairway. 

“T was still standing there, trying to 
decide whether to go back as I had come, 
or to go up to the third floor and out that 
way, when I heard Mrs. Brent scream, 
Then she screamed again, and after 
what seemed a thousand years, I heard 
you men come into the sitting room, 


’ That decided me, and I went upstairs, 


let myself into the room up there and 
then down that corridor to the central 
stairway, while all of you were in the 
east wing. 

“As soon as I discovered what had 
happened, I realized that if the option 
wasn’t in the box, suspicion might fall 
on Mr. Bannister. So when the officers 
left and went back over to the court- 
house, I put it back in the box.” 


UT you put it back too late. They 
had already gone through the box 
before you returned the paper.” 

“They had?” Irene questioned, 
prised. 

“Yes, and when they didn’t find it, they 
were just twice as sure that Bannister 
did the stabbing. The blood off your cut 
hand—they’ve figured that in as evidence 
against him too.” Then Jimmy fell silent, 
and when he spoke again, his voice was 
very serious. ‘Miss Trevor, do you 
realize that the story you’ve been telling 
us would just about convict you before 
any jury in the world? You admit that 
you were in the room next to hers just 
a minute before she’ was killed—that you 
had a knife, and ample reason to want 
her where she couldn’t tell her story.” 

ae AS 

“And you have nothing but your word 
that you didn’t stab her. You admit that 
you did everything else that was done in 
the sitting room—and while you were 
doing it, somebody else comes along and 
stabs her. Don’t you see how bad it 
looks for you?” 

Trene’s eyes met Parr’s unflinchingly. 
“Yes I see all of that. I’ve thought of 
very little else since the thing happened. 
And I’ve made up my mind. If the 
broken lock and the missing option are 
going to be used to convict Bannister, 
I'll have to confess my part in the night’s 
happenings—which means that I'll have 
to tell everything. I’ve already thought 
it all out, but talking to you makes it 
even more definite. I’ve said nothing 
until now because I’ve been hoping 
against hope that something would come 
to light to clear him without my having 
to admit that I am Irene Traylor. With 
the broken lock and the missing option 
explained, there’s very much less of a 
case against John Bannister.” 


IMMY Parr’s eyes brightened with a 

new idea. “Does that stairway in 
the chimney go down as well as up?” 

“No. It only goes between the second 
floor and the third.” 

“Are you sure?” 

“Positive. But what difference could 
that make anyway? I was there and 
could see if anybody went into the sit- 
ting room through the secret door. No, 
whoever killed Alma Brent didn’t use 
that stairway. I’m certain of that.” 

“Then we are right where we were in 
the beginning,” Jimmy said. “Somebody 
on the east corridor had to do it.” 

“Yes,” Irene agreed. “Somebody on 
the corridor did it, but who was it?” 

“Maybe we’d come nearer guessing if 
you can remember where the sound you 
you heard came from, Have you any 
idea?” 

“Not the slightest. I simply heard a 
noise and was in a panic at once. lf 
anyone had seen me in the sitting room, 
it would have been hard to explain.” 

“Sure, I get that,” Parr answered and 
turned to Shackleford. “Now that we 
know all of this, I don’t see where it 
helps Bannister much. I don’t know 
whether it helps him at all. If he wanted 
his place back bad enough to kill to get it 
—there you are. It’s the same old thing 
all over again. Four people on the corri- 
dor and all four with some sort of-reason 
to want Mrs. Brent out of the way.” 


(To be continued) 
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Our Free Offers Now Famous 
Immediate opening for you 
to tell your friends about 
Carlton’snational whale-of- 
a-sale! New merchandise plan 
sweeping the country from 
coast to coast. Big Cash Pay 
for you starts at once. Sales 
experience unnecessary. 


1 Shirt Free with Every 3 
Yourcustomers won't match 
thesevaluesanywhere.Also 
1 Tie Free with every 3...1 
suit of lightweight Under- 
wearFreewithevery3. Free 
Hosiery, too! The plan's a 
business winner—a proven 
money maker. 


Mail Coupon—Test this Plan 
Complete line of gorgeous 
sample fabricsgivenfree.De 
luxe presentationthat hands 
you cash with every show- 
ing. Act atOnce—Capitalize 
this amazing free offer plan. 
E CARLTON MILLS, INC. 

L 79 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Carlton Mills, Inc., Dept. (££3-G) Or, 
79 Fifth Ave., New York 


I think I can give away Free Shirts, 
Ties, Underwear. Send your samples. 


Name 
Address 
aa 
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Money on Farm 
and Poultry Fence 
Write for my New Cut Price Cat. 

and learn all about my COPPER STE by Fencing 
—a NEW kind of fencing that lasts TWICE as 
long and saves ALF your fence money. 
My prices lowest in 15 years. 

I Pay Freight Charges %& 
My Straight Line Selling plan gives you the 
same big saving on Gates, Steel Poste, Barb 
Wire, Roofing, Paint, Stoves, Heaters, Fur- 
naces, Separators, Baby Chicks, Brooders, 
Tires, ete. Quality guaranteed. 24 hour a | wy 
ping service. Write for catalog 

—Jim Brown. 


THE enewe | vanes & WIRE CO. 
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20 GIANT ZINNIAS 10c 


Send for World's Greatest Collection Giant Zinnias— 
famous for size and beautiful colors—easy to grow 
Janywhere and bloom from early summer until frost. 
This collection includes 20 gorgeous colors, as follows: 
Bright Rose Purple Shrimp Pink 
Burnt Orange Sulphur Yellow Cardinal 

Salmon Rose Canary Yellow 
Buttercup am te Pink 
iolet 





ite 
Deep Rose And Others 
These : Seeds—20 — in pkt. (over 100 seeds), 
10c; 3 pkts., 25¢; 8 pkts., SOc; 20 pkts., $1.00. 
Sprin Catalog (233 varieties in natural colors) 
of Seeds, Bulbs, Shrubs, Roses and Perennials, 


| travel will 


| day 


} me 


| some 


| who in turn sells them back to the fellow 








mailed with every order or free on request. 


F.B. MILLS, Seed Grower, Box 77, Rose Hill, N.Y. 











Write to-day for FREE TRIAL 


Ditch Gs | if 


New Ridin 


Five 
Martin Models 

now lead the world in 
Ditching—Terracing—G: 


Frt wed 
rolli 
coulters.” 


nd. 
ing and fer. 

mnte crops. Martin 

ay operation. 

Makes ditches, ara nage, irige- 
Terraces proper height. In 

— Paolh wr ith horses or tractor. 
$37. 50 aaan up. Send for fine catalog. 
Qwenshore Ditcher & Grader Co. 
x31 Qwensboro, Kentucky 


CONDON’S GIANT TOMATO 
“a = e 
jueen of the M: iid a 

4 Large Solid Fruit; excellent Canner. 
Crop ive to you our Northern Grown, “‘Sure- 
Live Seeds and Plants we will mail you 125 
t seeds of Condon’s Giant Ever- 
bearing Tomato and OUR BIG 





This valuable 192-page book 
tells how and when to plant. | 
Send 2c stamp to cover postage. 
Prices lower than everbefore. 


CONDON BROS., Seedsmen 


ROCKFORD, 





Rock River Valley Seed Farm 
BOX 200 ILLINOIS 


(177 R)-- 51 


Pickin 5 Pon can t BUILD a GooD CHORUS 








AND SOME FRYING 

We don’t exactly disagree 
but we do think that the 
is improved greatly by adding a 


with vegetarians, 
taste of an onion 


pound of 


| steak to it. 


JOYS OF TRAVEL 
say if there’s 
bring it out.” 

"em! I found that out 


“They anything in a 
“You tell 
Gt. sea." 

EMPTYING THE BAG 
Mrs. Maggs—‘‘Wot 


fer not lookin’ 
Mrs. 


excuse does he make 


fer a _ ?’ 
Dagges—“‘All of ’ 


"—Bulletin (Syd- 


| ney). 


DRAT THE LUCK 


uncle has committed 
six million.” 

“Heaven! Think what you will have to pay 
in income tax!” 


“My suicide 


LEFT SOMETHING, ANYWAY 
“Did you hear the 
man who died?” 
“No.” 
“Left an estate of 500 towels, 200 cakes of 
soap, 3 dozen silver spoons, and a hotel key.” 


about traveling sales- 


ADD SCOTCH JOKES 


“Did you hear that your poor Scotch friend, 


Jock, went crazy?” 

“Crazy! How did it happen? 
“He bought a score card at a 
game, and neither side scored.” 


NO QUESTIONS ASKED 
Preacher—“‘Dat’s as fine a 
Bruddah Williams. 
such a fine goose?” 

Mose—“‘Well, now, 
a speshul sermon, I never axes yo’ 
hopes yo’ will show me de 
’—Wall Street Journal. 


THE VICIOUS CIRCLE 
Country Boarder—“I suppose we'll be getting 
of these nice fresh eggs for breakfast.” 
Farmer—“‘Yep; these very eggs, but not 
till ye come down here next year. Ye see I’ve 
got to sell them to the local commission man, 
and he sells them to the jobber in the city, 
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goose 


Whar 


as I evah 
did yo’ i 


pahson 
whar yo’ 
same 


who 
runs the country grocery, them 


from him.” 


and 1 buy 


IMPRESSING THE CADDIE 


A man who was golfing on a Scot’s course, | 
| and 


playing very badly, 
to impress upon 


too, was 
his caddie 


at some 


pains that 


| usuakly showed.-very much better form. 


After taking 12 to one hole, he said, de- 
that he had accomplished it in 
the previous day. 


“What?” exclaimed the caddie. 


man, | 


my first | 


and left 


baseball 


git | 


, when yo’ preach’ | 


he | 





without 


The name, Florenz 
Ziegfeld, is synony- 
mous with beauty 
and good taste on 
the musical comedy 
stage. ‘Ziegfeld 
Follies, “Rio 
Rita,” “Show 
Boat,” and n WwW, 
“Smiles,”’areamong 
his successes. 


Above —scene from “Whoopee,” produced 
by Florenz Ziegfeld and Samuel Goldwyn. 


(j00d Material 


says FLORENZ 
ZIEGFELD 


|“IMAGINE me trying to develop a 
' chorus from a crowd of homely, 
| awkward girls,” says Florenz Zieg- 
| feld, America’s most famous musical 


“It’s true,” said the player; * ‘with my third | | comedy impresario. “Tt can’t be 


I lay dead on the green. 
“Aye,” said the boy, “with 
doubt.”’—Tit-Bits (London). 
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Hambone’s Meditations 


By J. P. ALLEY 


(Copyright. 1981. by Bell Syndicate, Inc.) 





MISTIS ALLUZ GwWiNe | 
ROUN' WHAR ISE 
CLEANT uP EN 
SWIPIN’ UP PIRT 
WID HER FINGUH - — 
WH! I wusH HER HANDS 
WANT so wHiTe!!? 
—_—_—__ 








ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 


a 


; 
| 
| 


done. You have to have beautiful 
women to begin with. You can’t 
build a good chorus without good 
material.” 


The same thing holds true in de- 
| veloping a motor oil. Skillful refin- 
ing can add much to the quality of 


| the finished product. But you must 
| have quality material to begin with. 


Good oils can be made only from 
good material—the finest oils can 


| be made only from the finest crude! 


| that Nature made it better. 


The finest crude in all the world, 
as oil experts agree, is Pennsylvania 
Grade Crude. The reason is simply 
She 


| gave to Pennsylvania Grade an 


“oiliness”’ found in no other crude. 
She made it remarkably free from 
impurities. 

Besides, Pennsylvania refineries 
have been refining oils longer than 
any others. The refining skill of 
three generations added to Pennsyl- 
vania Grade Crude produces lubri- 
cants which are known the world 


| over for their long life, their stub- 


Boss ‘low heap o’ stuff so cheap now | 


you kin git it fuh @ song; mebbe ’tis, but 
shucks! I cain’ eben hum a tune!! 


| 


| born resistance to heat. These oils 


give better service on every lubri- 
cating job—in automobile, airplane, 
tractor and motorboat engine, in 
locomotive, turbine and stationary 
machinery. 


Try one of these oils in your au- 
tomobile! See how many more miles 
of super-lubrication you get to a 
filling! Notice that these oils add 
power to your motor—that they 
save gasoline. They make a motor 
last thousands of miles longer, too. 


As the demand for these oils has 
increased, producers of Pennsyl- 
vania Crude have found new ways 
to increase production, so that to- 
day more Pennsylvania Crude can 
be brought from the ground than 
ever before. There is enough Penn- 
sylvania Crude available to-day to 
supply motor oil for every car in 
America! 

The emblem shown below affords 
assurance that every gallon of oil 
sold under it is made entirely from 
100% Pure Pennsylvania Grade 
Crude Oil—the maker’s individua! 
brand guarantees the quality of 
the finished product. This emblem 
appears on many different brands of 
oil. Every one of them is bonded to 
protect you. Look for this emblem! 


FREE! Send for your free copy of one of 
the most interesting oil booklets ever written. 
Valuable. Informative. It tells the complete 
story of Pennsylvania oil. Address the 
Pennsylvania Grade Crude Oil Association, 
Dept. J- }: Oil City, Pa. ©1931. 


P.G.C.0O.A, 


CrupveE OIL 


vee from which the worlds best 


motor oils are made 





to be the Key element... 


yields were almost in 
direct proportion to the 
amount applied” 


—South Carolina Agricultural 
Experiment Station 


“4 variation in the amount of nitrogen indicates a very high increase 
from the greater amounts.”’—NMississippi Agricultural Experiment 
Station. 


** Nitrogen, in many respects, is the most important constituent in 
commercial fertilizers.”—North Carolina Agricultural Experiment 
Station. 


s, .. the need of nitrogen by the average upland is not to be ques- 
tioned.”’-—Tennessee Agricultural Experiment Station. 


This cotton field, which 
was side-dreased with 100 
Ibs. per acre of Arcadian 
Sulphate of Ammonia 
following ap application 
of mixed fertilizer, 
yielded a bale per acre. 
Allan J. Swanson, Fair- 
burn, Ga., grower 


jie statements are typical of the recommendations 
of Experiment Station workers and agricultural leaders, 
and the experiences of thousands of successful farmers who 
follow a heavy-nitrogen program endorse their findings, 

At planting time these men apply rich-in-nitrogen com- 
plete fertilizer — one that contains at least 6% nitrogen. 
They will tell you that a 6% nitrogen fertilizer costs but 
little more per acre than one containing only 3%. The 
small extra investment gives a large return. 

Then at chopping time, they side-dress with 100 to 200 
ibs. of Arcadian Sulphate of Ammonia per acre. The extra 
feeding of quickly available nitrogen forces early matu- 
rity to beat the boll weevil and increases the yield. 

Arcadian Sulphate of Ammonia contains 20.56% nitro- 
gen, guaranteed—all soluble, all available. It is dry and 
free-running, easy to apply. 

Arcadian may be obtained in moisture-resistant bags— 
100 lbs. for convenience, 200 lbs. for economy. Order 
your supply —now—from your fertilizer dealer. 


® RADIO: Follow your favorite station program for The Arcadians, spon- 
sored by The Barrett Company. Stations: KTHS, WAPI, WBT, WDBJ, 
WDOD, WFLA, WHAS, WIS, WJAX, WJDX, WMC, WPTF, WRVA, WSB, 
WSM, WSMB and WTOC. Also every evening over WLW. 


a Company 


40 Rector Street, New York, N. Y. 


Atlanta, Ga. 
New Orleans, La. 


Norfolk, Va. 


San Francisco, Calif. 
Montreal, Que., Canada 


As essential as sunshine to growing crops. Be sure 
your crops get plenty of nitrogen both in the com- 
plete fertilizer you use at planting time and as top- 
dressing during the growing season. 





